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Tue spacious courts of the Prince’s 
Castle were still veiled in thick mists 
of an autumnal morning; through which 
veil, meanwhile, as it melted into clear- 
ness, you could more or less discern 
the whole Hunter-company, on horse- 
back and on foot, all busily astir. The 
hasty occupations of the nearest were 
distinguishable : there was lengthening, 
shortening of stirrup-leathers; there 
was handing ofrifles and shot-pouches, 
there was putting of game-bags to rights ; 
while the hounds, impatient in their 
leashes, threatened to io their keep- 
ers off with them. Here and there, 
too, a horse shewed spirit more than 
enough; driven on by its fiery nature, 
or excited by the spur of its rider, who 
even now in the half-dusk could not 
repress a certain self-complacent wish 
to exhibit himself. All waited how- 
ever on the Prince, who, taking leave 
of his young consort, was now delaying 
too long. 

United a short while ago, they al- 
ready felt the happiness of consenta- 
neous dispositions ; both were of active 
vivid character; each willingly partici- 
pated in the tastes and endeavours of 
the other. The Prince’s father had al- 
ready, in his time, discerned and im- 
proved the season when it became evi- 
dent that all members of the common- 
wealth should pass their days in equal 
industry ; should all, in equal working 
and producing, each in his kind, first 
earn and then enjoy. 

How well this had prospered was 
visible in these very days, when the 
head-market was a holding, which you 
might well enough have named a fair. 
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The Prince yester-even had led his 
Princess on horseback through the 
tumult of the heaped-up wares; and 
pointed out to her how on this spot 
the Mountain region met the Plain 
country in profitable barter: he could 
here, with the objects before him, 
awaken her attention to the various 
industry of his Land. 

If the Prince at this time occupied 
himself and his servants almost exclu- 
sively with these pressing concerns, 
and in particular worked incessantly 
with his Finance-minister, yet would 
the Hunt-master too have his right; on 
whose pleading, the temptation could 
not be resisted to undertake, in this 
choice autumn weather, a Hunt that 
had already been postponed ; and so 
for the household itself, and for the 
many stranger visitants, prepare a pe- 
culiar and singular festivity. 

The Princess staid behind with re- 
luctance: but it was proposed to push 
far into the Mountains, and stir up the 
peaceable inhabitants of the forests 
there with an unexpected invasion. 

At parting, her lord failed not to 
propose a ride for her, with Friedrich 
the Prince-Uncle as escort: “I will 
leave thee,” said he, “our Honorio 
too, as Equerry and Page, who will 
manage all.” In pursuance of which 
words, he, in descending, gave to a 
handsome young man the needful in- 
junctions; and soon thereafter dis- 
appeared with guests and train. 

The Princess, who had waved her 
handkerchief to her husband while still 
down in the court, now retired to the 
back apartments, which commanded a 
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free prospect towards the Mountains ; 
and so much the lovelier, as the Castle 
itself stood on a sort of elevation, and 
thus, behind as well as before, afforded 
manifold magnificent views. She found 
the fine telescope still in the position 
where they had left it yester-even, when 
amusing themselves over bush and hill 
and forest-summit, with the lofty ruins 
of the primeval Stammburg, or Family 
Tower ; which in the clearness of even- 
ing stood out note-worthy, as at that 
hour with its great light-and-shade 
masses, the best aspect of so venerable 
a memorial of old time was to be had. 
This morning too, with the approxi- 
mating glasses, might be beautifully 
seen the autumnal tinge of the trees, 
many in kind and number, which had 
struggled up through the masonry un- 
hindered and undisturbed during long 
years. The fair dame, however, di- 
rected the tube somewhat lower, to a 
waste stony flat, over which the Hunt- 
ing trairi was to pass; she waited the 
moment with patience, and was not 
disappointed : for with the clearness 
and magnifying power of the instru- 
ment her glancing eyes plainly distin- 
guished the Prince and the Head- 
Equerry ; nay, she forebore not again 
to wave her handkerchief, as some mo- 
mentary pause and looking-back was 
fancied perhaps rather than observed. 

Prince Uncle, Friedrich by name, 
now with announcement, entered, at- 
tended by his Painter, who carried a 
large portfolio under his arm. “ Dear 
Cousin,” said the hale old gentleman, 
“‘ we here present you with the Views 
of the Stammburg, taken on various 
sides to shew how the mighty Pile, 
warred on and warring, has from old 
times fronted the year and its weather ; 
how here and there its wall had to 
yield, here and there rush down into 
waste ruins. However, we have now 
done much to make the wild mass 
accessible ; for more there wants not 
to set every traveller, every visitor into 
astonishment, into admiration.” 

As the Prince now exhibited the 
separate leaves, he continued: “ Here 
where, advancing up the hollow-way, 
through the outer ring-walls, you reach 
the Fortress proper, rises against us a 
rock, the firmest of the whole moun- 
tain; on this there stands a tower 
built, yet when Nature leaves off and 
Art and Handicraft begin no one can 
distinguish. Farther you perceive side- 
wards walls abutting on it, and donjons 
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terrace-wise stretching down. But I 
speak wrong, for to the eye it is but a 
wood that encircles that old summit; 
these hundred and fifty years no axe 
has sounded there, and the massiest 
stems have on all sides sprung up; 
wherever you press inwards to the 
walls, the smooth maple, the rough 
oak, the taper pine, with trunk and 
roots oppose you ; round these we have 
to wind, and pick our footsteps with 
skill. Do but look how artfully our 
Master has brought the character of it 
on paper; how the roots and stems, 
the species of each distinguishable, 
twist themselves among the masonry, 
and the huge boughs come looping 
through the holes. It is a wilderness 
like no other; an accidentally unique 
locality, where ancient traces of long- 
vanished power of Man, and the ever- 
living ever-working power of Nature 
shew themselves in the most earnest 
conflict.” 

Exhibiting another leaf, he went on: 
“ What say you now to the Castle- 
court, which, become inaccessible by 
the falling in of the old gate-tower, 
had for immemorial time been trodden 
by no foot. We sought to get at it by 
a side; have pierced through walls, 
blasted vaults asunder, and so pro- 
vided a convenient but secret way. 
Inside it needed no clearance; here 
stretches a flat rock-summit, smoothed 
by nature; but yet strong trees have in 
spots found luck and opportunity for 
rooting themselves there; they have 
softly but decidedly grown up, and 
now stretch out their boughs into the 
galleries where the knights once walked 
to and fro; nay, through the doors and 
windows into the vaulted halls; out 
of which we would not drive them: 
they have even got the mastery and 
may keep it. Sweeping away deep 
strata of leaves, we have found the 
notablest place all smoothed, the like 
of which were perhaps not to be met 
with in the world. 

“¢ After all this, however, it is still 
to be remarked, and on the spot itself 
well worth examining, how on the steps 
that lead up to the main tower, a maple 
has struck root, and fashioned itself to 
a stout tree, so that you can hardly 
with difficulty press by it, to mount 
the battlements and gaze over the un- 
bounded prospect. Yet here too you 
linger pleased in the shade ; for that 
tree is it which high over the whole 
wondrously lifts itself into the air. 
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« Let us thank the brave Artist, 
then, who so deservingly in various 
pictures teaches us the whole, even as 
if we saw it: he has spent the fairest 
hours of the day and of the season 
therein, and for weeks long kept mov- 
ing about these scenes. Here in this 
corner has there for him, and the 
warder we gave him, been a little 
pleasant dwelling fitted up. You could 
not think, my Best, what a lovely out- 
look into the country, into court and 
walls, he has got there. But now when 
all is once in outline,’so pure, so cha- 
racteristic, he may finish 1t down here 
at his ease. With these pictures we 
will decorate our garden-hall; and no 
one shall recreate his eyes over our 
regular parterres, our groves and shady 
walks, without wishing himselfup there, 
to follow, in actual sight ofthe old and 
of the new, of the stubborn, inflexible, 
indestructible, and of the fresh, pliant, 
irresistible, what reflections and com- 
parisons would rise for him.” 

Honorio entered, with notice that 
the horses were brought out; then said 
the Princess, turning to the Uncle: 
“Let us ride up; and you will shew 
me in reality what you have here set 
before me in image. Ever since I came 
among you I have heard of this under- 
taking; and should now like of all 
things to see with my own eyes what 
in the narrative seemed impossible, and 
in the depicting remains improbable.” 
—‘ Not yet, my Love,” answered the 
Prince: ‘* what you here saw is what 
it can become and is becoming; for 
the present much in the enterprise 
stands still amid impediments; Art 
must first be complete, if Nature is 
not to shame it.” —** Then let us ride 
at least upwards, were it only to the 
foot: I have the greatest wish to-day 
to look about me far in the world.” — 
“ Altogether as you will it,” replied 
the Prince. —‘“ Let us ride through 
the Town, however,” continued the 
Lady, “ over the great market-place, 
where stands the innumerable crowd 
of booths, looking like a little city, like 
acamp. It is as if the wants and oc- 
cupations of all the families in the land 
were turned outwards, assembled in 
this centre, and brought into the light 
of day: for the attentive observer can 
desery whatsoever it is that man per- 
forms and needs; you fancy, for the 
moment, there is no money necessary, 
that all business could here be ma- 
naged by barter, and so at bottom it 
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is. Since the Prince, last night, set 
me on these reflections, it is pleasant 
to consider how here, where Mountain 
and Plain meet together, both so clearly 
speak out what they require and wish. 
For as the Highlander can fashion the 
timber of his woods into a hundred 
shapes, and mould his iron for all 
manner of uses, so these others from 
below come to meet him with most 
manifold wares, in which often you 
can hardly discover the material or 
recognise the aim.” 

“ T am aware,” answered the Prince, 
“that my Nephew turns his utmost 
care to these things; for specially, on 
the present occasion, this main point 
comes to be considered, that one re- 
ceive more than one give out; which 
to manage is, in the long run, the sum 
of all Political Economy, as of the 
smallest private housekeeping. Pardon 
me, however, my Best: I never like 
to ride through markets ; at every step, 
you are hindered and kept back ; and 
then flames up in my imagination the 
monstrous misery which, as it were, 
burnt itself into my eyes, when I wit- 
nessed one such world of wares go off 
in fire. I had scarcely got to 4 

“ Let us not lose the bright hours,” 
interrupted the Princess, for the worthy 
man had already more than once af- 
flicted her with the minute description 
of that mischance: how he, being on a 
long journey, resting in the best inn, 
on the market-place which was just 
then swarming with a fair, had gone to 
bed exceedingly fatigued; and in the 
night-time been, by shrieks, and flames 
rolling up against his lodging, hideously 
awakened. 

The Princess hastened to mount her 
favourite horse; and led, not through 
the backgate upwards, but through the 
foregate downwards, her reluctant- 
willing attendant; for who but would 
gladly have ridden by her side, who 
but would gladly have followed after 
her. And so Honorio too had without 
regret staid back from the otherwise 
so wished-for Hunt, to be exclusively 
at her service. 

As was to be anticipated, they could 
only ride through the market step by 
step: but the fair Lovely one enlivened 
every stoppage by some sprightly re- 
mark. “I repeat my lesson of yester- 
night,” said she, “ since Necessity is 
trying our patience.” And in truth, 
the whole mass of men so crowded 
about the riders, that their progress 
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was slow. The people gazed with joy 
at the young dame; and, on so many 
smiling countenances, might be read 
the pleasure they felt to see that the 
first woman in the land was also the 
fairest and gracefullest. 

Promiscuously mingled stood, Moun- 
taineers, who had built their still dwell- 
ings amid rocks, firs and spruces ; 
Lowlanders from hills meadows and 
leas; craftsmen of the little towns ; 
and what else had all assembled there. 
After a quiet glance, the Princess re- 
marked to her attendant, how all these, 
whencesoever they came, had taken 
more stuff than necessary for their 
clothes, more cloth and linen, more 
ribands for trimming. It is as if the 
women could not be bushy enough, 
the men not puffy enough, to please 
themselves. 

“‘ We will leave them that,” answer- 
ed the uncle: “spend his superfluity 
on what he will, a man is happy in it; 
happiest when he therewith decks and 
dizens himself.” The fair dame nodded 
assent. 

So had they by degrees got upon 
a clear space, which led out to the 
suburbs, when, at the end of many 
small booths and stands, a _ larger 
edifice of boards shewed itself, which 
was scarcely glanced at till an ear- 
lacerating bellow sounded forth from it. 
The feeding-hour of the wild beasts 
there exhibited seemed to have come : 
the Lion let his forest and desert-voice 
be heard in all vigour; the horses 
shuddered, and all must remark how, 
in the peaceful ways and workings of 
the cultivated world, the King of the 
wilderness so fearfully announced him- 
self. Coming nearer the booth, you 
could not overlook the variegated colos- 
sal pictures representing with violent 
colours and strong emblems those 
foreign beasts ; to a sight of which the 
peaceful burgher was to be irresistibly 
enticed. The grim monstrous tiger was 
pouncing on a blackamoor, on the 
point of tearing him in shreds ; a lion 
stood earnest and majestic, as if he 
saw no prey worthy of him; other 
wondrous party-coloured creatures, be- 
side these mighty ones, deserved less 
attention. 

* As we come back,” said the Prin- 
cess, “we will alight and take a nearer 
view of these gentry.” —“ It is strange,” 
observed the Prince, “ that man always 
seeks excitement by Terror. Inside, 
there, the Tiger lies quite quiet in his 
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cage; and here must he ferociously 
dart upon a black, that the people 
may fancy the like is to be seen within: 
of murder and sudden death, of burn- 
ing and destruction, there is not enough; 
but ballad-singers must at every corner 
keep repeating it. Good man will have 
himself frightened a little; to feel the 
better, in secret, how beautiful and 
laudable it is to draw breath in free- 
dom.” 

Whatever of apprehensiveness from 
such bugbear images might have re- 
mained was soon all and wholly effaced, 
as, issuing through the gate, our party 
entered on the cheerfullest of scenes, 
The road led first up the River, as yet 
but a small current, and bearing only 
light boats, but which by and by, as 
renowned world-stream, would carry 
forth its name and waiers, and enliven 
distant lands. They proceeded next 
through well cultivated fruit-gardens 
and pleasure-grounds, softly ascending ; 
and by degrees you could look about 
you in the now disclosed much-peopled 
region, till first a thicket, then a little 
wood admitted our riders, and the 
gracefullest localities refreshed and 
limited their view. A meadow vale 
leading upwards, shortly before mown 
for the second time, velvet-like to look 
upon, watered by a brook rushing out 
lively copious at once from the uplands 
above, received them as with welcome ; 
and so they approached a higher freer 
station, which, on issuing from the 
wood, after a stiff ascent, they gained ; 
and could now descry, over new clumps 
of trees, the old Castle, the goal of their 
pilgrimage, rising in the distance, as 
pinnacle of the rock and forest. Back- 
wards, again (for never did one mount 
hither without turning round), they 
caught, through accidental openings of 
the high trees, the Prince’s Castle, on 
the left, lightened by the morning sun; 
the well-built higher quarter of the 
Town softened under light smoke- 
clouds; and so on, rightwards, the 
under Town, the River in several 
bendings with its meadows and mills; 
on the farther side, an extensive fertile 
region. 

Having satisfied themselves with the 
prospect, or rather as usually happens 
when we look round from so high a 
station, become doubly eager for a 
wider less limited view, they rode on, 
over a broad stony flat, where the 
mighty Ruin stood fronting them, as a 
green-crowned summit, a few old trees 
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far down about its foot: they rode 
along; and so arrived there, just at 
the steepest most inaccessible side. 
Great rocks jutting out from of old, 
insensible of every change, firm, well- 
founded, stood clenched together there ; 
and so it towered upwards: what had 
fallen at intervals lay in huge plates 
and fragments confusedly heaped, and 
seemed to forbid the boldest any at- 
tempt. But the steep, the precipitous 
is inviting to youth: to undertake it, 
to storm and conquer it, is for young 
limbs an enjoyment. The Princess 
testified desire for an attempt ; Honorio 
was at her hand; the Prince-Uncle, 
if easier to satisfy, took it cheerfully, 
and would shew that he too had 
strength: the horses were to wait below 
among the trees; our climbers make 
for a certain point, where a huge pro- 
jecting rock affords a standing-room, 
and a prospect, which indeed is already 
passing over into the bird’s-eye kind, 
yet folds itself together there pictu- 
resquely enough. 

The sun, almost at its meridian, 
lent the clearest light, the Prince’s 
Castle, with its compartments, main 
buildings, wings, domes and towers, 
lay clear and stately; the upper Town 
in its whole extent; into the lower 
also you could conveniently look, nay, 
by the telescope distinguish the booths 
in the market-place. So furthersome 
an instrument Honorio would never 
leave behind: they looked at the River 
upwards and downwards, on this side 
the mountainous, terrace-like, inter- 
rupted expanse, on that the upswelling, 
fruitful land, alternating in level and 
low hill; places innumerable; for it 
was long customary to dispute how 
many of them were here to be seen. 

Over the great expanse lay a cheer- 
ful stillness, as is common at noon ; 
when, as the Ancients were wont to 
say, Pan is asleep, and all Nature holds 
her breath not to awaken him. 

“Tt is not the first time,” said the 
Princess, “that I on some such high 
far-seeing spot have reflected how 
Nature all clear looks so pure and 
peaceful, and gives you the impression 
as if there were nothing contradictory 
in the world ; and yet when you return 
back into the habitation of man, be it 
lofty or low, wide or narrow, there is 
ever somewhat to contend with, to 
battle with, to smooth and put to 
rights.” 

Honorio who, meanwhile, was look- 
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ing through the glass at the Town, 
exclaimed : “See! see! There is fire 
in the market!” They looked, and 
could observe some smoke, the flames 
were smothered in the daylight. “The 
fire spreads!” cried he, still looking 
through the glass; the mischief indeed 
now became noticeable to the good eyes 
of the Princess ; from time to time you 
observed a red burst of flame, the smoke 
mounted aloft ; and Prince Uncle said : 
“Let us return; that is not good; I 
always feared, I should see that misery 
a second time.” They descended, got 
back to their horses. “ Ride,” said the 
Princess to the Uncle, “ fast, but not 
without a groom; leave me Honorio, 
we will follow without delay.” The 
Uncle felt the reasonableness, nay 
necessity of this; and started off down 
the waste stony slope, at the quickest 
pace the ground allowed. 

As the Princess mounted, Honorio 
said: “ Please your Excellency to ride 
slow! In the Town as in the Castle, 
the fire-apparatus is in perfect order ; 
the people, in this unexpected accident, 
will not lose their presence of mind. 
Here, moreover, we have bad ground, 
little stones and short grass; quick 
riding is unsafe; in any case, before 
we arrive, the fire will be got under.” 
The Princess did not think so; she 
observed the smoke spreading, she 
fancied that she saw a flame flash up, 
that she heard an explosion; and now 
in her imagination all the terrific things 
awoke, which the worthy Uncle’s re- 
peated narrative of his experiences in 
that market-conflagration had too deep- 
ly implanted there. 

Frightful doubtless had that business 
been, alarming and impressive enough 
to leave behind it, painfully through life 
long, a boding and image of its recur- 
rence, when, in the night-season, on 
the great booth-covered market-space, 
a sudden fire had seized booth after 
booth, before the sleepers in these 
light huts could be shaken out of deep 
dreams: the Prince himself, as a wearied 
stranger arriving only for rest, started 
from his sleep, sprang to the window, 
saw all fearfully illuminated; flame 
after flame, from the right, from the left, 
darting through each other, rolls qui- 
vering towards him. The houses of 
the market-place, reddened in the shine, 
seemed already glowing, threatened 
every moment to kindle, and burst 
forth in fire: below, the element raged 
without let; planks cracked, laths 
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cracked, the canvass flew abroad, and 
its dusky fire-peaked tatters whirled 
themselves round and aloft, as if bad 
spirits, in their own element, with 
perpetual change of shape, were, in 
capricious dance, devouring one an- 
other; and there and yonder would 
dart up out from their penal fire. And 
then with wild howls each saved what 
was at hand: servants and masters 
laboured to drag forth bales already 
seized by the flames, to snatch away 
yet somewhat from the burning shelves, 
and pack it into the chests, which too 
they must at last leave a prey to the 
hastening flame. How many a one 
could have prayed but for a moment’s 
pause to the loud-advancing fire; as 
he looked round for the possibility of 
some device, aud was with all his 
possession already seized: on the one 
side, burnt and glowed already, what 
on the other still stood in dark night. 
Obstinate characters, will-strong men 
grimly fronted the grim foe, and saved 
much, with loss of their eyebrows and 
hair. Alas, all this waste confusion 
now rose anew before the fair spirit of 
the Princess; the gay morning pros- 
pect was all overclouded, and her eyes 
darkened ; wood and meadow had put 
on a look of strangeness, of danger. 
Entering the peaceful vale, heeding 
little its refreshing coolness, they were 
but a few steps down from the copious 
fountain of the brook which flowed by 
them, when the Princess descried, 
quite down in the thickets, something 
singular, which she soon recognised for 
the tiger: springing on, as she a short 
while ago had seen him painted, he 
came towards her; and this image, 
added to the frightful ones she was 
already busy with, made the strangest 
impression. “ Fly! your Grace,” cried 
Honorio, “fly!” She turned ber horse 
towards the steep hill they had just de- 
scended. The young man, rushing on 
towards the monster, drew his pistol 
and fired when he thought himself near 
enough; but, alas, without effect ; the 
tiger sprang to a side, the horse faltered, 
the provoked wild beast followed his 
course, upwards straight after the 
Princess. She galloped, what her 
horse could, up the steep stony space ; 
scarcely apprehending that so delicate 
a creature, unused to such exertion, 
could not hold out. It overdid itself, 
driven on by the necessitated Princess ; 
it stumbled on the loose gravel of the 
steep, and again stumbled ; and at last 
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fell, after violent efforts, powerless to 
the ground. The fair dame, resolute 
and dextrous, failed not instantly to 
get upon her feet ; the horse too rose, 
but the tiger was approaching ; though 
not with vehement speed ; the uneven 
ground, the sharp stones seemed to 
damp his impetuosity ; and only Ho- 
norio flying after him, riding with 
checked speed along with him, ap- 
peared to stimulate and provoke his 
force anew. Both runners, at the same 
instant, reached the spot where the 
Princess was standing by her horse: 
the Knight bent himself, fired, and 
with this second pistol hit the monster 
through the head, so that it rushed 
down ; and now, stretched out in full 
length first clearly disclosed the might 
and terror whereof only the bodily hull 
was left lying. Honorio had sprung 
from his horse ; was already kneeling 
on the beast, quenching its last move- 
ments, and held his drawn hanger in 
his right hand. The youth was beau- 
tiful; he had come dashing on as in 
sports of the lance and the ring the 
Princess had often seen him do. Even 
so in the riding-course would his bullet, 
as he darted by, hit the Turk’s-head on 
the pole, right under the turban in the 
brow; even so would he, lightly pran- 
cing up, prick his naked sabre into the 
fallen mass, and lift it from the ground. 
In all such arts he was dextrous and 
felicitous; both now stood him in 
good stead. 

“ Give him the rest,” said the Prin- 
cess: “T fear he will hurt you with his 
claws.” —“ Pardon!” answered the 
youth: “he is already dead enough ; 
and I would not hurt the skin, which 
next winter shall shine upon your 
sledge.” —“ Sport not,” said the Prin- 
cess: “ whatsoever of pious feeling 
dwells in the depth of the heart un- 
folds itself in such a moment.” —*“ I 
too,” cried Honorio, “ was never more 
pious than even now; and therefore 
do I think of what is joyfullest ; I look 
at the tiger’s fell only as it can attend 
you to do you pleasure.”—“ It would 
for ever remind me,” said she, “ of this 
fearful moment.” —“ Yet is it,” replied 
the youth with glowing cheeks, “a more 
harmless spoil than when the weapons 
of slain enemies are carried for show 
before the victor.” —“ I shall bethink 
me, at sight of it, of your boldness and 
cleverness ; and need not add that you 
may reckon on my thanks and the 
Prince’s favour for your life long. But 
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rise ; the beast is clean dead, let us 
consider what is next: before all things 
rise !”—** As I am once on my knees,” 
replied the youth, “once in a posture 
which in other circumstances would 
have been forbid, let me beg at this 
moment to receive assurance of the 
favour, of the grace which you vouch- 
safeme. I have already asked so often 
of your high consort for leave and pro- 
motion to go on my travels. He who 
has the happiness to sit at your table, 
whom you honour with the privilege 
to entertain your company, should 
have seen the world. Travellers stream 
in on us from all parts; and when a 
town, an important spot in any quarter 
of the world comes in course, the ques- 
tion is sure to be asked of us, were we 
ever there? Nobody allows one sense 
till one has seen all that: it is as if you 
had to instruct yourself only for the sake 
of others.” 

“ Rise!” repeated the Princess: 
“T were loth to wish or request aught 
that went against the will of my Hus- 
band ; however, if I mistake not, the 
cause why he has restrained you hither- 
to will soon be at anend. His intention 
was to see you ripened into a complete 
self-guided nobleman, to do yourself 
and him credit in foreign parts, as 
hitherto at court; and I should think 
this deed of yours was as good a re- 
commendatory passport as a young 
man could wish for to take abroad 
with him.” 

That, instead of a youthful joy, a 
certain mournfulness came over his 
face, the Princess had not time to 
observe, nor had he to indulge his 
emotion; for, in hot haste, up the 
steep, came a woman, with a boy at 
her hand, straight to the group so well 
known to us; and scarcely had Hono- 
rio, bethinking him, arisen, when they 
howling and shrieking cast themselves 
on the carcass; by which action, as 
well as by their cleanly decent, yet 
party-coloured and unusual dress, 
might be gathered that it was the 
mistress of this slain creature, and the 
black-eyed black-locked boy, holding 
a flute in his hand, her son; weeping 
like his mother, less violent but deeply 
moved, kneeling beside her. 

Now came strong outbreakings of 
passion from this woman ; interrupted, 
indeed, and pulse-wise ; a stream of 
words, leaping like a stream in gushes 
from rock to rock. A natural lan- 
guage, short and discontinuous, made 
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itself impressive and pathetic: in vain 
should we attempt translating it into 
our dialects ; the approximate purport 
of it we must not omit. “ They have 
murdered thee, poor beast! murdered 
without need! ‘Thou wert tame, and 
wouldst fain have lain down at rest and 
waited our coming; for thy foot-balls 
were sore, thy claws had no force left. 
The hot sun to ripen them was want- 
ing. Thou wert the beautifullest of 
thy kind: who ever saw a kingly tiger 
so gloriously stretched out in sleep, as 
thou here liest, dead, never to rise 
more. When thou awokest in the early 
dawn of morning, and openedst thy 
throat, stretching out thy red tongue, 
thou wert as if smiling on us; and even 
when bellowing thou tookest thy food 
from the hands of a woman, from the 
fingers of a child. How long have we 
gone with thee on thy journeys; how 
long has thy company been useful and 
fruitful to us! To us, to us of a very 
truth, meat came from the eater, and 
sweetness out of the strong. So will 
it beno more. Wo! wo!” 

She had not done lamenting, when 
over the smoother part of the Castle 
Mountain, came riders rushing down ; 
soon recognised as the Prince’s Hunt- 
ing-train, himself the foremost. Fol- 
lowing their sport, in the backward 
hills, they had observed the fire-vapours ; 
and fast through dale and ravine, as in 
fierce chase, taken the shortest path to- 
wards this mournful sign. Galloping 
along the stony vacancy, they stopped 
and stared at sight of the unexpected 
group, which in that empty expanse 
stood out so markworthy. After the 
first recognition there was silence ; 
some pause of breathing-time; and 
then what the view itself did not im- 
part, was with brief words explained. 
So stood the Prince, contemplating the 
strange unheard-of incident; a circle 
round him of riders, and followers that 
had run on foot. What to do was still 
undetermined ; the Prince intent on 
ordering, executing, when a man pressed 
forward into the circle ; large of stature, 
party-coloured, wondrously-apparelled, 
like wife and child. And now the fa- 
mily in union testified their sorrow and 
astonishment. The man, however, soon 
restrained himself, bowed in reverent 
distance before the Prince, and said: 
“It is not the time for lamenting ; 
alas, my lord and mighty hunter, the 
lion too is loose, hither towards the 
mountains is he gone: but spare him, 
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have mercy that he perish not like this 
good beast.” 

“The Lion!” said the Prince: 
“fast thou the trace of him?” — 
“ Yes, Lord! A peasant down there, 
who had heedlessly taken shelter on a 
tree, directed me farther up this way, 
to the left; but I saw the crowd of 
men and horses here; anxious for tid- 
ings of assistance, I hastened hither.” 
—‘ So then,”’ commanded the Prince, 
“draw to the left, Huntsmen; you 
will load your pieces, go softly to 
work, if you drive him into the a 
woods, it is no matter: but in the en 
good man, we shall be obliged to kill 
your animal; why were you improvi- 
dent enough to let him loose ?”—* The 
fire broke out,” replied he, “ we kept 
quiet and attentive ; it spread fast, but 
at a distance from us, we had water 
enough for our defence ; but a heap of 
powder blew up, and threw the brands 
on to us, and over our heads; we 
were too hasty, and are now ruined 
people.” 

The Prince was still busy directing ; 
but for a moment all seemed to pause, 
as a man was observed hastily springing 
down from the heights of the old Cas- 
tle; whom the troop soon recognised 
for the watchman that had been sta- 
tioned there to keep the Painter’s 
apartments while he lodged there and 
took charge of the workmen. He came 
running, out of breath, yet in few words 
soon made known that the Lion had 
laid himself down, within the high 
ring-wall, in the sunshine, at the foot 
of a large beech, and was behaving 
quite quietly. With an air of vexation, 
however, the man concluded: “* Why 
did I take my rifle to town yesternight, 
to have it cleaned; he had never risen 
again, the skin had been mine, and I 
might all my life have had the credit 
of the thing.” 

The Prince, whom his military ex- 
periences here also stood in stead, for 
he had before now been in situations 
where from various sides inevitable evil 
seemed to threaten, said hereupon: 
“¢ What surety do you give me that if 
we spare your lion, he will not work 
destruction among us, among my 
people ?” 

“This woman and this child,” an- 
swered the father hastily, “ engage to 
tame him, to keep him peaceable, till 
I bring up the cage, and then we can 
carry him back unharmed and without 
harming any one.” 
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The boy put his flute toshis lips ; an 
instrument of the kind once named 
soft, or sweet flutes; short-beaked like 
pipes : he who understood the art, could 
bring out of it the gracefullest tones. 
Meanwhile the Prince had inquired of 
the watchman how the lion came up. 
“ By the hollow-way,” answered he, 
“which is walled in on both sides, 
and was formerly the only entrance, 
and is to be the only one still: two 
footpaths, which led in elsewhere, we 
have so blocked up and destroyed that 
no human being, except by that first 
narrow passage, can reach the Magic 
Castle which Prince Friedrich’s talent 
and taste is making of it.” 

After a little thought, during which 
the Prince looked round at the boy, 
who still continued as if softly pre- 
luding, he turned to Honorio, and 
said: “ Thou hast done much to-day, 
complete thy task. Secure that narrow 
path ; keep your rifles in readiness, but 
do not shoot till the creature can no 
otherwise be driven back: in any case, 
kindle a fire, which will frighten him 
ifhe make downwards. The man and 
woman take charge of the rest.” Ho- 
norio rapidly bestirred himself to exe- 
cute these orders. 

The child continued his tune, which 
was no tune; a series of notes without 
law, and perhaps even on that account 
so heart-touching: the by -standers 
seemed as if enchanted by the move- 
ment ofa song-like melody, when the 
father with dignified enthusiasm began 
to speak in this sort: 

“ God has given the Prince wisdom, 
and also knowledge to discern that all 
God’s works are wise, each after its 
kind. Behold the rock, how he stands 
fast and stirs not, defies the weather 
and the sunshine; primeval trees adorn 
his head, and so crowned he looks 
abroad; neither ifa mass rush away, 
will this continue what it was, but falls 
broken into many pieces and covers 
the side of the descent. But there too 
they will not tarry, capriciously they 
leap far down, the brook receives them, 
to the river he bears them. Not re- 
sisting, not contradictory, angular; no, 
smooth and rounded they travel now 
quicker on their way, arrive, from river 
to river, finally at the ocean, whither 
march the giants in hosts, and in the 
depths whereof dwarfs are busy. 

“* But who shall exalt the glory 
of the Lord, whom the stars praise 
from Eternity to Eternity! Why look 
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ye far into the distance? Consider 
here the bee: late at the end of harvest 
she still busily gathers, builds her a 
house, tight of corner, straight of wall, 
herself the architect and mason. Be- 
hold the ant: she knows her way, and 
loses it not; she piles her a dwelling 
of grass-halms, earth-crumbs and 
needles of the fir; she piles it aloft 
and arches it in; but she has laboured 
in vain, for the horse stamps, and 
scrapes it all in pieces: lo! he has 
trodden down her beams, and scattered 
her planks; impatiently he snorts and 
cannot rest; for the Lord has made the 
horse comrade of the wind and com- 
panion of the storm, to carry man whi- 
ther he wills, and woman whither she 
desires. But in the Wood of Palms 
arose he, the Lion, with earnest step 
traversed the wildernesses ; there rules 
he over all creatures, his might who 
shall withstand? Yet man can tame 
him ; and the fiercest of living things 
has reverence for the image of God, in 
which too the angels are made, who 
serve the Lord and his servants. For 
in the den of Lions Daniel was not 
afraid: he remained fast and faithful, 
and the wild bellowing interrupted not 
his song of praise.” 

This speech, delivered with expres- 
sion of a natural enthusiasm, the child 
accompanied here and there with grace- 
ful tones; but now, the father having 
ended, he, with clear melodious voice 
and skilful passaging, struck up his 
warble, whereupon the father took the 
flute, and gave note in unison, while 
the child sang : 


From the dens, I, in a deeper, 
Prophet’s song of praise can hear ; 
Angel-host he hath for keeper, 
Needs the good man there to fear ? 
Lion, Lioness, agazing, 

Mildly pressing round him came ; 
Yea, that humble holy praising, 

It hath made them tame. 


The father continued accompanying 
this strophe with his flute ; the mother 
here and there touched in as second 
voice. 

Impressive, however, in a quite pe- 
culiar degree, it was, when the child 
now began to shuffle the lines of the 
strophe into other arrangement; and 
thereby if not bring out a new sense, 
yet heighten the feeling by leading it 
into self-excitement : 


Angel-host around doth hover, 
Us in heavenly tones to cheer : 
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In the dens our head doth cover : 
Needs the poor child there to fear ? 
For that humble holy praising 

Will permit no evil nigh : 

Angels hover keeping, gazing, 
Who so safe as 1? 


Hereupon with emphasis and ele- 
vation began all three: 


For th’ Eternal rules above us, 
Lands and oceans rules his will ; 
Lions even as lambs shall love us, 
And the proudest waves be still. 


Whetted sword to scabbard cleaving, 
Faith and Hope victorious see : 
Strong, who, loving and believing, 
Prays, O Lord, to thee. 


All were silent, hearing, hearkening ; 
and only when the tones ceased could 
you remark and distinguish the im- 
pression they had made. All was as 
if appeased ; each affected in his way. 
The Prince, as if he now first saw the 
misery that a little ago had threatened 
him, looked down on his spouse, who 
leaning on him forebore not to draw 
out the little embroidered handkerchief, 
and therewith covered her eyes. It 
was blessedness for her to feel her 
young bosom relieved from the pres- 
sure with which the preceding minutes 
had loaded it. A_ perfect silence 
reigned over the crowd ; they seemed 
to have forgotten the dangers: the con- 
flagration below ; and above, the rising 
up of a dubiously-reposing Lion. 

By a sign to bring the horses, the 
Prince first restored the group to mo- 
tion; he turned to the woman, and 
said: * You think then that, once find 
the lion, you could, by your singing, 
by the singing of this child, with help 
of these flute-tones, appease him, and 
carry him back to his prison, unhurt 
and hurting no one?” ‘They answered 
yes, assuring and affirming; the Cas- 
tellan was given them as guide. And 
now the Prince started off in all speed 
with a few; the Princess followed 
slower with the rest of the train: mo- 
ther and son, on their side, under con- 
duct of the warder, who had got him- 
self a musket, mounted up the steeper 
part of the height. 

Before the entrance of the hollow- 
way which opened their access to the 
Castle, they found the hunters busy 
heaping up dry brush-wood, to have, 
in any case, a large fire ready for 
kindling. ‘ There is no need,” said 
the woman: “ it will ail go well and 
peaceably, without that.” 
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Farther on, sitting on a wall, his 
double-barrel resting in his lap, Hono- 
rio appeared ; at his post, as if ready 
for every occurrence. However, he 
seemed hardly to notice our party ; he 
sat as if sunk in deep thoughts, he 
looked round like one whose mind 
was not there. The woman addressed 
him with a prayer not to let the fire be 
lit ; he appeared not to heed her words ; 
she spoke on with vivacity, and cried : 
“ Handsome young man, thou hast 
killed my tiger, I do not curse thee ; 
spare my lion, good young man, I will 
bless thee.” 

Honorio was looking straight out 
before him, to where the sun on his 
course began to sink. ‘ Thou lookest 
to the west,” cried the woman; “ thou 
dost well, there is much to do there; 
hasten, delay not, thou wilt conquer. 
But first conquer thyself.” At this he 
appeared to give a smile; the woman 
stept on ; could not, however, but look 
back once more at him: a ruddy sun 
was overshining his face; she thought 
she had never seen a handsomer youth. 

“Tf your child,” said the warder 
now, “with his fluting and singing, 
can, as you are persuaded, entice and 
pacify the lion, we shall soon get mas- 
tery of him after; for the creature has 
lain down quite close to the perforated 
vaults through which, as the main pass- 
age was blocked up with ruins, we had 
to bore ourselves an entrance into the 
Castle-Court. Ifthe child entice him 
into this latter, I can close the opening 
with little difficulty ; then the boy, if 
he like, can glide out by one of the 
little spiral stairs he will find in the 
corner. We must conceal ourselves ; 
but I shall so take my place that a 
rifle-ball can, at any moment, help the 
poor child in case of extremity.” 

“ All these precautions are unne- 
cessary ; God and skill, piety and a 
blessing, must do the work.” —“ May 
be,”’ replied the warder; “ however, I 
know my duties. First, I must lead 
you, by a difficult path, to the top of 
the wall, right opposite the vaults and 
opening I have mentioned: the child 
may then go down, as into the arena 
of the show, and lead away the animal, 
if it will followhim.” This was done: 
warder and mother looked down in 
concealment, as the child descending 
the screw-stairs, shewed himself in the 
open space of the Court, and disap- 
peared opposite them in the gloomy 
opening; but forthwith gave his flute 
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voice, which by and by grew weaker, 
and at last sank dumb. The pause 
was bodeful enough; the old Hunter, 
familiar with danger, felt heart-sick at 
the singular conjuncture ; the mother, 
however, with cheerful face, bending 
over to listen, shewed not the smallest 
discomposure. 

At last the flute was again heard; 
the ‘child stept forth from the cavern 
with glittering satisfied eyes, the lion 
after him, but slowly, and as it seemed, 
with difficulty. He shewed here and 
there desire to lie down; yet the boy 
led him in a half-circle through the 
few disleaved many-tinted trees, till at 
length, in the last rays ofthe sun which 
poured in through a hole in the ruins, 
he set him down, as if transfigured in 
the bright red light; and again com- 
menced his pacifying song, the repe- 
tition of which we also cannot forbear : 


From the dens, I, in a deeper, 
Prophet’s song of praise can hear ; 
Angel-host he hath for keeper, 
Needs the good man there to fear ? 
Lion, Lioness, agazing, 

Mildly pressing round him came ; 
Yea, that humble, holy praising, 
It hath made them tame. 


Meanwhile the lion had laid itself 
down quite close to the child, and 
lifted its heavy right forepaw into his 
bosom ; the boy as he sung gracefully 
stroked it; but was not long in ob- 
serving that a sharp thorn had stuck 
itself between the balls. He carefully 
pulled it out; with a smile, took the 
party-coloured silk-handkerchief from 
his neck, and bound up the frightful 
paw of the monster ; so that his mother 
for joy bent herself back with out- 
stretched arms; and perhaps accord- 
ing to custom would have shouted and 
clapped applause, had not a hard hand 
gripe of the warder reminded her that 
the danger was not yet over. 

Triumphantly the child sang on, 
having with a few tones preluded : 


For th’ Eternal rules above us, 
Lands and oceans rules his will ; 
Lions even as lambs shall love us, 
And the proudest waves be still. 
Whetted sword to scabbard cleaving, 
Faith and Hope victorious see : 
Strong, who, loving and believing, 
Prays, O Lord, to thee. 


Were it possible to fancy that in the 
countenance of so grim a creature, the 
tyrant of the woods, the despot of the 
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animal kingdom, an expression of 
friendliness, of thankful contentment 
could be traced, then here was such 
traceable; and truly the child in his 
illustrated look had the air as of a 
mighty triumphant victor; the other 
figure indeed not that of one van- 
quished, for his strength lay concealed 
in him; but yet of one tamed, of one 
given up to his own peaceful will. 
The child fluted and sang on, changing 


Tue private character of the poet of 
whom we are about to treat is, we 
have heard, liable to the charge both 
of moral and political inconsistency. 
And, no doubt, a most virtuous dia- 
tribe might, at this commencement of 
our article, be directed with a great 
shew of reason, and to the terror of all 
aspiring geniuses, against the fame of 
un admired poet, who, having had by 
turns his fits of pious intolerance, re- 
volutionary enthusiasm, and absolute 
despotism — now un homme de mouve- 
ment, and now siding with the con- 
servatives, as the Pope, the Convention, 
or Napoleon had the sway —finally 
ended by professing himself a staunch 
republican. But the age of cant is fast 
expiring ; and people seem to grow 
more and more convinced, that a man 
may be a poet without shewing greater 
observance in his morals than his neigh- 
bour, and write Hebrew melodies and 
imitations of the prophets without being 
bona fide a saint. The character of this 
Italian may, for aught we know, be too 
flagitious for this jocular palliation ; 
but with that, we repeat, we have 
nothing to do—the man was a poet. 
And it is much to be feared that, were 
the religious consistency of every writer 
to be judged of with greater regard to 
the tenor of his life than to the tone 
of his sentimentalities, many a literary 
evangelist would be found blowing hot 
and cold with the same breath, and 
many a moral professor deserving the 
rebuke of the unsophisticated satyr. 
To those, then, who are aware of the 
frequent occurrence of this pheno- 
menon, it will not seem altogether 
surprising that so fiery and changeable 
a man should nevertheless be the 
author of some religious verses, and 
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the lines according to his way, and 
adding new : 


And so to good children bringeth 
Blessed Angel help in need ; 
Fetters o’er the cruel flingeth, 
Worthy art with wings doth speed. 


So hath tamed, and firmly iron'’d 
To a poor child’s feeble knee, 
Him the forest’s lordly tyrant, 
Song and Piety. 


be regarded by the modern Italians as 
one of their greatest poets of the nine- 
teenth century. 

Italian poetry, before the days of Al- 
fieri, stood at as low an ebb as that of 
any other country of Europe, notwith- 
standing the vitality of genius in that 
favoured land. Natural at first in the 
strains of Dante and Petrarch—a 
people sensitive, and in general sus- 
ceptible of strong and lively emotions, 
surrounded by a rich nature, placed 
under a sky of such infinite beauty, 
had little to do but to surrender them- 
selves to the impressions created by 
the sight of their serene and magni- 
ficent nights, their abundant and varied 
vegetation, and the majestic and melan- 
choly remains of antiquity. Enervated 
beyond endurance by Metastasio and 
Apostolo Zeno, it degenerated at length 
into points and vague subtleties, where- 
in one sees them neither attaining, 
enjoying, or regretting any thing real— 
where it is difficult to say whether it is 
reason, a sylph, or a woman, that is 
their mistress—harangues, in short, 
which are very much to the reproach 
both of Plato and Cupid. It was for 
the genius of Alfieri, that extraordinary 
man, to restore it once more to the 
healthy tone of its youth, and inspire 
it with those strains of nature and 
patriotism which his countrymen had 
not known since the days of their first 
and greatest reformer—or those, at least, 
of her second proudest name, whom the 
verses of his passionate admirer have 
so nobly eulogised — 


‘Quel grande alla cui fama angusto é il 
mondo, 


Per cui Laura ebbe in terra onor celeste.” 


Of the merits of Alfieri we are not 
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at present to treat. He has been can- 
didly and considerately weighed in the 
balance by eminent critics, and by 
universal voice numbered among those 
fiery and egotistical spirits who,—when 
their period of vegetation has ripened 
their passions to that state of bold 
question which demands the mystery of 
their being, and the destiny of man 
and nature,—spring upwards from the 
caverns of their dreamy youth, san- 
dalled with plumes of fire. Gazing 
upon the external world, they behold 
“ that it is good ;” and, analysing their 
own feelings, rejoice in that richer 
nature which their love believes uni- 
versal. Trusting that the eradication 
of ignorance and superstition from 
among mankind will produce an iden- 
tity of the intellect among civilised 
men, they strain every endeavour to- 
wards this golden point. But when 
Hope’s flattering tale has vanished 
with the bloom of youth, and the poet 
has passed into the “dreary cone” of 
life’s shade, the haughty spirit that 
once winged its flight into the sub- 
limest regions of the moral world ex- 
pires, broken-hearted, under the fatal 
necessity of “stooping to truth, and 
moralising its song.” Such natures 
seem essentially deficient in the plastic 
power requisite for the dramatic art. 
But this is sufficient in this vein. So 
many requisites, we are conscious, are 
fastidiously required and vainly sought 
by modern critics, that the reader, 
bewildered, like Rasselas at Imlac’s 
definition, generally cuts short the 
dissertation within his own mind— 
“Enough; I perceive that no man 
can ever be a poet.” There is a poetry 
in which the mind, reverting within 
itself, and from its own feelings de- 
riving nourishment to its thoughts, 
creates, within the narrow sphere of 
the internal man, a universe to itself— 
a poetry essentially active, which seeks 
the sublime in the profound, the spi- 
ritual in the sensible, the most im- 
portant, way the most melancholy, 
in the most frivolous; and referring 
all things to man, scatters over all a 
feeling vague and monotonous, if you 
will—but by how much it is vague, 
by so much does it participate in the 
invisible and infinite. To such a style 
of poetry the refinement of the intellect, 
the increase of our knowledge and 
desires, the course of public and pri- 
vate advents naturally conduct. There 
is another more extrinsic, lively, and 
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diversified kind, which, bordering, as 
it were, on the limits of the spirit, 
is an active and joyous spectator of 
the great theatre of universal beauty, 
and, content with the appearances and 
more sensible relations of objects, runs 
over all with an easy facility, gathering 
a rich, splendid, and delightful har- 
mony. ‘To unite the fruits of the one 
poetry with the flowers of the other— 
to touch the deepest chords of human 
nature, without pressing too strongly 
or harshly upon them, and instantly 
return to the more extrinsic, universal, 
and pleasing feelings—to select the 
moving without affecting the melan- 
choly —the thinking, without ascend- 
ing to the contemplative—the pro- 
found, without giving the fatiguing,— 
this is the secret of supreme genius, 
of a mind always open to the impres- 
sions of poetical feeling, and always 
its controlling master—free from every 
fetter of false art, but ever attentive to 
discern that delicate tie by which the 
beauties of human art connect them- 
selves as by a ring with the eternal 
beauties of nature. Placed as a link 
between the taste of past ages and 
that of a new generation, the poetry 
of Monti partakes of both the above 
kinds, but more of the second—not 
that it avoids the delicacy of the scarce 
perceptible sentiment, the grace of the 
adult feeling, the depth of vigorous 
passion, nor the serious and solemn 
spectacle of the great reality —but the 
spiritual part of his muse is lightly 
clothed in corporeal veils, and through 
fear of stiffness, mysticism, or want of 
precision, all things are reduced to 
images. The forms of meditation, the 
impulses of feeling, are by him trans- 
formed into idols of the fancy ; and 
from the fancy seem to rain down, 
without, as it were, his co-operation, 
sentiments and thoughts, like the me- 
lodies of Rossini. 

Since the days of Alfieri, there has 
lived no author who has done more to re- 
store the language and literature of the 
Italians to a manly and energetic tone, 
on the model ofits great founder Dante, 
or who has succeeded so well in the 
imitation of his pious and austere 
muse, and in the defence and restora- 
tion of its diction in the teeth of the 
feeble Della Cruscans. Whilst the 
contest for pre-eminence between the 
rival literatures of the classic and 
romantic eras continues to be agitated 
in the journals, schools, and univer- 
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sities of Italy, the voice of society has 
at length been listened to; and there 
is no longer reason to doubt that this 
regeneration will mark a new era in 
the history of Italian genius and imagi- 
nation. The criticism of an exhausted 
literature acts upon the last moments 
of its existence, as a clinical medicine 
upon the agony of a dying man. It 
tells us by what admirable union of 
faculties its organisation, while yet in 
infancy, struggled against destruction, 
and reanimating the exercise of its 
worn-out senses and the working of its 
imbecile organs, demands of them the 
same life, force, and sensibility, as it 
possessed at the period of its energetic 
youth. Is it, then, so difficult for these 
Della Cruscan Thebans to conceive that 
every thing perishes, in its turn, in the 
material world—even the form of men’s 
thoughts ; and that that is, at present, 
as far from the positive poetry of the 
ancients, or the romantic chivalry of 
Ariosto, as from their mythological 
allegories and conventional creeds. 
Among the ancients, it was the poets 
who created religion; with the moderns, 
it is religion which has formed the poets. 
And as no language more powerfully 
addresses itself to the passions, it may 
perhaps be permitted us to say, that, 
so long as poetry was not Christian, 
the great work of this new law, which 
reveals to the universe an entire order 
of thoughts and sentiments, could not 
be considered as completed. Chris- 
tianity, sometimes proscribed by power, 
sometimes combating with the arms of 
dialecticians, and finally, in those latter 
days of French domination, given up to 
the contemptuous sarcasms of savans, 
seemed for a length of time to exist 
only by the toleration of its indispens- 
able necessity. It appeared as if it 
was on the point of expiring under the 
epigrams of wits and the cavils of 
sophists, when all of a sudden arose 
a school, inspired with the loftiest and 
most beautiful ideas, adorned with the 
most precious gifts of genius, and which 
expressed the most elevated sentiments 
and the most accomplished perfection 
of society, in an age when the entire 
circle of civilisation had been described. 
What impression, we would ask, would 
the tiresome choirs of pagan divinities 
now make upon the feelings of the un- 


** SONNET. 


** Now mellowing Autumn bears off in 
his train 

The ivy and the vine, and, uncontroll’d, 

Old Tiber’s torrent, o’eritsmarginroll’d, 
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deceived world — divinities over whom 
even physical nature has the advantage 
of novelty? The heavens, all deserted 
as the atheists would have made them, 
are nevertheless more eloquent to the 
soul than Saturn or Jupiter. There is 
not a wave that does not carry to the 
shore on which it breaks more poetical 
inspiration than the antiquated fable of 
Neptune and his eternal train—the 
muses of the classic Parnassus. Cold 
images of certain divisions of the 
sciences, arts, and poetry, have lost 
all their attraction, even at college; 
and Christianity, accompanied by her 
three immortal muses, Religion, Love, 
and Liberty, which are to reign over all 
the poetical generations of the future 
(at least until those forms shall also 
have been exhausted, and the “ whirli- 
gig of time brings about his revenges,”) 
has now her turn of triumph. If some 
great poets revived for a time the glory 
of mythology towards the end of the 
classic ages of antiquity, it is solely 
because they had divined, with pro- 
phetic anticipation, these more recent 
muses of our age, and unconsciously 
yielded to them an involuntary empire 
over their compositions. The Pollio of 
Virgil was perhaps worthy to afford 
one more authority to the prophecies ; 
and that poet, the cunningest hand 


‘« That ever swept the chords of passion’s 
lyre,” 

who invented, in the admirable episode 

of Dido, the melancholy of Christian 

and chivalrous passion, was not far 

from elevating himself into the sub- 

limest secrets of Revelation. 

The first volume which we shall 
notice of Monti’s works contains his 
sonnets, lyrical pieces, fables, &c. &c. 
Of his sonnets, we attempt one, which 
seems among his best, and place at 
the side of our version, the original of 
another addressed to a portrait of his 
daughter, which is interesting, consi- 
dering the subject of his famous tragedy, 
Aristodemus. Most of the others betray 
Petrarch. We may also be forgiven 
for subjoining, though somewhat out 
of place, a translation of Dante’s famous 
sonnet to his mistress, the tenderness 
of which Monti, with all his successful 
imitations, has never equalled. 


‘* SONNET. 
“Pid la contemplo, pil vaneggio in 
quella 
Mirabil tela: e il cor, che ne sospira, 
Si nell’ obbietto del suo amor delira, 
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Sweeps arch and bridge across the 
adjacent plain. 

Soracte, in his hoary livery dight, 

Surmounts the snowy clouds with er- 
mine crown’d, 

And scarce the sun fulfils his eastern 
round, 

Ere shades obscure involve his glim- 
mering light. 

Now ocean’s grey abyss resounds, and 
foam 

Gathers upon the sea, and vast waves 
burst, 

Whilst roaring Aquilo locks up the 
home 

Of crowded towns and huts, lawn-in- 
terspersed ; 

Fabio at Thesis’ threshold weeps his 
doom — 

Inglorious tears !—of Time’s lost fruits 
the worst.” 
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Che gli amplessi n’aspetta e la favella. 

Ond’ io gia corro ad abbracciarla. Ed 
ella 

Labbro non move, ma lo sguardo gira 

Vér me si lieto che mi dice: or mira, 

Diletto genitor, quanto son bella. 

Figlia, io rispondo, dun gentil sereno 

Ridon tue forme; e questaimago é 
diva 

Si che ogni tela al paragon vien meno. 

Ma un’ imago di te vegg’ io piu viva, 


E la veggo sol co; quella che in seno 


Al tuo tenero padre Amor Scolpiva.” 


** DANTE ALIGHIERI 


** Negli occhi porta la mia Donna Amore. 


«* Love, in her eyes enthroned, my lady bears ; 
So gentle makes she all she looks upon, 
Passing, all turn and bless her unawares — 
No heart but beats if she saluteth one. 
All colour leaves his downcast face — he sighs, 
Grieving for all his own unworthiness — 
All pride or anger swift before her flies. 
Aid me, bright dames, her homage to express ! 
All gentleness, all thoughts of love, all kindness, 
Spring in the hearts of those who hear her speak ; 
So, to behold how fair her virtues shine, 
And to adore not, must be very blindness ; 
But when she faintly smiles, all words are weak — 
So wondrous is that miracle divine !” 


Most of the lyrical pieces, as well 
as the Basvilliana and other cantos, 
are disfigured by the introduction of 
uninteresting personifications, which 
were the fashion in those days. Thus 
we have lines to Amor Peregrino, 
Amor Vergognoso, La Fecondita, &c. ; 
among which there are some charming 
lines addressed to a child, “ Sopra un 
Fanciullo.” 


*O prima ed ultima 
Cura e diletto 

Di madre amabile, 

Bel Pargoletto ; 


O delle Grazie 
Dolce trastullo, 

Ovezzosissimo 
Caro Fanciullo, 


Se le difficili 
Nojose notti 

Mai ti no rechino 
Sonni interrotti ; 


Se brutte e pallide 
Larve indiscrete 
L’ ozio non turbino 
Di tua quiete, 
Vieni, e si plachino 
Que’ tuo begli occhi, 
Vieni ad assiderti 
Su i miei ginocchi. 
Vieni, ch’ io voglioti 
Dir cento cose, 
Tutte piacevoli, 
Tutte amorose. 


Diré che placida 

Ti spira in viso 
Aura dolcissima 

Di pace e riso ; 
Che tu il pit candido 

Sei fra i perfetti 
Amabilissimi 

Bei Bamboletti.” 


And the following elegant song, 


‘¢ Su l’odorato talamo.” 


**O balmy Air! thou murmurer — 
Flitting, sighing every where — 
Through those elms, with sweet accord, 
Gently sound to mine idol adored! 
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Go, balmy air! and gently blow, 
And on her to-night bestow, 


Who to sleep will soothe my woe, 
Thy divine repose now! 


O seek that I her favour share ! — 
Since thou flittest every where, 
To her window go, aud there 
Let thy pinions close now. 


Weary wind, who wanderest 
Through the leaves, and mine unrest 
Joy long past, and love unblest, 
Mournest through yon willow — 


Cease thy sorrow — cease, O cease ! 
Lest thy song my sighs increase ; 
Whisper nought but calm and peace 

To her lowly pillow! 


Gentle, wanton, frolic Air— 

Flitting, sighing every where — 
Through those elms, with sweet accord, 
Gently sound to mine idol adored !” 


The other volumes are filled with 
absurd court ballads, a war of words 
in the shape of a controversy with the 
Academicians, a translation of the Iliad 
into blank verse, and another endea- 
vour to compress into a like quantity 
of Italian intricacies the satires of the 
obscure and barbarous Persius,— of all 
which we think it no shame to plead 
ignorance. The subject of the “ Bas- 
villiana” is the death and apotheosis 
of Hugh Basville, a friend of the author, 
who was murdered by the Roman 
populace ‘during the commencement 
of the French Revolution, under the 
suspicion of being a political regene- 
rator sent among them by the Conven- 
tion. The poet has, with considerable 
tact, managed to cast a veil over the 
cruelty of the deed, (as if the man had 
been killed in a friendly manner, purely 
for his own good,) to apologise for his 
acquaintance, and, at the same time, 
conciliate the Pope by abusing the 
revolution and its authors, sanctifying 
Louis XVI., and condemning to hell 
Voltaire; who, albeit he was deem- 
ed a swan while upon earth, it seems 
is considered as little better than a 
crow in the other regions. He thus 
passes in review, before the king, the 
soul of Basville, and the angel who 
performs the office of Virgil to Dante, 
while traversing the phantasmal scene— 


‘‘ Capitano di mille alto si vede 
Uno spettro passar lungo ed arcigno 
Superbamente coturnato il piede 
E costui di Ferney, l’empio e ma- 
ligno 
Filosophante, ch’or tra morti, € corbo 
E fu, tra vivi poetando, un cigno !” 


Though spoilt in many passages by 
the introduction of his favourite ab- 
stractions, the “ Basvilliana” is never- 
theless an admirable copy of Dante, 
and cannot be sufficiently praised 
for its stately and dignified tone, 
notwithstanding it sometimes breaks 
out into those pious and intolerant 
exultations over a conquered enemy, 
which, though exactly in the taste of 
the Hebrew poets, are now-a-days 
suspected to savour too much of pull- 
ing the dead lion by the beard. The 
rejoicing of the “ Lion of Judah,” 
who imagined that the death of a 
solitary ambassador was the finish of 
the reforming mania, was, however, in 
this instance somewhat premature : 


“Che di Guida il Leon non anco é morto 
Ma vive e rugge, e il pelo arruffa e gli 
occhi 
Terror d’Egitto, e d’Israel conforto.” 


The following picture of an agitated 
city displays both the beauties and 
defects of our author : 


‘« Sul primo entrar della citta dolente 
Stanno il Pianto, le Cure, e la Follia, 
Che salta e nulla vede e nulla sente. 

Evvi il turpe Bisogno, e la restia 
Inerzia colle man sotto le ascelle, 


L’uno all altra appoggiati in su la via. 
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Evvi l’arbitra Fame, a cui la pelle 
Informasi dall’ ossa, e i lerci denti 
Fanno orribile siepe alle mascelle. 

Vi son le rubiconde Ire furenti, 

E la discordia pazza il capo avvolta 
Di lacerate bende e di serpenti. 

Vi son gli orbi Desiri, e della stolta 
Ciurmaglia i Sogni, e le Paure smorte 
Sempre il crin rabbuffate e sempre in volta. 

Veglia custode delle meste porte, 

E le chiude a suo senno e le disserra 
L’ ancella e insieme la rival di Morte ; 

La cruda, io dico, furibonda Guerra, 

Che nel sangue s’abbevera e gavazza, 
Esol del nome fa tremao la terra. 

Staule intorno I’ Erinni, e le fan piazza, 
E allacciando le van I’ elmo e la maglia 
Della gorgiera e della gran corazza; 

Mentre un pugnal battulo alla tanaglia 
De’ fabbri di Cocito in man le caccia, 
E la sprona e |’ incuora alla battaglia.” 


Of his tragedies we have little to 
observe. The Caius Gracchus is a 
copy of the French scene; and the 
Galeotto Manfredi, wherein he boasts 
with Horace of being the first to desert 
the Grecian footsteps, and to paint 
domestic records — 


“«__ vestigia Greca 
Ausus deserere et celebrare domes. 
tica facta—”’ 


is a cold and inanimate failure. The 
subject of the piece is taken from 
Machiavelli, who, in the eighth section 
of his Florentine history, thus makes 
mention of it in few words: “ To this 
tumult in Romagna was joined another 
commotion in that province, which was 
not of less importance. Galeotto, the 
Lord of Faenza, had for wife the 
daughter of Messer Giovanni Benti- 
vogli, Prince of Bologna. She, either 
through jealousy, her husband’s bad 
treatment, or her own abandoned na- 
ture, was inspired with such detestation 
of him, that her passions were roused 
to the pitch of conspiring to deprive 
him of his life and state.” Machiavelli, 
leaving the true motives of the crime 
in uncertainty, Monti has made his 
play turn sae the excess of the wife’s 
jealousy, fomented by a_perfidious 
courtier. In his Aristodemus, which 
the reader will find translated in Bur- 
ney’s Tragic Drama, the subject is the 
painful tale, common to the fabulous 
ages of Palestine, Greece, and Rome, in 
Jepthah’s, Agamemnon’s, and Brutus’s 
vows. The excess to which pride and 
ambition spurred the King of the 
Messenians to kill his own daughter, 


with all its horrible circumstances, is 
related at full length in Pausanias. 
It is entirely upon the French model; 
and though displaying a command of 
rhetorical phraseology, with every at- 
tention to the unities, is scarcely worth 
the place assigned it by his countrymen 
in their literature. Although Monti’s 
tragedies display in every line the 
copier of Alfieri, they are not for a 
moment to be compared with the 
furious energies of that poet’s Saul — 
one of the noblest works of the nine- 
teenth century. 

Of all his poetical pieces, the “ Bas- 
villiana” would perhaps the best stand 
translation; but, as it is too long to 
give entire in this place, we shall con- 
tent ourselves with selecting another 
subject as a fair and candid specimen 
of Monti’s style, which, with the same 
beauties a peculiarities, combines 
the advantage of brevity. The reader’s 
imagination will, we think, be directed 
by it towards the Hebrew Melodies of 
Lord Byron, (who was an admirer of 
the Italian,) and, in some degree, 
perhaps, to the Prophecy of Dante, 
or Mr. Heraud’s Descent into Hell, 
in which peculiar stanza it will be 
observed that it is written; a measure 
which, though not yet naturalised in 
English poetry, from its somewhat 
artificial character, is nevertheless, as 
is proved by the latter poem, admir- 
ably adapted for narrative description, 
from the effect which the constant re- 
currence of the rhymes produces in 
keeping alive the attention of the 
reader. 
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** PER LA PASSIONE DI NOSTRO SIGNORE. 


‘* Tristo pensier, che dal funereo monte, 
Ove spirar trafitto un Dio vedesti, 
Ritorni indietro sbigotlito in fronte.” 


** Sad thought, that from the lorn funereal mount 
Whereon a victim God thou didst behold, 
Once more returnest, with thy downcast front, 


Weeping vain tears !— O whither dost thou hold 
Thy wayward course, and, midst yon mournful plain, 
What scene of grief and terror dost unfold ? 


Lo! the vast hills their labouring fires unchain, 
Whilst from afar the ocean’s thunders roar ; 
Lo! the dark heavens above lament in rain 


The mortal sin ; and, from her inmost core, 
Earth, tremulous and uncertain, rocks with fear, 
Lest the abyss her ancient deluge pour. 


Ah me ! —reveal’d within my soul I hear 
Prophetic throbs, the signs of wrath divine, 
Tumultuous as though Nature’s end were near. 


I see the paths of impious Palestine, 
I see old Jordan, as each shore he laves, 
Turbid and slow, towards the sea decline. 


Here pass’d the ark o’ the covenant, and waves 
Roll’d backward reverent, and their secrets bared, 
Leaving their gulfs and their profoundest caves ; 


Here folded all the flock whose faith repair’d 


To Him, that Shepherd whom the all-hoping one 
’Midst woods and rocks to the deaf world declared : — 


Him, after labours long, the glorious Son, 
The Lord of Nazareth, join’d, and quickly known, 
Closed what his great precursor had begun. 


Then sudden through the serene air there shone 
A lamp, and, lo! ‘ This is my Son beloved !’ 
From the bright cloud a voice was heard to own. 


River divine! which then electric moved 
From out thine inmost bowers to kiss those feet, 
Blessing thy waters with that sight approved : 


Tell me, where did thy waves divided meet, 
Enamour’d — and, ah! where upon thy shore 
Were mark’d the footsteps of my Jesus sweet ?— 


Tell me, where now the rose and lilies hoar, 
Which, wheresoe’er the immortal footsteps trod, 
Sprang fragrant from thy dewy emerald floor ? 


Alas! thou moanest loud, thy willows nod, 
Thy gulfs in hollow murmurs seem to say, 


That all thy joy to grief is changed by God, 


Such wert thou not, O Jordan ! when the sway 
Of David’s line, along thy listening flood, 
Portentous signs from heaven confirm’d each day. 


Then didst thou see how fierce the savage brood 
Of haughty Midian and proud Moab’s line, 
Conquer’d and captive, on thy bridges stood, 
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‘LEhen Sion’s warriors, listed round her shrine, 
Gazed from their towers of strength, and view’d afar 
The scatter’d hosts of the lost Philistine ; 


Whilst, terror of each giant conqueror, 
Roar’d Judah’s lion, leaping in his pride, 
’Midst the wild pomp of their barbaric war. 


But Salem’s glory faded, as the tide 
Of waves that ebb and flow, and nought remains 
Save a scorn’d word for scoffers to deride. 


The splendour of Mount Carmel treads her plains, 
The Saviour of lost Israel now appears, 
And faithless Sion all his love disdains. 


The Proud One would not that her prophet’s tears 
Should be remember’d, nor the voice inspired, 
Which, wailing for her wrong, late fill’d her ears ; 


When, with prophetic inspiration fired, 
‘The cloud that forms the future’s dark disguise 
Fled, and unveil’d the Lamb of God desired. 


Daughter of foul iniquity, the guise 
Of impious Babylon did thy garment make, 
And, on the light of truth, seal’d up thine eyes. 


But he, that God, dishonour’d for thy sake, 
Soon shalt thou, in omnipotent disdain, 
Behold him vengeance for his Son awake. 


Under his feet the heavens and starry train 
Tremble and roll, the howling whirlwinds fly, 
Calling each tempest-winged hurricane ; 


Chaunting its thunder-psalm throughout the sky, 
And, fill’d with arrows of consuming fire, 
His quiver he hath slung upon his thigh. 


As smoke before the storm’s ungovern’d ire, 
The mountains melt before his dread approach, 
The rapid eye marks not the avenging Sire ; 


Whilst, burning to remove the foul reproach, 
Now from Ausonia’s strand the troop departs 
On the inviolate temple to encroach. 


Cedron afar the murmur hears, and starts, 
But, lifting not to heaven his trembling font, 
Through Siloa’s slender brook confounded darts. 


Now, scorning to attire with splendour wont 
Thy plains, the sun eclipses, and the brand 
God from the sheath draws on thine impious front. 


I see his lightnings flash upon the band 
Of armies round thy synagogue impure, 
Thine altars blazing as the fires expand ! — 


I see where War, and Death, and Fear, secure 
*Midst the hoarse clang of each terrific sound, 
Gigantic stalk through falling towers obscure ; — 


Like deer, when sharp the springing tigers bound 
Upon their timid troop, thy virgin trains 
And sires unwarlike every fane surround. 
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With glaring eyeballs and distended veins, 
Forth Desperation flies from throng to throng, 
And frantic life at his own hand disdains. 


Disorder follows fast, and shrieks prolong 
The hidéous tumult — then the city falls, 
Avenging horribly her prophet’s wrong. 


Amidst the carnage, on the toppling walls, 
Howls and exults and leaps wild Cruelty, 
And priest and youth and age alike appals. 


With naked swords, and through a blood-red sea, 


Flowing around the mountains of the dead, 
Victorious rides the insulting enemy. 


The flames, the buildings, temple, soon o’erspread 
With divine fury, and the heavens despised 
Smile on the horror which their tempest bred. 


Thus with foul scorn, dishonour’d and disguised, 
The conquering Latin eagles bore enchain’d 
Jerusalem’s disloyal ark chastised ; 


And she now lies with frightful footsteps stain’d, 
Buried ’midst thorns and sand, and the hot sun 
Scares the fierce dragon where her Judge once reign’d. 


Thus when from heaven the fatal bolt hath done 
Sad desolation in some glorious wood, 
Striking the boughs which upwards highest run, 


Though scorch’d and burnt, still o’er its neighbourhood 
Majestic towers aloft the giant oak, 

As, poised by its own ponderous weight it stood, 
Waiting the thunder of a second stroke.” 


Before closing our remarks, two 
words may be permitted us in con- 
firmation of what we have said above 
with regard to classicism, that flower 
of national genius, produced and cul- 
tivated by time. Whoever considers 
the Italian poetic literature of our age, 
as it displays itself in Cesarotti, Parini, 
Alfieri, Monti, Foscolo, Pindemonte, 
Manzoni, Niccollini, &c., must of ne- 
cessity recognise a tone of mind far 
different, views and intentions less 
formal than material, and other qua- 
lities immeasurably distant from those 
of their classical bards—with the ex- 
ception, perhaps, of a certain duntesque 
vein pervading the whole, which is 
that of contemplating truly and natu- 
rally actual Italian life and intellect, 
softened down by the mournful remem- 
brance of their ancient greatness, and 
consoled by the hope of making the 
future more prosperous, by conspiring 
together with noble and masculine 
sense. The violent storm of an age, 
now destructive and then regenerative, 
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now declining, and anon springing up 
into renewed existence, has passed away 
and subsided. Those fabulous dreams 
of an amorous life, which were ever 
dissolving into languid “ lais” and 
canzonis, into tender desires and con- 
ceits, fluttering like bees around the 
artificial flower of love, are now spent 
and evaporated. The mind, more solid 
and austere, requires other food than 
those frivolous rhodomontades ; and 
this temper of mind, this style of 
thought and imagination, betrays itself 
in other guises than the criticisms of 
an over-refined or enervated language. 
The celebrated men of genius, spread 
over their numerous cities, are every- 
where balanced and compared against 
each other. What, then, in conclusion, 
shall we say? Shall we deny that those 
authors are classical who represent the 
flower of the genius and sentiment of 
their age, merely because they are not 
romantic in the sense of Ariosto or 
Petrarch, or because they are not after 
the Greek forms? We deem it enough 
EE 
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to have indicated in these few words 
the rotation of Italian poetry, to con- 
found all those who, either through 
partiality, prejudice, or any other nar- 
rowness of mind, would decry the pre- 
sent poetic age, only because it is harsh, 
rugged, and as yet somewhat unformed. 
A commerce more unlimited, frequent, 
and intimate with other nations, and a 
communication more unreserved of the 
species of knowledge in which they are 
most needful, will assuredly promote 
still farther the welfare of this nation, 
as soon as it shall be so ordered in the 
eternal councils of the Supreme Mover. 

A powerful spur has already been 
given to the new romantic literature 
by the Germans and other writers ; 
and we look forward with hope to the 
dawn of a new day, when another 
Rienzi shall shout the thrilling pean 
of liberty to the sons of Romulus, 
a happier Dante restore the good 
estate of Florence, and the winged 
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genius of romance, flowing on and 
filling all things with melody, shall 
once more hover over his own beauti- 
ful land— 


««E dice Roma mia sara ancor bella.” 


The vision of such a deliverance is 
one that naturally forces itself upon us 
at the present moment. It is impos- 
sible, even for one who is but a mere 
spectator of the shows of this mortal 
scene, to feel otherwise towards a land 
to which we are indebted for so much. 
We are all Italians—our laws, our 
literature, our religion, our arts, have 
their root in Italy—and, but for her, 
we might still have remained the same 
painted savages which Julius Cwsar 
found us. It is time for Europe to 
arise and assert her liberties. Florence, 
Milan, Venice, Rome, are all stript like 
athlete, each from his separate station, 
to run 


‘* For the high prize lost on Philippi’s shore. 
As then Hope, Truth, and Justice did avail, 


So now may Fraud and Wrong. 


O hail! 


Great Spirit, deepest Love! 
Which rulest and dost move 


All things which live and are, within the Italian shore ; 
Who spreadest heaven around it, 
Whose woods, rocks, waves, surround it; 
Who sittest in thy star, o’er ocean’s western floor— 
Spirit of beauty ! at whose soft command 
The sunbeams and the showers distil its foison 
From the earth’s bosom chill ; 
O bid those beams be each a blinding brand 
Of lightning ! bid those showers be dews of poison ! 
Bid the earth’s plenty kill! 
Bid thy bright heaven above, 
Whilst light and darkness bound it, 
Be their tomb who plann’d 
To make it ours and thine ! 
Or with thine harmonising ardours fill 
And raise thy sons, as o’er the prone horizon 
Thy lamp feeds every twilight wave with fire— 
Be man’s high hope and inextinct desire 
The instruments to work thy will divine ! 
Then clouds from sunbeams, antelopes from leopards. 
And frowns and fears from Thee 
Would not more swiftly flee 
Than Celtic wolves from the Ausonian shepherds, 
Whatever, Spirit, from thy starry shrine, 
Thou yieldest or withholdest, O let be 
This country of thy worship ever free !” 
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MISS MARTINEAU’S “ COUSIN MARSHALL” —“ THE PREVENTIVE CHECK.” 


Tue Westminster Review, in speaking 
of one of Miss Martineau’s little books, 
bursts forth into the following excla- 
mation : 


“ What a country is England! where 
a young lady may put forth a book like 
this, quietly, modestly, and without the 
apparent consciousness of doing any ex- 
traordinary act; and, what is more, 
where others see as little to be surprised 
at in the circumstance, and receive the 
boon with the indifference of any ordi- 
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nary courtesy ° 


This flourish we feel a strong in- 
clination to parody. Our own reflec- 
tions, after reading “ Cousin Marshall,” 
though ofa different cast, yet fell into a 
very similar form. We could not help 
saying to ourselves —- 

“ What a frightful delusion is this, 
called, by its admirers, Political Eco- 
nomy, which can lead a young lady to 
put forth a book like this!—a book 
written by a woman against the poor — 
a book written by a young woman 
against marriage! And what is more, 
where a long tirade against all charity, 
and an elaborate defence of the closest 
selfishness, is received with acclamation 
by those who profess themselves the 
friends of the people and the advocates 
of the distressed.’ 

In another point of view, too, we 
might fairly express amazement at the 
delight with which Miss Martineau’s 
tracts are received, if we could be sur- 
prised at any thing from a “ political 
economist.’ These gentry are ever 
complimenting each other, and the 
whole class to which they belong, as 
the only men who know how to reason 
logically on the management of a 
country. The contempt which they 
uniformly express for the minds and 
arguments of those who receive not 
their fancies, is often ludicrous, some- 
times irritating. And yet, in the pre- 
sent case, their warmest and most un- 
qualified approbation is unhesitatingly 
given to a tissue of reasonings, which 
would disgrace the third class of any 
ladies’ boarding-school of decent cha- 
racter, in these days of improved female 
education. 

What, for instance, would any pro- 


perly-qualified “English teacher” say 
to such a specimen of logic as that 
which forms the main substance and 
staple of Cousin Marshall? The nar- 
rative gives us some lively, but rather 
overdrawn sketches, of workhouse griev- 
ances, and other mal-administrations of 
the poor-laws. The conclusion drawn 
from these sketches, in the doctrinal 
parts of the book, is, that the poor-laws 
should be wholly abolished! entirely 
swept away ! ! 

ry the same argument on the Court 
ofChancery. No one doubts that great 
grievances exist in that court, and not 
less under a Brougham than under an 
Eldon. Property has been wasted in 
useless disputes ; hearts have been bro- 
ken by endless delay; therefore, ac- 
cording to Miss Martineau’s exquisite 
logic, it would be better at once wholly 
to abolish the Court of Chancery, and 
let the lieges, if they will get into dis- 
putes about their property, settle those 
disputes by fisty-cuffs, or ask for a 
“writ of helter-skelter.” 

Or who, again, of higher intellect 
than some village overseer, grumbling 
out his weekly complaint, “the more 
you give, the more you may,” would 
dream of seriously urging the insuffi- 
ciency of a charity to do every thing, as 
an argument against — any thing ? 
And yet this “ skilful dialectician,” as 


one of her admirers calls her, gravely 
puts this forward, once and again, as a 


conclusive argument! Lying-in cha- 
rities are vehemently denounced, as 
among “the worst in existence” of all 
public institutions. And what is a 
chief objection to them? 


** It is dreadful to see the numbers of 
poor women disappointed of a reception 
at the last moment, and totally unpro- 
vided. The more are admitted, the more 
are thus disappointed.” p, 37. 


So that, if you have a lying-in hos- 
pital in an indigent neighbourhood, 
with fifty beds, and you find that the 
applications would fill a hundred, the 
remedy is, not to enlarge it, but to pull 
it down ! 

Arguing in a similar manner, of dis- 
tributions of coals and blankets in 
winter, we are taught to believe that 
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such distributions are actually wicked 
and inhuman. 


“If I were you, I would explain to 
my neighbours, that, finding this mode 
of charity creates more misery than it re- 
lieves, I should discontinue it. * 

The more support you offer them, the 
more surprisingly they will increase.” 
p- 117. 


How the gift of coals and blankets 
to a poor family at Christmas should 
“¢ create misery,” does not, at first sight, 
appear very obvious. But Miss M. 
has a reason ready for this : 

“The beggars are brought by your 
master’s charity-purse. I reckon, from 
what I have seen here, that every blan- 
ket given away brings two naked people, 
and every bushel of coals, a family that 
wants to be warmed.” p.89. 


The Arabian Nights’ Entertainments 
are dry matter of fact compared with 
this. Whole families moving from 
one part of the country to another, 
abandoning their parishes and settle- 
ments, for the chance of a blanket and 
a bushel of coals when the winter 
comes round! And villages, where 
the cottages stand empty in such abun- 
dance, that new-comers, in any num- 
ber, can find dwellings all ready to 
their hands! Where has this young 
woman lived all her days ? 

It probably would be too great a tax 
upon Miss M.’s logical and reflective 
powers, to ask her whether, ifa pauper, 
by coming from Berkshire into Hants, 
“ increased the misery” in the latter, he 
did not also equally diminish the misery 
in the former? The mere moving 
about of the poor in search of com- 
passion, even were it true to any ex- 
tent, is not an “ increase of misery” to 
the country at large ; but the right way 
to end all dispute about “ bringing 
naked people” into parishes, is not to 
starve them every where alike, but to 
cherish them every where alike, and 
then they will not “swarm after a 
charity-purse.” 

But if we were to follow Miss M. 
through all her chimeras and causes of 
alarm, we might write a book at least 
as large as her own. Her greatest 
horror is, of course, the perverse folly 
of the poor in marrying! and nothing 
can exceed the absurdity of some of 
the motives she assigns for the mar- 
riages of the poor. Lying-in hospitals 
are denounced as “causing misery,” 
just as much as the distribution of 
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coals and blankets; and then it is 
asked — 


“« What else could be expected, under 
so direct a bounty on improvidence, 
under so high a premium on population?” 
p- 37. 


So that this young lady evidently 
takes it for granted, that many people 
marry principally, or solely, in order 
to have the happiness of lying-in in an 
hospital !!! 

In another place she equally con- 
demns alms-houses. 


‘They are very bad things. Only 
consider the number of young people 
that marry, under the expectation of get- 
ting their helpless parents maintained 
by the public.” p. 42. 


And as alms-houses are not to be 
built, lest the young folks should 
marry, so, in another place, the cottage 
system is condemned, and for the same 
reason — “‘ Under no system does po- 
pulation increase more rapidly.” Now 
what is meant by “the cottage system” 
is merely this, that every poor agri- 
cultural labourer should have his own 
little dwelling; and also, if possible, 
his own garden. In many districts, it is 
well known, two or three families are at 
present crammed into one cottage, and 
twelve or fourteen persons, grown or 
growing up, are forced to sleep in two 
small rooms. This is the system which 
this young lady would wish to have 
kept up, because, forsooth, if men 
were allowed to have cottages, they 
would soon want wives and children! 
“ Under no system does population 
increase more rapidly!” Delicate 
creature ! 

The truth is, that there is nothing 
here but a very old story. The feel- 
ings of these political economists to- 
wards the people, are just the same as 
those entertained three thousand years 
ago by Pharaoh towards the children 
of Israel. The cry is just the same: 
* Come now, let us deal wisely with 
the people, dest they multiply upon us.” 
And there are those among ourselves, 
who, if they dare, would gladly em- 
ploy the same means with those adopted 
by Pharaoh. Dean Swift’s plan, how- 
ever, of making pork of the young ones, 
was preferable, in many points of view, 
to the Egyptian method. 

But, by whatever means it may be 
brought about, Miss Martineau agrees 
with the Edinburgh professor, that no- 
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thing but “ a limitation of numbers” will 
‘ave the country. And so said Pharaoh. 

It is true, that neither Miss Marti- 
reau, nor Dr. Chalmers, nor any of 
the leading writers of that party, have 
yet dared to propose to the world—or, 
probably, even to confess to themselves, 
—the ultimate lengths to which their 
system would carry them. But half 
measures will not do: they may as 
well speak out at once. We tell them, 
without doubt or hesitation, that not 
only is their whole system based upon 
untruth and mistatement of fact, but 
that the remedy they propose is wholly 
insufficient to meet the evil which they 
profess to have discovered. And upon 
these two points we shall trouble Miss 
Martineau with a few observations. 

I. Then, we must tell her, in the 
plainest terms, that Tne EvrL of which 
she stands in so much dread, is WHOLLY 
THE CREATURE OF HER OWN IMAGINA- 
TION; aided, probably, by the absurd 
exaggerations of Malthus, Chalmers, 
and others. This supposed evil is the 
growth of pauperism, the decline of the 
wealth of the nation, the gradual ab- 
sorption of property in the support of 
the poor, ending, of course, in univer- 
sal poverty and distress at the last. 
This is the ever-recurring burden of 
her song. 


‘« Distress is more prevalent than ever, 
and goes on to increase every year. The 
failure of British benevolence, vast as it 
is in amount, has hitherto been com- 
plete.” p. 39. 

“« The wonder is, how the pauper sys- 
tem has failed to swallow up all our re- 
sources, and make us a nation of paupers. 
But to this condition we shall infallibly 
be brought, unless we take speedy means 
to stop ourselves.” p. 49. 

“Ina few years more, the profits of 
all kind of property will be absorbed by 
the increasing rates, and capital will 
therefore cease to be invested; land will 
be let out of cultivation, manufactures 
will cease, and the nation become one 
vast congregation of paupers.” p. 49. 

“Our pauper-list is swelled, year by 
year; it grows at both ends. Paupers 
multiply their own numbers as fast as 
they can, and rate-payers sink down into 
rate-receivers.” p. 111. 

‘* We are now borne down, we shall 
soon be crushed by the weight of our 
burdens.” p, 121. 

“‘The proportion of the indigent to 
the rest of the population having in- 
creased from age to age.” p. 130. 

“ If not adopted speedily, all measures 
will be too late to prevent the universal 
pre valence of poverty in this kingdom ; 
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the legal provision for the indigent now 
operating the extinction of our national 


resources, at a perpetually increasing 
rate.” p. 132. 


It requires a strong belief in the in- 
fatuation of these people, to prevent 
our charging them with downright ef- 
frontery. For what but either the one 
or the other can produce such assertions 
as these? To represent the poor as 
perpetually encroaching on the pro- 
perty of the rich, and as encroaching 
at so rapid a rate as to threaten the 
entire annihilation of all capital ; and 
to state these things with their eyes 
open, and with the power of comparing 
and judging of things around them, is 
certainly one of the most astounding 
attempts that has ever been made, upon 
the credulity of the public. 

The poor are said to be preying 
upon the rich at so rapid a rate as to 
threaten the entire absorption of all 
property, if the present state of things 
shall be allowed to continue much 
longer. Such is the statement. Now 
what is the fact? 

Notoriously, undeniably, beyond all 
question, just the contrary! If there 
be any one thing clearer than another, 
it is this, that for many years past the 
rich have been growing richer, and the 
poor growing poorer; and both in a 
ratio quite inconsistent with the peace 
and happiness of the community. 

In fact, the accumulations of the 
rich, during the last thirty years, have 
been so vast, as almost to stagger credi- 
bility. Look, in the first _ at the 
national debt; six hundred millions of 
which, or three-fourths of the whole, 
have been accumulated since the end 
of the last century, and that by the 
savings of the surplus wealth of those 
whose means exceeded their wants. 
An equal sum, or even more, has been 
expended upon new canals, roads, 
docks, and other useful works; all 
yielding a return to the investing par- 
ties, and all coming under the same 
description of accumulated wealth. 
And if we look at the rent-rolls of our 
landed proprietors, we find little indeed 
of that dwindling away under the en- 
croachments of the poor which Miss 
M. so pathetically describes. A state- 
ment, apparently well founded, now 
lies before us, published in 1783, of 
the rentals of the estates of the seven 
most wealthy British peers at that pe- 
riod. The aggregate of the whole seven 
fell short of 400,000/. a-year. No one 
at all acquainted with the subject, 
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would now estimate the united incomes 
of the same noble families at less than 
a millionperannum. The “ extinction 
of their resources,” which Miss M. so 
feelingly prognosticates, has not, then, 
made much progress, at least during 
the past fifty years. 

But we must advance a step further, 
and grapple at once with the main pro- 
osition of this part of the subject. 

Jiss Martineau asserts that the poor- 
laws produce nothing but increasing 
misery; and she even ventures ex- 
plicitly to affirm, that “ the propor- 
tion of the indigent to the rest of the 
population has increased from age to 
age ;” and that “ the legal provision 
for the indigent is now operating the 
extinction of our national resources, at 
a perpetually increasing rate.” p. 132. 

Now, in reply to these assertions, we 
are compelled to say, as in the case of 
Dr. Chalmers, that they are not only 
not true, but that they are directly op- 
posed to the truth. Not only do they 
not state facts correctly, but they state 
what is exactly the reverse of the 
facts; the simple truth being, that in- 
stead of pauperism, indigence, and their 
concomitant expenditure being ever on 
the increase, they have for centuries 
past, and do still, exhibit a continually 
progressive diminution. 

It is certainly more than could have 
been expected, that we should be able, 
at the present moment, to make and 
support such an assertion as this. True, 
the two elements ofa national provision 
for the poor, and an increasing popula- 
tion, have been steadily at work, advan- 
cing the state of society and diminishing 
poverty. But the disciples of Adam 
Smith have also been at work for more 
than thirty years, in earnest counterac- 
tion of the beneficent tendency of these 
two great ameliorating causes. By 
preaching up the advantage of large 
farms; by turning thousands of little 
farmers upon the world ; by demolish- 
ing cottages ; by enclosing commons ; 
and by forcibly compelling the labour- 
ing man to go to the overseer, even when 
work was ready for him, and he willing 
to work ;—they have certainly done all 
that was possible for man to do to- 
wards rendering pauperism, among the 
agricultural labourers, all but universal. 

In like manner have the same par- 
ties been working, without ceasing, 
against the other great branch of na- 
tional industry. Finding that the la- 
bourer at Lyons was only paid 8d. or 
9d. a-day, they never rested until by 
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“ free trade” they had opened a direct 
competition between that town and 
Macclesfield. By this scheme they 
have reduced the wages of a Maccles- 
field weaver, in ten years, from 18s. to 
7s. 6d. a-week. One natural conse- 
quence is, that, striving for bread for 
their families, two men will now do 
(working fourteen hours a-day)as much 
work as, in 1819, three were accus- 
tomed to do. Of course, the third 
man may now go to the overseer; and 
then we have endless complaints of 
“ surplus population” and “ increasing 
pauperism.” 

Under all these circumstances it may 
well be matter of wonder, that the 
poor-rates of England have not, of late 
years, most rapidly increased. Still, 
however, they have not. Still, in the 
midst of all this misery, caused, as it 
is, not by the poor-laws, but by the 
political economists, the enemies of the 

oor-laws,—we are able to meet Dr. 

halmers, Miss Martineau, and the 
rest, and fearlessly to assert, that it is 
not true that “the proportion of the 
indigent to the rest of the population 
has increased from age to age.’’ That 
the poor-rates may have increased, or 
that the persons relieved may have in- 
creased, positively, is doubtless true: 
but Miss Martineau states the question 
fairly, which is, have they increased in 
proportion to the rest of the population? 
The true answer to this is, No! 

In 1673, we learn from Davenant, 
that the number of paupers was 
1,330,000 ; in 1700, they were stated 
by Braddon at 1,200,000; in 1735, 
Samuel Webber calculates them at 
1,400,000. 

Now the population was, in 1680, 
5,500,000; in 1700, 5,475,000; in 
1740, 6,074,000. The indigent, then, 
were in the proportion of about 22 or 
23 in every 100, at the period in ques- 
tion. 

In 1803, the numbers of paupers 
had fallen to 1,039,716, according to 
the official reports ; but the population 
had grown to be 9,168,000. The in- 
digent, therefore, were now only in the 
proportion of 11 or 12 in every 100. 
In 1815, the reported number of pau- 
pers was 895,336 ; but the population 
was then 11,360,505. The indigent 
have, therefore, decreased to the pro- 
portion of only eight in every hundred. 

One word of explanation must be 
interposed in this place. The real 
amount of pauperism is over-estimated, 
if we take any one of these amounts as 
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its true representation. The practice 
of setting down as a pauper every one 
who, on an emergency, and for once, 
receives a trifle as casual relief, always 
swells the account far beyond the truth. 
But this practice prevails as much now 
as ever. We are, therefore, quite en- 
titled to use the facts as we find them ; 
and to assert from those facts, that 
the proportion of the indigent, instead 
of augmenting, has diminished, within 
the last century, nearly two-thirds. 

But we must speak of it in another 
point of view; the question of pauper- 
ism, as either increasing or diminishing, 
concerns not only those who receive 
relief, but also those who pay it. Is it 
an increasing burden or not, as com- 
pared with the nation’s augmented 
power to bear it? Our answer is, it 
is a greatly diminishing charge, con- 
sidered in this point of view. 

Compare its gradual increase with 
the contemporaneous increase of the 
national revenue. In 1601, the revenue 
was 607,995/., the poor-rate 200,000/. ; 
being nearly equal to one-third. 

In 1700 the revenue had risen to 
3,895,205/., but the poor-rate only to 
1,000,000/.; being little more than 
one-fourth. 

In 1760 the revenue was 8,800,000/., 
but the poor-rate had only advanced 
to 1,500,000/.; being now scarcely 
more than one-sixth. 

Tn 1803 the revenue was 38,401,7381., 
the poor-rate having risen to 4,077,8911., 
or rather less than one-ninth. 

In 1825 the revenue was 55,835,6261., 
the poor-rate being 5,734,216/., or little 
more than one-tenth, 

Such has been the relative progress, 
on the one hand of the national re: 
sources, as indicated by revenue, and 
on the other, of the sum required for 
the indigent poor; the latter, as we 
have seen, being perpetually diminish- 
ing, as weighed against the former. 

Or we may institute another com- 
parison, and see how the progressive 
augmentation of the foreign trade of 
the country has accompanied and out- 
stripped the claims of the poor. 

In 1673 our exports amounted to 
2,043,043/., and our poor-rates to 
840,000/.; the proportion being some- 
what more than one-third. 

In 1698 our exports were 3,525,9071., 
and our poor-rates 819,000/.; or less 
than one-fourth. 

In 1700 our exports had advanced 
to 6,045,432/., but the poor-rates only 
to 1,000,000/.; or less than a sixth. 
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In 1776 our exports were 14,755,699/. 
and our poor-rates 2,000,000/.; or less 
than one-seventh. 

In 1814 the exports had reached 
50,624,229/., and the poor-rates to 
6,294,584l.; or about one-eighth. 

And in 1825 the exports were 
60,898,721/., while the poor-rates were 
5,734,216/.; or less than one-tenth. 

Thus, while Miss Martineau assures 
us, that if the poor-laws be maintained, 
“ manufactures will be discontinued, 
and commerce will cease” (p. 49), the 
historic fact stands on record against 
her, that, after the experience of more 
than two centuries, it is found that our 
foreign trade, which at the commence- 
ment of the period did not exceed 
thrice the amount paid to our paupers, 
has constantly outstripped it in the 
advance which each have experienced, 
and is now denfold, in place of being 
threefold the amount required by the 
indigent poor. 

So much for the dreams and fancies 
constantly put forward by these people, 
touching the dreadful growth of pau- 
perism. Like all their other state- 
ments of fact, they turn out to be no- 
thing but fiction; the real truth being, 
that these gentry find it far more easy 
and convenient to invent the facts re- 
quired, in their closets, than to search 
for them in historic or statistic records; 
where, indeed, they would never find 
any thing to answer their purpose. 

But we must now proceed to the re- 
maining branch of the subject; which 
concerns,— 

II. THE ENTIRE INEFFICIENCY AND 
INUTILITY OF THE REMEDIES PRO- 
POSED. 

The evil which she imagines to exist 
(and it exists only in imagination), is 
“a disproportion of numbers to the 
means of subsistence.” Population 
has been too much encouraged, and 
thus a most dreadful “ multiplication 
of consumers” has taken place. 

The remedy she proposes is “a limi- 
tation of numbers,” a “ proportioning 
the number of consumers to the sub- 
sistence fund.” To do this, “ all en- 
couragements to the increase of popu- 
lation should be withdrawn, and eve 
sanction given to the preventive check.” 
With which view she proposes, 

1. “To enact that no child born from 
any marriage taking place within a year 
from the date of the law, and no illegiti- 
mate child born within two years from 
the same date, shall ever be entitled to 
parish assistance.” In other words, to 
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abolish the poor-laws in toto, substi- 
tuting nothing in their room ; and only 
allowing the poor now in existence to 
enjoy their rights for their own lives. 

2. To abolish all alms-houses, all 
foundling-hospitals, and, we suppose, 
all orphan-asylums, all lying-in-chari- 
ties, all infirmaries, and all schools in 
which maintenance as well as education 
is provided. 

A most sweet and tender-hearted 
young lady, this, truly! <A few trifling 
objections, however, occur to us, as 
worth a short consideration, before a 
change so sweeping be seriously deter- 
mined upon. For this plan appears 
to us to be, 

1. Altogether unphilosophical. 

2. Opposed to all experience. 

3. Unpracticable, cruel, and incon- 
sistent with her own admissions. 

4. An unjust denial of the clearest 
rights of the poor. 

5. Necessarily productive of the 
grossest immorality. 

First, we say that this scheme is 
altogether unphilosophical. It is so, 
whether considered in a moral or in a 
physiological point of view. 

In a moral point of view, if the evil 
really were, as Miss Martineau sup- 

oses, that the people marry too reck- 
essly and increase too rapidly, would 
not common sense tell us, that the 
most efficacious way of working their 
improvement in this respect would be, 
to do all we could to elevate, not to 
depress them? The cottage system, 
which Miss M. utterly condemns, does 
this. It gives hope and courage to 
the labourer; it places comfort and in- 
dependence within his reach: he learns 
to respect himself; he wishes to have 
a wife and family worthy of his regard ; 
and he is not likely to rush into a pre- 
cipitous engagement. Miss M. herself 
can see this, and yet misapplies it. 
Her hero says—- 

“IT know an industrious young man, 
a shopkeeper, who has been attached for 
years, but who will not marry till his 
circumstances justify it: half-a-dozen 
vagabond paupers have been married in 
his parish during the time that he has 
been waiting.” p. 53. 


And yet, seeing this, Miss M. still 
supposes, that to deprive the poor ofall 
their present legal rights, and of nearly 
all their aids from charity, would be 

, the way to elevate their character. To 
make a man desperate, to make him 
reckless, is the way, according to this 
young lady, to teach him carefulness 
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and self-respect! She argues thus, too, 
with the case of Ireland before her eyes, 
in which no poor-laws tend to increase 
population ; and in which those other 
nuisances, alms-houses, infirmaries, and 
asylums, are but little known. Are the 
poor Irish noted for their caution in 
avoiding hasty marriages? Does the 
preventive check operate as Miss M. 
would have it, in that country ? 

But Miss M. is equally wrong in her 
view of the physiology of the case. 
She adopts most implicitly the Mal- 
thusian ios that people always breed 
up to food, and that the more food the 
more children; whereas, the truth is 
exactly the reverse. Speaking gene- 
rally, a population always increases 
the more or less rapidly in proportion 
to the larger or smaller amount of po- 
verty that exists amongst it. This fact 
thrusts itself upon our notice wherever 
we turn our view. The Irish cottager, 
to whom we have just alluded, is a 
well-known instance of it: he is poor 
enough, we suppose, for Miss M. her- 
self; indeed, except the English cot- 
tager is to be actually starved, we do 
not see how he can well be made 
poorer; and yet the Irish cottager’s 
prolificness is too proverbial for us to 
dwell upon. We merely allude to it 
in passing, to shew that the notion of 
starving people into a slow rate of in- 
crease is about the most absurd fancy 
that could possibly enter into a human 
brain. 

The same rule, however, prevails 
every where. We might fill a volume 
with the proofs of it, but we will merely 
instance one or two facts which lie 
close at hand. 

In the metropolis we have poor dis- 
tricts, and others comparatively rich. 
The poorest section is that called the 
Tower Hamlets, containing Spitalfields, 
Bethnal Green, and other parishes filled 
with labouring poor; and the popula- 
tion abstract of 1821 tells us, that in ten 
years preceding, there had been, in this 
district, 23,391 marriages and 69,198 
births, being nearly three births to a 
marriage. 

The same abstract informs us, that 
in Westminster, the abode of wealth 
and abundance, there were, in the same 
period, 28,830 marriages, and only 
49,270 births, or less than two births 
to a marriage: —five thousand more 
marriages than in the poorer district, 
and yet twenty thousand less births ! 

In like manner, in wealthy and 
luxurious Bath, there were, in ten years, 
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4136 marriages, and | 9061 births, 
or little more than,two births to each. 
In Nottingham there were, in the same 
ten years, 4064 marriages and 11,941 
births :—seventy less marriages, and 
yet nearly three thousand more births. 

We take these instances merely be- 
cause they lie close at hand, and seem 
to be fair instances for comparison. 
Were we to go to Galway, or the poorer 
districts of Scotland, where poverty 
reigns even more than in Spitalfields, 
we should find the average to be four 
or five, or even six to a marriage; and 
we should also find marriage to be 
universal. 

So much for the philosophy of Miss 
Martineau’s scheme, for checking the 
increase of population by starving the 
poor. 

Secondly, however, we object, that 
this scheme sets at nought all the les- 
sons of experience, and disregards the 
best-established facts. 

The idea is, that poor-laws, and 
alms-houses, and infirmaries, are “ en- 
couragements to the increase of popu- 
lation.” They are all, therefore, to be 
removed, in order that the “ preven- 
tive check” may come into full opera- 
tion; and so the people may cease to 
marry, and no longer increase so 
alarmingly. 

But before all this ingenious specu- 
lation be received and acted upon, 
may it not be as well to ask, how this 
“ preventive check” has been found to 
operate in those parts of the kingdom 
where the poor-laws do not prevail ? 
Surely nothing could be more natural 
than this inquiry. 

England has increased in popula- 
tion, within the last century, more than 
100 per cent. In 1740 its numbers 
were 6,064,000; in 1831 they were 
13,894,574. But this vast increase is 
mainly attributed by Miss Martineau 
to the “ encouragements held out,”— 
to the “ high premium on population 
given,”— by our poor-laws, alms- 
houses, infirmaries, &c. 

How fares it, then, with the other 
divisions of the United Kingdom, Ire- 
land and Scotland, where these mis- 
chievous “ encouragements” and “ pre- 
miums” are unknown ? 

Ireland, in 1733, had a population of 
2,015,229; but in 1831 she numbered 
7,734,365, having nearly quadrupled 
her numbers in about the same space 
of time in which the English population 
had been little more than doubled. 
Where, then, was the efficacy of the 
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“ preventive check” in Ireland? And 
how was it, that, with all England’s 
mischievous “premiums” and “ encou- 
ragements” for population, poor Ire- 
land, with the “ preventive check” in 
full force, left her so far behind in the 
race of increase ? 

But we shall be told, probably, that 
the Irish are a hasty, reckless, im- 
provident people; and that no fair 
argument can be drawn from their 
case, as compared with the more civil- 
ised and better educated peasantry of 
England. We turn to Scotland, then, 
which is open to no objection of this 
sort. Her sons are cautious, frugal, 
industrious, and exactly fitted to ex- 
hibit the “preventive check” in its 
best light, and most efficient operation. 
Scotland, too, has abolished her poor- 
laws, though they exist as a dead letter; 
nor is she overrun with those terrible 
alins-houses, asylums, infirmaries, &c., 
which so fearfully ‘encourage popu- 
lation” in England. Scotland, then, 
must surely be accepted by Miss Mar- 
tineau as a fair illustration of the point 
before us. Now, how stands the case 
as respects Scotland, when compared 
with England ? 

England reckoned, in 1801, a popu- 
lation of 8,872,980; in 1831 that po- 
pulation had increased to 13,894,574, 
being an augmentation of about 57 per 
cent. 

The population of Scotland, in 1801, 
was 1,599,068; in 1831 it had grown 
to be 2,365,807, being an increase of 
about 48 per cent. 

A difference of 9 per cent in thirty 
years, or between an increase of 48 and 
one of 57 per cent, would certainly 
leave the famous “ preventive check” 
very little to boast of. But before we 
admit even that, one small point has 
to be taken into account. 

The people of Ireland and of Scot- 
land are constantly streaming into 
England in great numbers, and set- 
tling there; but the people of England, 
except in solitary instances, do not re- 
move into either Ireland or Scotland. 
All our great towns — London, Man- 
chester, Liverpool—abound with Irish- 
menand Scotchmen. Reckoning their 
wives and children, 100,000 would be 
a low calculation of the Irish population 
of London alone. The Scotch immi- 
grants are of a better class; but, espe- 
cially in London and Liverpool, they 
are very numerous: there are even 


many churches, in both these places, 
for Scotchmen alone. 
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If, then, we allowed, out of the whole 
population of England, no more than 
300,000 for all the settlers, both from 
Ireland, Scotland, and every other 
country, we should then reduce the 
English increase in thirty years to less 
than 54 percent. And if we suppose 
only 100,000 of these to be from Scot- 
land, the growth of the population of 
Caledonia, within the same thirty years, 
must have exceeded 54 per cent. 

What has become, then, of the virtue 
of the “preventive check?” How is 
it, that with every possible advantage 
for its operation, in clime, and soil, 
and national temperament, the result 
of the whole appears to be absolutely 
nothing? Nothing! we repeat,—since 
this horrid “increase of numbers,” 
which so frights Miss Martineau from 
her propriety, seems to go on just as 
fearfully in the absence, as in the 
presence, of poor-laws and public cha- 
rities ! 

But, thirdly, that the scheme now 
before us is impracticable, cruel, and 
full of inconsistency, must be apparent 
to every one who looks at it with any 
other than an economist’s eye. 

It is especially impracticable in 
England, above all countries on the 
face of the earth. Were the people 
distributed over the land, every one 
possessing his own little plot of ground, 
as in Flanders, or in Jersey, there might 
be some chance of giving the scheme 
at least.a fair trial. But England is in 
a highly artificial state ; her landed pro- 
prietors, acting under the instigation 
of Adam Smith, have pulled down the 
cottages, torn up the gardens, enclosed 
the commons, and crowded the agri- 
cultural population together, at the rate 
of a hundred persons in a row of eight 
or nine dirty hovels. The farmer, with 
diminishing means and falling prices, 
turns to his wages, as the item of ex- 
penditure which he can most easily 
reduce ; and he does very soon reduce 
his labourers to bread and water, rags, 
and misery. Only one stay remains to 
keep the framework of society together ; 
and that stay is the poor-law. The 
labourer must not be starved ; happen 
what may, the law declares that he 
must be fed. He relies upon this; he 
is not happy or content, but he bears 
his misery as well ashe can. But pass 
the law which Miss M. recommends, 
and in five years we shall have, in 
every parish, some infants who are 
doomed by statute to actual starvation. 
The harvest is over, half the labourers 
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of a parish are thrown out of work ; 
the overseer asks, What are the ages of 
your children? Two and three years, 
is the answer. Oh! then we know 
nothing of them ; they were born after 
the new act came in force: there are 
two shillings for yourself and your wife 
—take them, and be glad you can get 
that. Does Miss Martineau think that 
this would be borne? Does she in- 
tend or wish that it should be borne ? 

But in little more than twenty years, 
even supposing the first step to be got 
over, we should have a whole popu- 
lation of young mep, all equally with- 
out the pale of the law. What does 
Miss Martineau think would be done 
with these? The Irish “ surplus popu- 
lation” pours itselfinto England ; where 
shall the English “ surplus” betake 
itself? There is no way open for it, 
Henry VIII. abolished the monasteries, 
—the poor-laws of his time, and 
70,000 victims were devoured by the 
gallows in a few years after. To re- 
store peace to the country, the rights 
of the poor were recognised, and order 
resumed its sway. Abolish these rights 
a second time, and if the government 
proved strong enough to enforce its 
mandates, not twice nor thrice 70,000 
would be the limit of the numbers 
which the scaffold must destroy within 
the next twenty years. Butno govern- 
ment could, at this time of day, enforce 
such a law: the thing is altogether 
impracticable. 

But Miss Martineau herself admits 
the occurrence of other cases of diffi- 
culty, “ when many hundreds are 
turned off at once from the public 


works ;” and yet, conscious as she is 


. of these things, she makes no provision 


against their occurrence. Her repeal of 
the poor-laws is complete and final— 
no fragment is left. What, then, does 
she herself intend should be done, if 
her poor-law repeal could pass in 1833, 
and a sudden glut should stop half the 
mills of Leeds or Manchester in 1855 ? 
All the work-people, from twenty years 
and downwards, would then be doomed 
to downright starvation ; for, according 
to her plan, no public relief could be 
legally given to them. But does she 
suppose that the people would lie down 
and die? Does she propose that they 
should do so? No, no; the whole 
thing is impracticable ! 

And it is as cruel as it is impracti- 
cable, and as inconsistent with her own 
professions. She not only abolishes 
the poor-laws entirely, letting them 
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expire with the existing race of poor, 
but she is as decidedly opposed to 
alms-houses, telling us, that “it should 
be as universal a rule that working- 
men should —— their parents, as 
that they should support their chil- 
dren.” 

But then we must not forget her 
“ preventive check,” which, if it means 
any thing, means that no man should 
marry without a certainty of being able 
to support all the family, however nu- 
merous, that he may happen to have. 

Now it happens to be upon record, 
that when as many as 101 agricultural 
labourers were captured and impri- 
soned, in Wiltshire, on a riot for a rise 
of wages, in 1830, it was found that 80 
out of the 101 were in the receipt of 
wages only amounting to from 2s. 6d. 
to 7s. per week each. All these men, 
we may suppose, were by Miss Mar- 
tineau’s rule prohibited from marriage ; 
at least, if men earning five or six shil- 
lings a-week are at liberty to marry, 
we know not what “ the preventive 
check ” means. 

But if these eighty men were not to 
marry, how were they to have those 
children who, on Miss Martineau’s 
scheme, were to feel bound to support 
them in their old age? No! they 
must not marry—they are debarred all 
connubial and paternal pleasures and 
feelings—they are to labour in helpless, 
hopeless solitude, till old age comes 
upon them, and then they are to find 
the poor-laws abolished, the alms-houses 
pulled down, and are to be told, in grave 
and serious mockery, that their children 
ought to support them! Such is the 
compassion, and such is the consistency 
of a political economist ! 

We see but one way out of this 
difficulty. Poor-laws and public asy- 
lums are to be abolished ; and the aged 
poor are to look for support in their 
declining years to their children, and 
to them alone. And yet, at the same 
time, the preventive check is to be 
called into full operation, the sole ob- 
ject of which is, to hinder a large part 
of the people from having any children ! 
What remains, then, to be done, but to 
adopt the method now in use in some 
of the eastern nations, and to have our 
aged poor despatched out of the way, 
when they get past their labour. In 
fact, so obviously does this result follow, 
that we lately heard a country gentle- 
man remarking to the clergyman of the 
parish, that as he was, according to 
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Miss M.’s plan, to be the promul- 
gator and expounder of the new sys- 
tem, from his pulpit, it would also be 
advisable that he should complete his 
duty, by providing a proper exit for 
these unhappy aged members. For this 
end, his friend suggested that a large 
hammer might be suspended in the bel- 
fry of every church ; so that those aged 
poor who were past labour, and who had 
no children to support them, might be 
brought in due form to church, there to 
be legally knocked on the head, and 
forthwith interred out of the way ! 

Fourthly, however, this scheme is 
grossly unjust, and a manifest infringe- 
ment of the rights of the poor. 

Miss Martineau would almost per- 
suade us, that a man who is poor has 
no right to exist. Locke, however, was 
of another opinion. ‘ Reason,” he 
says, “tells us, that all men have a 
right to their subsistence ; and, conse- 
quently, to meat and drink, and such 
other things as nature affords for their 
preservation.” He also tells us, that 
* God has not left one man so to the 
mercy of another that he may starve 
him if he please. God, the Lord and 
Father of all, has given no one of his 
children such a property in his pecu- 
liar portion of the things of this world, 
but that he has given his needy brother 
a right to the surplusage of his goods ; 
so that it cannot justly be denied him 
when his pressing wants call for it.” 

And Paley also insists on “the rea- 
sonableness of the law, which has sub- 
jected all the estates and fortunes of 
the kingdom to the maintenance of the 
poor ;” and which, he tells us, “is not 
a new burden, laid upon private pro- 
perty by the mere strength of an arbi- 
trary law, but it is the voice of reason 
and nature, acknowledged and enforced 
by the wisdom and power of the legis- 
lature.” 

This natural right of the man starving 
with hunger, over the “ surplusage” of 
his neighbour’s food, is recognised and 
formed into a system by our English 
poor-law. The poor man, thus pro- 
vided for by the law, may no longer 
take his neighbour’s goods, whatever 
be his own necessity. But abolish this 
legal provision, and immediately the 
natural right, recognised by Puffendorf, 
and all the leading jurists, of the star- 
ving man, to help himself rather than 
to die, revives in its original force. 
That the whole security, therefore, of 
property, rests upon this broad basis 
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of the recognition of the rights of the 
poor, must be, one would think, suffi- 
ciently plain. 

But not only have the poor this 
natural right, which is precedent to 
and above all laws; but they have also 
a further right, given them by the law 
itself. 

Time was, when a third part of the 
land of England was held by the 
church, and most of it in trust for the 
poor. The church was plundered by 
the existing government of the greater 
part ofthese possessions ; and the poor, 
heretofore supported by the monaste- 
ries, became so formidable both from 
their numbers and their desperation, 
that after divers useless attempts to 
crush them or keep them quiet, the 
poor-law was adopted, as the only ef- 
fectual means of restoring peace or se- 
curing property. This answered its 
end; and property has, since then, 
been quietly enjoyed by the middling 
and higher classes. And every estate 
which has been acquired during the last 
three centuries, has been acquired with 
this great legal rent-charge fastened 
upon it,—the maintenance of the indi- 
gent poor. 

The proposal now is, that a legis- 
lature composed entirely of persons of 
property, and elected entirely by per- 
sons of some property, shall at once 
put an end to this great rent-charge, 
and abolish for ever the legal rights 
of those who are without property. A 
more decided or wholesale robbery and 
confiscation could hardly be proposed. 
Were the poor to meet in their assem- 
bled millions, and determine to resume 
the estates formerly left them, and now 
held by the houses of Russell, Howard, 
and others ; or to throw open again the 
commons, of which the rich have more 
recently deprived them; this would, 
of course, be designated as revolution- 
ary plunder and rebellion. But that 
the rich should decide, by their thou- 
sands, to rid themselves of that legal 
and established claim upon all the 
property of the country, of which the 
poor have been possessed for more 
than three centuries, and to which their 
right is far clearer than that,of many a 
noble to his wide-spread domains ; 
—that such a scheme as this should be 
seriously entertained and deliberately 
adopted, would be called, we suppose, 
wise and enlightened legislation ! 

But Miss Martineau adds, that “ifthe 
plea of right to subsistence be grounded 
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on the faults of national institutions, the 
right ought rather to be superseded by 
the rectification of those institutions, 
than admitted at the cost of perpetua- 
ting an institution more hurtful than 
all the others combined.” 

We have not spoken of “ the faults 
of national institutions,” but if we had 
placed the question on that ground, our 
rejoinder to Miss M. would have been 
obvious ; — Rectify your “ faults” first. 
Place the poor in that predicament in 
which they ought to stand; and do this 
before you take away their present 
rights. But Miss M. proposes no- 
thing of this kind ; her plan is first to 
take away the poor man’s right of relief, 
and then to consider his grievances at 
some future and more convenient pe- 
riod. 

But we allude not to “ the faults of 
political institutions.” Our plea is 
much simpler. We say that the poor 
man had certain properties, certain 
possessions: these you have taken 
away ;— your dukes and earls enjoy 
his lands, and your gentry have di- 
vided among them his commons. All 
these have been held, and most of them 
for three hundred years, upon the sti- 
pulated tenure that the poor were to be 
maintained. Ifyour lords and gentry 
would now wish to be off their bargain, 
let them throw up the lands, and let the 
poor again enter into possession of them. 
But to hold the estate, and yet to re- 
fuse to pay its ancient rent-charges, 
would be barefaced, flagrant, auda- 
cious robbery. No one’s property 
would be safe, no one’s property ought 
to be safe, if such iniquity could be 
quietly committed. 

Fifthly: Last of all, however, we 
must speak of the grossly immoral ten- 
dency of the whole scheme. 

The main object kept in view, both 
by the reverend doctor and the young 
lady, is neither more nor less than the 
prevention of marriage. The “ pre- 
ventive check,” says the doctor, is our 
only hope; the “ preventive check,” 
says the young lady, is our main re- 
liance. And what is this “ preventive 
check?” It is the fear of starvation, 
operating to deter men from marrying. 
And this, by the most extraordinary 
abuse and perversion of language that 
ever fell from the lips or the pen of 
man, is called “ moral restraint !”’ 

Morality, connected with a repudia- 
tion of marriage! One might be con- 
tented with dismissing this folly at 
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once, as a downright contradiction in 
terms; but we will make one or two 
remarks, and then leave the subject. 

Morality and marriage must ever sub- 
sist in a state in correlative proportions. 
To decrease the prevalence of marriage 
is to increase the prevalence of immo- 
rality. This the whole experience of 
mankind informs us. 

What makes the Irish, semi-barba- 
rous as they seem in other matters, 
and apt to the deepest crimes—what 
makes them rank among the most ex- 
emplary nations in all that concerns 
the commerce of the sexes? The uni- 
versality of marriage, the entire absence 
of “ the preventive check.” 

The same observation applies to 
America; the late observer of which, 
Mrs. Trollope, is constantly tempted 
to ridicule the excessive modesty and 
propriety of manner of the females. 
Here, too, the “ preventive check” is 
almost entirely unknown; marriages 
being universal at a very early age. 

But we will allow the existence, to 
a limited extent, of this falsely-called 
“ moral restraint,” in London ;—and 
there we immediately find its necessary 
concomitant ; to wit, about 30,000 
prostitutes. 

In France, too, the preventive check 
has considerable sway; and there we 
find, as a natural consequence, that 
the illegitimate births are rapidly in- 
creasing, and bid fair to exceed in 
number those of wedlock. 

In fact, the grand mistake committed 
by both the young lady and the reve- 
rend divine in this matter, as in all 
other parts of the question, is this,— 
that they theorise instead of consulting 
factsand human nature. In this way they 
seem to take for granted, that if they 
can but stop marriages from going on, 
all will be right; whereas, no more 
speedy or effectual method can possibly 
be adopted for demoralizing and break- 
ing up a community. The natural 
appetites and passions of men are not 
to be extinguished, or placed under 
ban, by an act of parliament. Eighty, 
as we have already seen, of the hundred 
and one poor rioters of Wiltshire, 
would be condemned, by Dr. Chalmers 
and Miss Martineau’s plan, to help- 
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less, hopeless celibacy. Seriously, then, 
does the reverend doctor suppose that 
any thing like morality would have 
been left, or that even the least vestige 
of decency would have remained, in 
the parish to which they belonged ? 

We have already prostitution enough, 
and far too much, in England; and 
far, far too much of infanticide, and 
even still worse crimes. Does Dr. 
Chalmers suppose, that the married 
men of the community are the authors 
of all these abominations? No, truly! 
it is to his favourite “preventive check” 
that we owe nineteen-twentieths of them. 

And yet how small is the actual 
amount of this falsely-called “ moral 
restraint” that really exists among us. 
Mr. Sadler has most clearly shewn, 
that were all the men in England to 
marry at the age of twenty-three, 169 
would be the annual number of mar- 
riages out of every 20,000 of the popu- 
lation. He has also shewn, that 165 of 
these do actually marry year by year; 
four only remaining as the proportion 
deterred, either by “ the preventive 
check,” or by some other causes. 

If, then, with only this very trifling 
operation of the favourite “ moral re- 
straint,” we still find so much immora- 
lity prevail among us, what might be 
anticipated from that more extensive 
influence which the reverend doctor 
would wish to give it? What, but a 
state of things resembling Paris? what, 
but a rapid demoralization and decay 
of the whole fabric of society ? 

In behalf, then, of public morals, we 
object, with the strongest abhorrence, 
to all resort to this favourite project of 
‘* the preventive check.” But we have 
also shewn that the measure by which 
this said “ preventive check” is pro- 
posed to be called into operation,—a 
repeal of the poor-laws,—would be 
grossly unjust and oppressive. Also, 
that it would be impracticable, from its 
cruelty. Also, that it may be seen in 
the experience of Scotland and Ireland, 
that as a check upon human increase, 
it would be wholly ineffectual. And, 
further, that the assumption on which 
it rests, of poverty being a check upon 
the growth of a population, is entirely 
and grossly unphilosophical. 
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LOVE’S IDOLATRY. 


Sweet are the leaves of opening buds, that breathe 
Their fragrance on the air ; 

Bright are the blossoms, whose rich clusters wreathe 
A coronal more rare : 

But sweeter, brighter, rarer than them all, 

Are those fond looks which hold this heart in thrall. 


Who could compare thy glowing cheek to aught 
That heaven on earth bestows ? 

Gather some blossom from the fields of thought, 
Some fair ideal rose, 

And yet ’twould be too poor a parallel, 

Wanting the grace wherein thy blushes dwell. 


Gems are there set within the skyey deep, 
That gleam like crystal spars ; 
Yet those bright orbs of love, of light, and sleep — 
Those twin unfading stars, 
That twinkle from beneath their silken shroud — 
I love more dearly than the radiant cloud. 


Streams, laughing, leaping, ever-joyous streams, 
Of earth’s divinest nooks ! 

Fair are they as a love-lost maiden’s dreams, 
But less so than thy looks: 

For thy sweet eyes are like an angel’s wings, 

And flash their glory on all loving things. 


Ocean hath wreathed shells with crimson tipp’d — 
Her caverns hold them now ; 

Ne’er could the treasures of the deep be lipp’d 
So rosily as thou : 

For they were never warm’d with smiles divine, 

Nor breathed the sweets that bathe those lips of thine. 


Music may float upon the breezy air, 
From forest and from field ; 
Sounds the enamour’d winds have loved to bear, 
Thy voice can only yield : 
For e’en the sweetest songs of summer birds 
Possess no melody like thy fond words. 


Those golden meanings shrined in woman’s looks, 
That man can seldom learn, 

I, the tired deer that panteth for the brooks, 
For their fond wisdom yearn : 

Give me that precious volume in thy breast, 

And teach me knowledge none have ever guess'd. 


Smile! that the glorious sunshine of thy lips 
May fling their gladd’ning spell, 

Where grief’s dark frown, and care’s more dark eclipse, 
Can never hope to dwell : 

Unclose the fringed curtains of thine eyes, 

Which shade the light of thy unclouded skies. 














































Love's Idolatry. 


Look, with those thrilling glances that can melt 
The throbbing heart with joy ; 
Say that the passionate frenzy I have felt, 
With sweet though deep annoy, 
Awakens in thy breast the tumult strange, 
Which lasts with life, and knoweth not of change. 


Oh! what a depth of passion, high and pure, 
Doth hallow soul and sense, 

Clothing thy name with thoughts, which shall endure 
To endless ages hence : 

For language thou hast charmed into rhyme 

Deserves to live upon the wings of time. 


Fairest of all sweet flowers, that ever grew 
Beside man’s household hearth ; 
Stirr’d by those feelings I may not subdue, 
That tell me of thy worth, 
I love thee with a spirit deep and proud, 
That hath no commune with the world’s dull crowd. 


Love thee !— ’tis more of worship than of love ! 
To thee I bend and bow, 
Firm in idolatry, with hopes above 
All things less bright than thou : 
To thee I breathe sincerer prayer and praise 
Than Heaven receives in these degenerate days. 


Yes, with a love of full and earnest truth, 
My hopes float o’er life’s tide, 
Bearing the raptures of my early youth 

With manhood’s noble pride : — 
A love as deeply set as are the shores 
Where ocean strives to hide her princely stores. 


Bend I in worship at Love’s dazzling throne, 
With spirit pure and fresh — 
Is it less harm to glorify a stone, 
Than thy warm trembling flesh ? 
And could the pillar’d temple and the grove 
Have been more sacred than the shrine I love ? 


This faithful heart shall be thy pedestal, 
And there I’ve placed thee now, 

Throned, with a flower-enwreathed coronal 
Around thy blushing brow : 

The pillars of thy temple are these arms, 

That wish for ever to enshrine thy charms. 


Thus will we in our own sweet gladness live, 
Which seeketh no repose ; 

And to the fleeting hours new wings we'll give, 
As light as summer snows : 

And thus to life’s last years we'll live and die, 

In tranquil joy, and glad philosophy. 


416 GALLERY OF LITERARY CHARACTERS. — [November, 
No. XXX. 
SIR DAVID BREWSTER, K.H. 


Dear Fraser,—I have written my own life three times, and hope to write 
it as many times more before I die; and [ am therefore at a loss to know why 
you did not apply to Sir David himself. Since, however, this has not been 
thought of, you may bid your chap of all work say that Brewster was born 
in Jedburgh anno Domini 1782, come of decent worthy folk there, and one of a 
family of brothers who have all distinguished themselves in life. He got the 
prizes at the college, and ‘then was licensed: but the first day he mounted 
the pulpit was. his last—for he had then, if he has not still, a nervous 
something about him that made him swither when he heard his own voice, and 
saw a congregation eyeing him;+so he sticked his discourse, and vowed never 
to try that job again. It was a pity for the Kirk, which has in our time had 
few literary ornaments to brag of, by Dr. Chalmers, and Gillespie of Cults, and 
John Richmond of Southdean; but it was a good day’s work for Science —for if 
the doctor (I have scarce yet learned to call him Sir David) had gotten a manse, 
he might most likely have. taken to his toddy like other folk, and considered a 
“Synod Sermon” as the ultimatum. However, he forthwith set himself to what 
has been a better trade for him than it is ever like to be for poor me; and, 
among other matters, devised the grand scheme of the Edinburgh Encyclopedia, 
which was certainly the first really good thing of the kind, and is still, in my 
opinion, about the best of them ; for it is complete in itself, touched up in every 
part with the sharpness of one all-presiding mind, and not a jumble of good, 
bad, and indifferent, gushed out ram-stam, from the ladle of an ignoramus, as is 
the visible case of too many—always excepting the Metropolitana. In fact, 
I find Allerly’s book a sine non gud. It tells me every thing I want to know, 
and a cursed deal more— but that’s not his fault. 

This great affair having begun to feather the doctor’s nest, (by which T mean 
a nice snug flat at the corner of Charlotte Square, nearly above Adam Duff the 
sheriff’s,) he became the séctetary of the Royal Society, and gradually capped 
every thing in the scientific line ; but still adhered to the same simple manners, 
and total want of self-conceit, that had originally recommended him ; and so it 
went on, until within these few seasons, when he purchased land, and removed 
bodily to Tweedside. He is now merely a most respectable country gentleman, 
amusing himself at leisure hours with his books and instruments, of both of which 
his tosh seat of Allerly, just forenent Melrose, contains a glorious assemblage. 

Here he has invented the kaleidoscope, by which, if he had been at all a 
worldly-wise man, he must have realised thousands; but which, though it has 
made a hundred shopmen rich, never, I believe, brought him a sixpence. Here 
he has written his Life of Newton—by general admission one of the very first 
biographies in any language—his Letters on Natural Magic, as diverting as so 
many Arabian Tales— besides a hantle of articles. These are the fruits of wet 
days in summer, and long evenings in winter. In general he plays the laird, 
the farmer, the justice, during the week—the elder of the kirk on Sunday ;— 
no man more universally esteemed from Loch Skene to Kelso, from the Carter 
to Soutra. I confess I used to consider him a thought stiff; but, about three 
or four years ago, Colonel Ferguson and John Lockhart brought him with them, 
when they were on one of their ploys, to Mont Benger, and that one tup’s-head, 
and I will not say how many tumblers, fixed the doctor for ever with me. 
Since then, every Melrose and St. Boswell’s fair I have a jollification with Allerly ; 
and I lay my paw on his shoulder, and say, among all your F.R.S.’s, and F.A.S.’s, 
and F.L.S.’s, match me David! He has indeed some minor specialties about him. 
For example, he holds that soda water is wholesomer drink than bottled beer, 
objects to a body’s putting a nipper of spirits in their tea, and maintains that 
you ought to shave every morning, and wash your feet every night— but who 
would wish to be severe on the eccentricities of genius? The likeness in your 
print is perfect. , 

With compliments to the gallant clans of Lovat and Saltoun, I rest yours, 

James Hoce. 

P.S. Be sure you gird Allerly well about reform and his knighthood. Ie 
deserved to be a lord ; but he should never have demeaned himself to take any 
thing from these blackguards ; and to let himself be coupled with oor Jock / 

Altrive, Oct.10, 1832. 
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““ MY CONTEMPORARIES. 


FROM THE NOTE-BOOK OF A RETIRED BARRISTER. 


(Continued from p. 324.) 


LORD KENYON. 


In the year 1788 Lord Kenyon suc- 
ceeded Lord Mansfield as Lord Chief- 
Justice of England. 1 practised in 
his court during the whole of the time 
which he presided there, and had no 
inconsiderable share of business at nisi 
prius; and that part of my profession 
to which I had devoted my attention 
made it necessary for me to remain in 
court during the whole of the day. 
This afforded me a full opportunity of 
studying his character, and ample 
means of observing his temper and 
manners. My early impressions in his 
favour were strong, and I made no 
scruple of avowing them. Further 
observation convinced me that they 
had been too hastily formed; and al- 
though slow to retract them, I at last 
was forced to come to the unwilling 
conclusion, that, to look for his merits, 
they must be sought for in his great 


legal knowledge; and for any thing to 
praise, in the decisions which that 
knowledge enabled him to make. 

I do not mean by these observations 
to detract from the moral character of 
Lord Kenyon, nor to underrate his 


virtues or his merits. His character 
stood deservedly high in public esti- 
mation ; his morals were pure, and 
his religion unaffected. He had no 
vices, but many faults, which threw a 
shade over his virtues; and as they 
influenced his conduct in the high 
situation which he filled, exposed him 
to censure, and, too often, to not un- 
merited reproach. 

It was imputed to him from every 
quarter, that his ruling passion was a 
love of money, and that avarice was 
the predominant feature in his charac- 
ter—that it was seen in every thing 
connected with his person and his es- 
tablishment. It is a sordid passion, 
which extinguishes every feeling of 
honourable pride. From facts which 
fell under the observation of every 
man in the profession, it will best be 
collected, whether the imputation was 
founded in justice or not. I enter 
with no pleasure on the unwelcome 
detail. A review of the conduct of 
every public man, as it merits censure 
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or praise, is a fair subject of inquiry, 
and a legitimate object of discussion. 
To that I have endeavoured strictly to 
confine myself. If I have formed a 
false estimate of Lord Kenyon’s merits, 
or pronounced a wrong judgment on 
any matter which took place before 
him while he presided in the King’s 
Bench, it would be to me a matter of 
the most serious regret ; though it could 
be but the private opinion of an indi- 
vidual, and could have little weight in 
the scale of public opinion. I can 
only solemnly disavow ever having in- 
dulged a feeling of ill-will towards him 
in his lifetime, or of personal disrespect 
to his memory now that he is no more. 
The spirit of detraction dwells not in 
me. 

In the appointment of Lord Chief- 
Justice of England, Lord Kenyon held 
a very high office. It should be sup- 
ported with a certain degree of atten- 
tion to appearances in the person and 
establishment of him who fills it. 
Custom has annexed to it the expecta- 
tion of some appropriate parade, as 
necessary to impress in the eyes of the 
common people a becoming respect 
for the office. To this some degree of 
splendour greatly contributes. This 
had always been the course adopted 
by Lord Kenyon’s predecessors, has 
been followed by his successors, and 
was never departed from but by him. 
He affected a contempt for show, to 
which he wished his conduct to be im- 
puted; but conjecture could not be 
stifled, nor conclusions fail to be drawn 
from appearances, that he was in- 
fluenced by other motives. By the 
world it was ascribed to avarice, which 
whispered the expense attending it, 
and which he was anxious to avoid. 
By discarding parade, he banished ex- 
pense, and with it, to him, its attendant 
evils. The Bar, with professional pride, 
complained, that to that consideration 
he sacrificed all the respect which 
appearances confer on that high office, 
by appearing in court and in public 
in the meanest attire, and substituting 
rags for the common trappings of dis- 
tinction which belonged to it. These 
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afforded too much colour of justice to 
what was imputed to him; and his 
personal appearance and appointments 
were equally marked with character- 
istic parsimony. 

To the classical mind, the person 
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and attire of the Chief-Justice, when 
sitting at nisi prius, could not fail to 
present Horace’s picture of Ummidius. 
He was a faithful copy of it in every 
point. 


«« Ummidius quidam (non longa est fabula) dives 
Ut metiretur nummos, ita sordidus ut se 
Non unquam servo melius vestiret; ad usque 
Supremum tempus, ne se penuria victis 


Opprimeret, metuebat —— 


Ilis dress was the threadbare remains 
of what might once have been appro- 
priate costume, the sable relics of which 
frugality had piously preserved. These 
rare habiliments irresistibly produced 
a smile at their singularity, from the 
sterling marks which they bore of 
studied parsimony and mean economy. 
They were the daily subjects of joke or 
comment at the Bar, when the Lord 
Chief Justice appeared and took his 
seat on the bench. I happened to be in 
conversation with Lord (then Mr.) Er- 
skine at Guildhall, before Lord Kenyon 
arrived there. When he entered the 
court, Pope’s lines in the Dunciad, 
on Settle the poet, came across me, 
and I quoted them involuntarily — 


“Known by the band and suit which 
Settle wore — 
His only suit fer twice three years 
before.” 


“ The period of six years,” said Erskine, 
laughing, “ during which that poet had 
preserved his full-trimmed suit in bloom, 
seemed to Pope to be the maximum of 
economy ; but it bears no proportion 
to Kenyon’s. I remember the green 
coat which he now has on for at least 
a dozen years.” He did not exaggerate 
its claims to antiquity. When [ last 
saw the learned lord, he had been 
Lord Chief Justice for nearly fourteen 
years, and his coat seemed to be coeval 
with his appointment to the office. It 
must have been originally black ; but 
time had mellowed it down to the ap- 
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pearance of a sober green, which was 
what Erskine meant by his allusion to 
its colour. 

I have seen him sit at Guildhall, in 
the month of July, in a pair of black 
leather breeches; and the exhibition 
of shoes frequently soled afforded 
equal proof of the attention which he 
paid to economy in every article of his 
dress.* His gown was silk, but had a 
better title to that of everlasting, from 
its unchanged length of service. He 
held a pocket handkerchief to be an 
unnecessary piece of luxury, and there- 
fore dispensed with the use of one: 
he found a sufficient substitute in his 
emunctory powers, which were emi- 
nently attractive. 

His equipage was in perfect keeping 
with his personal appearance, and was 
such as to draw down the gibes of ma- 
levolence, the sneer of ill nature, and 
the regret of those who held him in 
any respect, while it provoked the fidi- 
cule even of them. The carriage which 
conveyed the Lord Chief Justice and 
his suite to Westminster Hall had all 
the appearance and splendour of one 
of those hackney coaches which are 
seen on the stand, with a coronet and 
supporters, the cast-off carriage of a 
peer or foreign ambassador. Though 
the seats were occupied by the Lord 
Chief Justice himself and his officers, 
in bags and swords, the eye was invo- 
luntarily directed to the panel to look 
for the number of the coach, as its ap- 
pearance, and that of the horses which 


* This may appear to be a joke or exaggeration, and I might be asked how I 


could see the soles of the learned judge’s shoes; but the fact was, that the seat of 
the judge was elevated above his officers, who sat at a table on the floor of the court. 


A narrow board at their back separated them from that at the judge’s feet. It was a 
favourite movement of Lord Kenyon to put his feet on this board ; this necessarily 
shewed the interesting picture of economy in the soles of his shoes. That circum- 
stance gave rise to a pun or joke among the attorneys, who, if they wanted to have 
an amendment made of any error or mistake in the pleadings or record, and which is 
done by a judge’s order, it was always said, ‘‘ Take out a summons before Kenyon.” 
“« Why before Kenyon?” “ Because he can’t refuse an amendment for the soul (sole) 
of him.” 
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drew it, confirmed the impression that 
it had been called off the stand. They 
moved with the most temperate gravity, 
and seemed to require the frequent 
infliction of the whip to make them 
move at all. 

That necessary instrument to rouse 
their latent spirit, was consigned to the 
unsparing hand of a coachman whose 
figure and appearance perfectly har- 
monised with the rest of the appoint- 
ment. There is an appropriate dress 
for the different description of servants ; 
and a triangular hat is generally consi- 
dered part of the costume of a coach- 
man. Whether it was a sacrifice which 
Lord Kenyon made to fashion, or the 
vanity of the individual himself which 
prompted him to adopt it, I will not pre- 
sume to say, but it seemed to both to 
be necessary that his lordship’s coach- 
man should appear with that important 
symbol of his station. He therefore 
adopted the appropriate mark of dis- 
tinction, a three-cornered hat. This 
appeared to have been effected with 
great taste, but with the accustomed 
view to economy. A hat slouched 
down, before, the former ornament of 
his head, was, by a neat metamor- 
phosis, changed into a cocked one, 
by turning up the flap, and making 
it the base of the triangle; and, lest 
it should prove refractory under its 
new regime, it was kept in its place, 
and the perpendicular procured, by the 
aid of a pin. The rest of his dress 
seemed to be selected from the choicest 
stores of Monmouth Street, with equal 
regard to taste and frugality. 

The patronage which belongs to the 
office of lord chief justice is consi- 
derable : the members of Lord Kenyon’s 
own family were naturally the first 
objects of it. In extending it to others, 
it was sparingly bestowed. It em- 
braced two persons only, to any extent, 
of whom I have heard, Mr. Jones, 
whom he made Marshal of the King’s 
Bench, and Mr. Parry, whom he ap- 
pointed Clerk of the Errors. ‘The latter 
had been his clerk. They were both 
deserving men. His immediate de- 
pendents had a claim to his patronage, 
and it was never abused to unworthy 
purposes. 

In legal knowledge he was excelled 
by no contemporary judge; his inte- 
grity was above suspicion; and his 
impartiality inflexible, when he suffered 
his judgment to be uncontrolled by 
passion. Tis devoted attention to the 
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duties of his office was without example. 
Possessing these valuable endowments, 
his mode of administering justice was 
such as rendered him highly unpopular. 
To the junior part of the Bar he was 
unencouraging and ungracious; to 
those more advanced in the profession, 
assuming and offensive. An irregular 
application made to him by the former, 
though it proceeded from inexperience 
only, was received without the indul- 
gence which was due to it; if made 
by the latter, it was refused with con- 
tumely. He had a kind of phosphoric 
temper, which was ignited by the most 
trifling circumstance. Ifa word or a 
sentence escaped from a counsel not 
quite in accordance with his opinion, 
his temper blazed into a flame, which 
could not be got under even by humi- 
lity. On those occasions he gave loose 
to an unchecked effusion of intemperate 
expression; and his language was not 
at all times chastened by the strict 
rules of good breeding. 

He had no favourite at the Bar, but 
dealt offence around him with the most 
indiscriminate impartiality, with the 
exception of the late Lord Ellenborough, 
then Sir Edward Law. He seemed to 
have selected him for the purpose of 
indignity, and to raise in his person an 
object on which to vent his spleen, 
which was frequently redundant. At the 
period to which I allude, Sir Edward 
Law was attorney- general of England, 
and a man of no common attainments. 
He possessed a compass of mind far 
beyond Lord Kenyon: talents to 
which his bore no proportion, and 
learning to which he had no preten- 
sions. These, as well as the office 
which he filled, gave him a claim to 
the highest respect, and entitled him 
to the highest attention. To him Lord 
Kenyon was uniformly assuming, arro- 
gant, and overbearing. The Bar saw 
with astonishment the indignities which 
were daily heaped on him by the Chief 
Justice. He was accustomed to affect 
a total indifference to any thing ad- 
dressed to the court by the attorney- 
general, or if he noticed it, it was to 
bestow on it a more explicit mark of 
contempt. The language in which he 
addressed him was not that of a judge 
to a member of the Bar, but delivered 
in the chiding or mandatory tone of a 
pedagogue to his pupil. He wished 
by a sneer to convey the impression 
that he considered him as unworthy of 
attention, and by that means to lower 
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him in general estimation and in public 
opinion. 

The motives which actuated Lord 
Kenyon to adopt this steady course of 
persevering offence, I never heard ac- 
counted for: the object wholly failed. 
It produced no other effect than to 
shew the impotence of rank and situa- 
tion to crush the energies of talent, 
or impede the legitimate progress of 
abilities to the attainment of high 
station. The profession did that justice 
to the attorney-general’s merits which 
Lord Kenyon had denied to him. They 
looked with anxiety to the due appre- 
ciation of them from that quarter with 
whom alone it rests to confer reward, 
and to raise merit to distinction. The 
appointment of Sir Edward Law, with 
the title of Lord Ellenborough, to be 
successor to Lord Kenyon, was hailed 
with proud satisfaction by the Bar ; 
and the taking of his seat on the bench 
of that court, from whence he had so 
often received indignity, was greeted 
by every member who belonged to it. 

Lord Kenyon’s friends endeavoured 
to palliate this absence of all courtesy 
in his conduct as a judge, by attri- 
buting it to a natural infirmity of tem- 
per which he could not subdue, and a 
constitutional irritability which he could 
not control. They were equally anxious 
to set off against its demerits certain 
— virtues which they represented 
1im to possess. I feel no disposition 
to call his moral character or his virtues 
into question, nor to dispute his title to 
the whole cardinal catalogue. Far as 
my opinion has any weight, he shall 
have its testimony of his title to them 
all. To that of temperance he had an 
indisputable claim, recognised by all 
the world; his justice was above all 
reproach ; his fortitude was displayed 
in the towering contempt for public 
opinion, which sneered at his parsi- 
mony, and “ rated his honest gains” 
with the reproachful name of avarice ; 
while the valuable purposes to which 
he applied them, in the great extent 
of wealth which he bequeathed to his 
family, leaves his title to prudence 
out of the reach of all question. But 
has custom prescribed no rules for the 
exercise of these virtues? Does the 
possession of them sanction the breach 
of the settled forms of well-regulated 
society? -Does it warrant the neglect 
of one of its settled duties, that of 
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respect to those whose station and rank 
give them a claim to it? Could it 
afford consolation to the wounded 
spirit of Sir Edward Law, that it was 
the infliction of a man of many virtues, 
but in the bead-roll of which, feeling 
and liberality towards him were not to 
be found ¢ 

Lord Kenyon possessed a singular 
quickness of apprehension, a most re- 
tentive memory, and an unequalled 
gee seg of decision. At nisi prius, 
1e never brought a book into court 
with him to refer to,—a practice not 
unusual with other judges on the 
bench. The extent, as well as the 
arrangement, of his legal knowledge 
required no such assistance. His deci- 
sions, though hastily formed,werealmost 
without exception correct, and remain 
as good law to this day. I have before 
had occasion to observe the supercilious 
reception which he gave to the opinions 
of the other judges; it was not that 
merely of neglect —it bordered on con- 
tempt. He predominated over them 
with high ascendency. They very 
rarely differed from him; if they did, 
their opinions were received with a 
coldness which stooped not to reply, or 
if noticed were accompanied with angry 
observation. He was irritated by con- 
tradiction, and impatient even of an 
expression of doubt of the infallible 
rectitude of what he had delivered as 
his opinion. When in the case of 
Haycraft v. Creasy,* which was an 
action on the case of deceit for giving 
a false character of a party’s credit, 
and the other judges held that mala fides 
was necessary to be proved in the de- 
fendant to enable the plaintiff to main- 
tain an action,—a decision contrary to 
what Lord Kenyon had ruled at the 
trial,— he broke out on the bench with 
this angry ejaculation, “ Good God! 
what injustice have I hitherto been 
doing!” It was visible to every per- 
son in court, that it was not uttered in 
the penitent voice of regret for any 
injustice which he might involuntarily 
have done from a mistake of the law, 
but in the querulous tone of disap- 
pointed pride, from finding that the 
other judges had presumed to think for 
themselves, and to question the supre- 
macy of his opinion. 

His information derived from books 
did not appear to be general. His 
reading seemed to have been confined 


* 2 East. Rep. 92. 
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to those of his profession. He was, 
however, fond of using Latin phrases, 
but they were such as set all classical 
taste and learning at defiance. He 
either coined, or quoted them from 
some book the author of which was 
unknown or unheard of by any man of 
letters, or to which such a man would 
never seek to have access or to consult. 
He blended into all his speeches these 
intrusive scraps of Latin, and quoted 
them with merciless profusion and de- 
plorable want of taste. The quotations 
always raised a smile from the educated 
part ofthe Bar. It was putting off the 
base coin of the language— English 
words plated with Latin. He intro- 
duced into the court a set of phrases 
of spurious Latinity, as barbarous as 
they were novel, and the Bar, with an 
accommodating sacrifice of taste, em- 
bodied them into their vocabulary. 
When he wished to express his opinion 
that the established rules of practice 
should not be departed from, it was 
embellished with the figurative recom- 
mendation of the propriety, “ Stare 
super antiguas vias.” There was no 
principle of law which he did not 
garnish, when brought out, with a 
shred of Latin: he was never at loss 
for that favourite ornament; he coined 
an appropriate adage with wonderful 
facility, and clothed itin Latin of his 
own manufacture. His varied expres- 
sion of respect for ancient authorities 
was proof of the fertility of his genius 
for that task. His praise of the wisdom 
of former decisions was not confined 
to the quotation before given, but was 
abbreviated into the convenient form 
of stare decisis,— equally classical and 
expressively appropriate. In ruling a 
point at nisi prius, where he held that a 
party who bid for a lot at an auction 
Should be at liberty to recall it and 
retract his bidding; bya poetical license 
of changing time into place, the learned 
judge expressed it by giving the bidder, 
as he classically termed it, a locus pa- 
nitentia. There is some latitude in the 
use of the former of these words; but 
the locus panitentia always appeared to 
me to be barbarous, and to present the 
idea rather of the penitentiary at Mil- 
bank, than to describe a mere simple 
operation of the mind. But the 
“* melius est pecere fontes, quam sectari 
rivos,” left in the background all his 
other celebrated Latin quotations : this 
was adopted by him on every occasion, 
and adapted with unvarying applica- 
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tion to every case. It was an ornament 
which suited every dress, and, like to 
that of the learned lord himself, was 
used till it was threadbare. 

What merit the other members of the 
profession may find, and what praises 
bestow on the erudition or taste of 
Lord Kenyon, they must decide for 
themselves: I was doomed to hear the 
reiterated repetition of these quotations 
with wearied disgust. I presume that 
they possessed all the merit of original 
composition, as he never indulged in 
the quotation of any passage from a 
classical Latin author. 

It was the influence of his last 
favourite quotation, the anxiety “ petere 
fontes,” that set him upon a determined 
scrutiny into all the abuses in the court 
over which he had come to preside; 
and the praise must not be withheld 
from him ofa wish to reform them. He 
therefore thought that it was necessary 
to search for the source from whence 
they sprung. He charitably attributed 
them to the attorneys who practised in 
that court. The idea was illiberal, was 
unfounded, and unjust. The object 
was laudable; but the means resorted 
to attain it were loaded with oppression. 
The existence of delinquency was too 
often assumed without sufficient proof ; 
too often was investigation set on foot 
without deliberation, and prosecuted 
without temper. Complaints against 
attorneys were received, welcomed, 
and encouraged, from whatever quarter 
they came, or from whatever motives 
they originated. : 

It would be unjust to impute it to 
Lord Kenyon, that in instituting these 
proceedings against attorneys, he was 
actuated by any malignant feeling 
against the individual. There was no 
ground for any such imputation. For 
the misconduct of a few of its lowest 
members, he had denounced, without 
distinction, the whole tribe of that 
honourable profession. His object 
was to purify it by the removal or 
punishment of those members whose 
conduct had degraded or practice had 
disgraced it. His hatred of dishonest 
practices had lit up a flame of indig- 
nation in his breast, but it was an 
ignis fatuus which led him into error. 
He gave too easy credit to accusation, 
and formed an opinion before he 
suffered his judgment to cool. He 
decided when under the influence of a 
heated temper, and often punished with 
unreflecting severity. 
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The effect of this intemperate mode 
of administering justice, my memory 
recalls with painful recollection in the 
case of a Mr. Lawless. He was an 
attorney, one of my earliest friends and 
clients, and an honourable member of 
that profession. He was involved in 
the general and groundless proscription 
of the day. Correctness of conduct 
was then no shield against accusation ; 
nor could character afford protection 
against perjury. Complaint was made 
to the court against him for some im- 
puted misconduct, grounded on an 
affidavit which the event shewed was 
a mass of falsehood and misrepresenta- 
tion; but it being on oath, and the 
charges serious, it was thought suffi- 
cient to entitle the party applying to 
a rule to shew cause why Mr. Lawless 
should not answer the matters of the 
affidavit. He could have no oppor- 
tunity of answering them till he was 
served with the rule, and had obtained 
copies of the affidavits on which it was 
granted. Natural justice would point 
out, and the practice of the court was 
conformable to it, that he should be 
heard in answer to them before he was 
convicted. For that purpose a day is 
given by the rule, on which the party 
is to shew cause, during which time 
every thing is considered as suspended. 
This indulgence was refused to Mr. 
Lawless, though the rule was obtained 
on an ex parte statement, before any 
opportunity was afforded to him to 
answer the charges, or to be heard 
in his defence. Lord Kenyon, in ad- 
dition to the common form of the 
court’s assent to the application, which 
is in these words, addressed to the 
counsel, “ Take a rule to shew cause,” 
added, “and let Mr. Lawless be sus- 
pended from practising until the rule is 
disposed of.” He happened to be pre- 
sent in court when this unexampled 
judgment was pronounced, and heard 
the sentence which led to his ruin; 
he rose in a state of most bitter agita- 
tion: “ My lord, I entreat you to recall 
that judgment—the charge is wholly 
unfounded —suspension will lead to 
my ruin—I have eighty causes now 
in my office.” What was Lord Ken- 
yon’s reply to this supplicatory appeal 
to him? “So much the worse for your 
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clients, who have employed such a 
man. You shall remain suspended 
until the court decides on the rule.” 

The rule came on to be heard at a 
future day, after the affidavits on the 
part of Mr. Lawless were filed. The 
charges against him were found to be 
wholly without foundation, and the 
rule against him was accordingly dis- 
charged. Mr. Lawless was in conse- 
quence restored to his profession, but 
not to his character or peace of mind. 
He sunk under the unmerited disgrace, 
and died of a broken heart.* 

These are defects in the legal cha- 
racter of Lord Kenyon, for which the 
possession of private virtues can hardly 
be allowed as sufficient to atone. An 
unchecked irritability of temper over- 
ruled his better feelings, or the exercise 
of virtues which he might have had in 
his heart. He punished with rigour, 
and deceived himself with the belief, 
that in doing so he was offering up a 
sacrifice to morality and virtue. This 
is not an uncommon error with some 
of the best men, and is alluded to in 
those lines of Pope — 


‘* At half mankind when generous Manly 
raves — 

All know his virtues— he believes them 
knaves.” 

Port’s Moral Essay, 1. 57. 


Retirement and abstraction from 
society have a powerful effect on our 
temper, and influence on our manners. 
They necessarily exclude all knowledge 
of the world ; and those whose lives are 
so spent form mistaken views of moral 
perfection. Seclusion, too, is apt to 
generate morose habits and an into- 
lerant spirit, from disappointment in 
finding the human character fall very 
short of what their visions represented 
that it ought to be: the relenting allow- 
ance for the faults and frailties of our 
nature finds little room in their breasts. 
Lord Kenyon lay under the imputation 
of austerity and narrowness of mind, 
as proceeding from those causes; and 
it was said that on one occasion, in the 
House of Lords, Lord Grosvenor be- 
stowed on him the appellation of a 
civil monk. His ideas of rectitude, 
however, were strictly moral, but vi- 
sionary and extravagant. He had 


_™ Poetry is not always fiction. I never thought of the fate of poor Lawless, 
, without the lines of Virgil forcing themselves on my recollection — 


“ Gnossius hec Rhadamanthus habet durissima regna, 
Vine. £neid., vi. 1. 566. 
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chalked out a course to direct his own 
conduct, and in which he expected 
others to follow him, but to which it 
was impossible to conform, and im- 
practicable to pursue. He had formed 
schemes of reformation fitted only for 
the closet, and which could never be 
realised by those engaged in the pur- 
suits of active life. 

Among the qualities most recom- 
mendatory in society, hospitality holds 
a distinguished place. Whatever opi- 
nion Lord Kenyon might hold of its 
abstract virtues, he did not think it 
necessary to put it in practice. The 
habits which were connected with his 
private life or his domestic arrange- 
ments, though I hold them to be unfit 
objects for public animadversion, were 
not suffered by the world to pass un- 
observed. This is only excusable, or 
to be tolerated, when it serves to throw 
some light on a public character. 

The usage of the higher orders of 
society, and of those in public situa- 
tions, had made the keeping of a 
handsome table, and the giving occa- 
sional entertainments, to be considered 
as a necessary charge on their establish- 
ments. The judges were not expected 
to give official dinners ; but it had been 
and is usual with some of the judges 
of assize, to entertain, at their private 
tables, the members of that circuit which 
they were about to go. This, though 
an act of voluntary courtesy in the 
judge, as it tended to promote that 
friendly intercourse which at all times 
has subsisted between the Bar and the 
Bench, has since grown into a custom. 
Lord Kenyon did not think it neces- 
sary to adopt or conform to it. The 
prudential reasons which might have 
influenced him to come to that reso- 
lution, no one had a right to more than 
guess at. He repudiated all circuit 
claims on his hospitality; and he 
banished what, no doubt, he deemed 
were prodigal demands which they 
raised on his liberality, and which he 
therefore refused to recognise. 

His style of living was keenly re- 
marked on from every quarter, as un- 
becoming the dignity of his situation. 
Parsimony was said to shut the door, 
and Avarice to bar it. His frugality 
was sneeringly praised as exemplary, 
as it consulted the health of the guests 
by guarding against excess, and as it 
accommodated itself to the liberality of 
the host, who venerated moderation. 
The justice of this observation is fully 
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borne out by the anecdote before given 
in the character of Cowper (ante, 
p- 230). This was the remark of daily 
conversation; and the appearance of 
the learned lord’s dwelling-house did 
not tend to shake the justice of the con- 
jecture. It was the large and lofty 
house in Lincoln’s Inn Fields, which 
was lately the Verulam club-house. 
The windows of it were of an unusual 
shape, and seemed to have been un- 
visited by the glazier, to let in the light 
on its dusty panels, for half a century. 
That, and the unusual height of the 
house, added to the gloom which en- 
veloped its appearance, recalled Pope’s 
description of the miser’s mansion — 


“ Like some lone Chartreuse stood the 
good old hall ; 
Silence without, and fasts within the 
wall.” 


The appropriate accuracy of the last 
line was not disputed; but it was 
more extensively embellished with the 
unholy allusion to the liturgy and the 
temper of the noble owner, “ that it 
was Lent in the kitchen, and Passion- 
week in the parlour.” 

To such seclusion from society, it 
was observed, Lord Kenyon had de- 
voted himself, that he seemed to have 
forgotten its common forms in the in- 
tercourse among persons of any rank, 
and the usage and customs of mo- 
dern life. It was reported of him, 
that after Lady Kenyon had been in- 
troduced at court, and had so become 
entitled to be admitted into the circle 
of ladies of rank, one of that number, 
either warranted by fashion or for a 
joke, under pretence of leaving her 
card, drove up to Lord Kenyon’s house 
about ten o’clock at night. The foot- 
men carried flambeaux ; and when the 
coach stopped at the door, gave the 
knock in the usual style, which is not 
a very gentle one. The noble lord had 
just retired to his bed-room, when, 
hearing his knocker give the tremen- 
dous alarm, he started from his bed, 
and seeing the lights of the flambeaux, 
he mistook the lady’s carriage for an 
engine, and the servants for firemen. 
Without giving himself time to look 
round him; with his usual impatience 
of temper, and in great wrath, he threw 
up the sash, and at the highest pitch 
of his voice roared out, ‘ Begone, you 
rascals !—begone instantly! There is 
no fire in this house ;— we want none 
of your engines!” The lady’s coaceh- 
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man humoured the reproof, and relieved 
his apprehension by driving away. — 
Lord Kenyon was a man of religious 
habits, and properly discountenanced 
any light allusion, in a speech or 
conversation, to the Bible, or to the 
service of the church. TI recollect the 
ludicrous but unexpected reception 
which a member of the circuit met 
with on telling him the following 
anecdote of Lord Chief Baron Yelver- 
ton, of the Court of Exchequer in 
Ireland ; I think it was my excellent 
and much-lamented friend Nolan, who 
was a native of that country. He was 
a man of the purest morals, not want- 
ing in religious feelings, but who did 
not carry his sentiments of strict disci- 
pline as far as the learned lord. He 
seemed to think that an anecdote of an 
Irish judge would afford some amuse- 
ment to the Chief Justice, but he un- 
luckily happened to mistake the cha- 
racter of the tale which suited his taste, 
and so hit upon one not quite in ac- 
cordance with his sentiments, on sub- 
jects connected with the church. He 
addressed himself to Lord Kenyon 
with the seeming anticipation of the 
mirthful effect which it would produce, 
by telling him that Lord Chief Baron 
Yelverton once went a Lent circuit, 
and one of the assize towns happened 
to be where one of his college con- 
temporaries was beneficed. The re- 
verend gentleman, anxious to make a 
display of his zeal and talents, and at 
the same time to shew his respect for 
the Chief Baron, asked permission from 
the sheriff to preach the assize sermon 
before the judges, and his request was 
granted. It was in the month of March, 
and the weather was intensely cold. 
The sermon was immensely long, and 
the Chief Baron mostannoyingly chilled. 
When the service was over, the preacher 
descended from the pulpit, seemingly 
highly satisfied with his own perform- 
ance, came to the judge rubbing his 
hands, full of the joyful expectation of 
thanks for his discourse, and gratula- 
tion for the excellence of its matter 
and delivery. ‘ Well, my lord,” says 
he, “how do you like the sermon ?” 
“ Wonderfully, my dear friend,” replied 
Yelverton ; “ it was like ‘ the peace of 
God — it passed all understanding ;’ 
and, like his mercy, I thought ‘ it would 
have endured for ever.’” This jocular 
narrative was chilled by hearing Lord 
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Kenyon, in an under-tone, pronounce 
the words, “ Very immoral.’ 

His acquaintance with law books 
was as extensive, as that of mankind 
was circumscribed. It was not con- 
fined to any one branch of the pro- 
fession, but embraced them all. In 
common law, equity, and conveyan- 
cing, he was equally well informed. 
His practice at the Bar, during the 
greater part of his professional life, 
had been confined to a court of equity ; 
but he seemed to have a partiality for 
a court of law, where he ended it. In 
a case which came before him in the 
King’s Bench, it was found to be cog- 
nisable only in a court of equity: 
* You must go into Chancery for re- 
dress,” said Lord Kenyon; “ abi in 
malam rem.” This anecdote of him 
was mentioned by Lord Eldon, in the 
debate on the Chancery Judges’ Bill in 
the House of Lords, and was stated in 
the papers to have been delivered with 
some asperity, as an illiberal reflection 
on that court in which he had practised 
and presided so long.* His knowledge 
of equity furnished him with a stock of 
the decisions of its courts, which he 
brought with him into the King’s Bench, 
the sound principles of which he ap- 
plied with unerring judgment to the 
practice of the common law. These 
formed many of the important points 
ruled by him at nisi prius, and which, 
though pronounced without premedi- 
tation, have stood the revision of all 
succeeding judges, and received their 
——- and adoption. 

have now finished the character of 
Lord Kenyon. The detail is far from 
being gratifying to me, as there is more 
to censure than to praise. But there 
is nothing in it to touch his moral 
character, nor a sentence which the 
fair spirit of biography would not, 
I hope, warrant, and in the honest 
spirit of which it is written. His rank 
was the attainment of his own merit— 
his wealth of his own acquiring; but 
to the accumulation of it he sacrificed 
too deeply. Born but to a slender 
fortune, in the beginning of his life 
attention to expense might have been 
necessary, and economy a duty. But, 


in the exercise of that economy, he 
practised an offensive parsimony, with- 
out disguise, apology, or necessity. 
“The practice of saving being once 
necessary, became habitual, grew first 
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ridiculous, and then detestable; but 
his avarice, though it might exclude 
pleasure, was never suffered to encroach 
on his virtue.” This last sentence is 
Dr. Johnson’s character of Dean Swift, 
in his Lives of the Poets. It is strongly 
applicable to Lord Kenyon, except as 
to the use of the word detestable, to 
which I wholly object, as without foun- 






During the period that Lord Kenyon 
presided in the court of King’s Bench, 
Mingay held a considerable share of 
the lead. He had been the contem- 
porary of Erskine on the Home-circuit, 
and a competitor with him there and 
in Westminster Hall of no inconsider- 
able pretensions. He owed much of 
his success in his profession to his 
personal deportment and to the popu- 
larity of his manners. He was a tall 
and handsome man; his address was 
warm and friendly, accompanied by 
an appearance of frankness highly con- 
ciliatory. These created a prejudice in 
his favour, which he improved by fami- 
liarity, and gained by them many 
clients. In doing business, he was 
warm and earnest, but coarse and 
unmannered ; and his speeches were 
wholly void of point, arrangement, 
or taste. In the lead of causes of little 
importance, such as trifling assaults or 
actions for words, he had a happy 
mode of turning them into ridicule ; 
and was therefore in such cases pecu- 
liarly successful in reducing the amount 
of the damages. This gained him a 
low and unenviable popularity. In his 
cross-examination of witnesses, he was 
rude without acuteness; his language 
was lavishly loud, menacing, and dis- 
cordant, without being intimidating, 
so as to produce any effect but to 
offend. 

His outset in his profession was 
unpromising, from his circumstances 
being limited and his connexions ob- 
scure. The improvement in the former, 
which he owed to the friendship and 
benevolence of the Duke of Grafton, 
was said not to have been repaid with 
corresponding gratitude. He was the 
son ofa surgeon at Thetford, the person 
mentioned in Wilson’s Reports as the 
defendant in the case of Buxton v. Min- 
gay, in which the question was, whether 
a surgeon was an inferior tradesman, 
on whom even a qualification in point 
of estate would not confer a title to kill 
game ;—a question now set at rest by a 
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dation or truth. His parsimony was 
untinctured with any base alloy; nor 
was it ever attributed to him that he 
added one shilling to his fortune by 
unworthy or dishonourable means. 

He died in Hilary vacation 1802, 
and was succeeded by Lord Ellen- 
borough. 


recent statute, which abolishes all qua- 
lification in point of estate, or as arising 
from title. 

Mingay, when a boy, and living 
with his father in Thetford, had had 
the misfortune to have one of his arms 
torn off by the wheel of a mill. An 
account of this accident having come 
to the knowledge of the Duke of Graf- 
ton, to whom the borough of Thetford 
then belonged ; from motives of huma- 
nity, and feeling for the misfortune, 
the effect of which might be to prevent 
his engaging in the active pursuits of 
life, he took him under his protection, 
educated him at his own expense, 
sent him to Cambridge, and brought 
him to the Bar. His friendship even 
then was said not to have been wearied, 
but that he had got him a small sinecure 
place in the customs, which he enjoyed 
till he obtained a considerable share of 
business at the Bar. Indebted to the 
Duke of Grafton for support, for pro- 
fession, and for fortune, he repaid it, 
as was asserted, by a course of conduct 
of which every man of honour will hear 
with disgust. When Mingay had risen 
to considerable eminence in his profes- 
sion, and was enjoying all the honours 
and emoluments which it conferred — 
all which he owed to the friendship of 
the Duke of Grafton—a vacancy hap- 
pened to take place for the representa- 
tion in parliament of the borough of 
Thetford ; for this Mingay offered him- 
self as a candidate, in opposition to 
the interest of his patron and protector. 
Conduct so much at variance with 
honour, with principle, and with grati- 
tude, drew on him the eyes of every 
member of the profession. No men 
possess a higher sense of honour than 
the Bar. Whether it proceeded from 
that cause or not, I cannot take upon 
me to assert, but that Mingay from 
that time held a very low rank in 
public or professional estimation, could 
not — the most unobservant. He 
appeared as if driven from the ranks 
of his equals, for he seemed to have 
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no intimates from among the members 
of his own profession. His society 
appeared to be confined to that of his 
clerk, with whom he appeared to asso- 
ciate on a footing of the most perfect 
equality, and of a grocer who kept a 
shop in the Strand. These were seen, 
on all occasions, in public as his only 
associates and only friends. My ob- 
servation of the character of Mingay 
confirmed an idea which I have always 
entertained, that he who is wanting in 
principle will be found equally want- 
ing in spirit. Coward feeling was soon 
discovered to be an attribute of Mingay. 
He received respect from no one, and 
indignity from many. Among the latter, 
was Sir Vicary Gibbs distinguished. 
From him he bore indignity with sub- 
mission, and insult without resentment. 
Of these I have been an astonished 
witness. 

His manner of addressing a jury had 
nothing to recommend it but the zeal 
with which he advocated his client’s 
cause, and the anxiety which he shewed 
for its success. It was a vehement 
and boisterous effusion of observations 
brought together without order, divested 
of all ornament, and delivered without 
grace. He affected no display of taste 
in matter or arrangement. No choice 
of language, nor harmony in the con- 
struction of his sentences, ever entered 
into his contemplation; much less did 
he, until a very late period, ever aspire 
to the dignity of aquotation. The period 
to which I allude was when he could 
not avoid observing how much that 
style of speaking, adopted by Erskine, 
had rendered him popular, nor feeling 
the effect which his delivery of it pro- 
duced. He seemed then to adopt an 
anxiety to pursue the same road to 
fame, and to inoculate his barren style 
with the blossoms of poetry. Shake- 
speare appeared to him to be the 
author from whom the happiest allu- 
sions might be borrowed, and the 
most appropriate quotations drawn. 
His ambition was, however, but badly 
seconded by taste, and his vanity was 
uncorrected by judgment. He there- 
fore surprised us on one occasion, not 
more by hearing him quote Shakespeare, 
than at the passage which he had select- 
ed to display the extent of his reading 
and the chastity of his taste. It was in 
an assault cause he first essayed to 
introduce it; and the play which his 
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fancy had fixed on from whence the 
quotation was to be drawn, was Romeo 
and Juliet. In that play some of the 
most beautiful passages of Shakespeare 
are to be found; but that on which 
he fastened was the scene between the 
servants of the Capulets and the Mon- 
tagues. These he fancifully transmuted 
into plaintiffs and defendants, and then 
quoted their polished dialogue as 
Shakespeare has given it, and which 
he had carefully committed to memory 
for the occasion : 


Abram. Do you bite your thumb at me, 
sir? 
Sampson. I do bite my thumb, sir. 
Romeo and Juliet, Act I. Sc. 1. 


Erskine, who knew his character for 
spirit and courage, hearing the quota- 
tion, turned round to us who sat 
behind him: “ I could help Mingay,” 
says he, “to a quotation much more 
appropriate, and in his own way, from 
the same play. What do you think of 
this : 


Sampson. I strike quickly, being moved. 
Gregory. But thou art not quickly moved 
to strike?” 


Act I. Se.1. 


With the exception of this quotation, 
though I was in the daily habit of hear- 
ing him speak, I never knew him at- 
tempt any other poetic flight. But the 
“ biting of the thumb” found its way 
into every assault cause in which he 
was engaged, and formed part of the 
embellishment of every address to the 
jury where it happened to be the 
subject. 

Mingay never exhibited any marks 
of wit or propensity to humour ; but he 
furnished Erskine with opportunities 
without end for the exercise of his 
fantastical and lively imagination. In 
an action against a stable-keeper for 
not taking proper care of a horse, 
which had been put to stand at livery 
with him, and his value much dimi- 
nished in consequence of the bad treat- 
ment he had received, which was stated 
to have proceeded from his not fur- 
nishing proper provender, — “ The 
horse,” said Mingay, who led for the 
plaintiff, “ was turned into a stable, 
with nothing to eat but musty hay in 
the rack. To such feeding the horse 
demurred.” —“ He should have gone to 
the country,” * said Erskine. 





“ This is a mere legal pun, and unintelligible to those not in the profession, 
without an explanation ; which here would be tedious and uninteresting. 
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As a leader at nisi prius, he was un- 
popular with the junior part of the 
profession. He made no allowance 
for inexperience: shewed no wish to 
conceal or soften down its defects, 
nor felt pleasure in putting pretensions 
of untried merit in the best light. If 
his junior in a cause did not put a 
question to a witness in'such terms as 
he himself would use, and its phrase 
did not quite agree with his own, he 
was rudely taken from the counsel 
who had him then under examination, 


MR. JUSTIC 


With the judges of the Court of 
Common Pleas, or Barons of the 
Exchequer, the members of the King’s 
Bench Bar had little intercourse. It 
was confined to occasional meétings at 
nisi prius or on the circuit. The home- 
circuit, from the circumstance of its 
being the shortest and nearest to Lon- 
don, was generally taken by the seniors 
of the puisne judges, whom old age or 

‘ill health rendered unequal, or whose 
habits indisposed them, to the fatigues 
of a long journey. Of this number, in 
my time, were Judges Gould and 
Heath from the Common Pleas, and 
Lord Chief Baron Macdonald and 
Baron Hotham from the Exchequer. 
Mr. Justice Gould was nearly super- 
annuated when I first went the circuit, 
and died soon after I had joined it. 
Mr. Justice Heath was almost inva- 
riably one of the judges who went the 
circuit for very many years. I had the 
good fortune to practise before him. 
He was in some measure considered 
as identified with its members, and 
was with them equally an object of 
attachment and respect. He was a 
most able lawyer, of deep and exten- 
sive reading, and of the soundest 
judgment. He affected no parade of 
judicial dignity, nor assumption from 
his station. Plain and unassuming, 
his whole mind was bent upon busi- 
ness, from which nothing could divert 
his attention. When a cause before 
him was called on, with almost im- 
movable taciturnity, and with his eyes 
close to the paper on which he wrote, 
he took down the evidence of the wit- 
nesses as they appeared before him. 
He never broke in upon their exami- 
nation by observation or comment ; 
but a powerful discernment soon en- 
abled him to make up his mind ; and 
when he asked the question, address- 
ing himself to the counsel against whose 
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and examined by himself. This course, 
so injurious to the younger part of the 
Bar, was deeply felt and justly re- 
sented, as having never been attempted 
by any leader but himself. 

His business fell off considerably in 
the latter part of his life; and the little 
general estimation in which he was 
held at the Bar was too plain not to 
be observed. He retired from the 
profession, and went to reside in 
Norfolk, where he died, but not for 
some years after his retirement. 


E HEATH. 


case the weight of evidence appeared 
to bear, “ Well, Mr. » what do you 
say to this?” we knew the opinion 
which he had formed, and that it was 
not easily shaken, and submitted to it 
without contest. We knew the depth 
of his learning and the solidity of his 
judgment. 

He heard every objection taken, or 
point raised on matter of law, in the 
course of the cause, without interrup- 
tion, and with exemplary patience. He 
pronounced his opinion on them with 
promptness and precision; and the 
correctness of the points which he ruled 
was such, that in the course of so many 
years I do not recollect one in which 
he was found to have given a misdirec- 
tion to a jury. Their accuracy could 
only be equalled by the brevity with 
which they were delivered ;, though it 
must be allowed that they possessed 
little of the graces of diction or delivery. 
His language was unstudied, and his 
voice harsh and indistinct. 

I reverenced the character of this 
learned judge, and always listened to 
him with profound attention. The 
ideas which I formed of it were the 
result of observation on his mode of 
administering justice during the very 
long period of his going the circuit. 
He was an admirable judge of human 
nature, and scanned with great depth 
of discernment the motives, the par- 
tialities, and prejudices, of those who 
were called as witnesses before him. 
He addressed no observation to them 
while under examination ; but he never 
failed to make them to the jury, as 
they affected the credit due to their 
testimony. He seemed never to over- 
look an inaccuracy, nor to let a contra- 
diction escape him. They were ob- 
served upon in the plainest language, 
which detracted nothing from their 
effect; they were unencumbered with 
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distinctions, and delivered in the fewest 
words which our language could furnish, 
but their accuracy was unequalled. 

As a criminal judge, Mr. Justice 
Heath possessed in a superior degree 
the talent of seeing into the true cha- 
racters of those whom he had to try. 
He drew the just distinction between 
settled depravity in the commission of 
crime, and what was unmarked by 
habitual delinquency. To the former 
he was inflexibly severe, to the iatter 
lenient and merciful. He held the 
mawkish or affected feelings of those 
who were for the indiscriminate abo- 
lishing of capital punishments, in all 
cases where the offence was against 
private property only, in great con- 
tempt. For what purpose, he would 
say, were laws made but for its pro- 
tection? Severity in him proceeded 
not from a want of merciful feeling, 
but from a firm conviction of its neces- 
sity, to guard against the commission 
ofcrime. That there are those in so- 
ciety upon whom nothing short of the 
fear of death can have effect or deter 
from the perpetration of crime, was the 
sound, the deliberate, and well-formed 
opinion of that excellent judge, I feel 
no difficulty in asserting. 

I sat next to him, at an assize at 
Maidstone, at the circuit-table. It 
was at the time that Sir Samuel Ro- 
milly’s acts were depending before 
parliament. The effect of them was 
much canvassed, and serious doubts 
raised whether it would not be to strip 
the criminal code of the country of the 
only sanction by which it could be 
enforced,— punishment by death. It 
became the subject of conversation. 
“Mr. . said the learned judge to 
me, “Sir Samuel Romilly is endea- 
vouring to make a great change in our 
criminal law, by abolishing capital 
punishments. I do not approve of it ; 
they cannot be dispensed with ; and I’ll 
give you a proof of the necessity and 
effect of them. 

“ At one time the robbing of bleach- 
grounds had grown to a great extent, 
almost ruinous to the manufacturers 
and the proprietors of the grounds. 
It had arisen to that pitch, that the 
thieves had been known to bring down 
a waggon, and to have swept off at 
once the whole of the goods on the 
bleaching-ground. The law as it then 
stood was unequal to the protection of 
the proprietors of the grounds, and it 
became necessary to apply to parlia- 
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ment for redress. An act was accord- 
ingly passed (stat. 51. Geo. IIT. ch. 51) 
for the purpose, making the robbing of 
bleach-grounds a capital felony. At 
the next assizes for Surrey, after the 
passing of it, three men were indicted 
before me for robbing a bleach-green 
at Croydon. They were capitally con- 
victed : I hanged them all. There was 
no more robbing of bleach-greens after- 
wards in Surrey.” 

That Mr. Justice Heath, in carrying 
into effect the extreme sentence of the 
law, never lost sight of that sound prin- 
ciple, that it should be with a view to 
the prevention of crime, and to deter 
from its commission, the following case, 
and the good effects resulting from that 
view which he took of the mode of in- 
flicting it, will shew. 

A gang of robbers had taken up 
their head-quarters in the woods at 
Shooter’s Hill. They were men of 
the most desperate and determined 
character ; their depredations were ex- 
tensive, and carried on with a daring 
which seemed to set the laws wholly 
at defiance. The neighbourhood was 
kept in a continual state of alarm, 
from the sanguinary course which they 
a, that of firing into carriages 

efore they stopped them. To that 
system of plunder two persons had 
fallen victims, a Captain Nesbitt, mas- 
ter of an Indiaman, and an innkeeper 
from Rochester, who were shot in their 
chaises on their road to London. These 
were crimes of no slender enormity. 
The whole of the gang were however 
at last apprehended, and tried before 
Mr. Justice Heath at Maidstone. They 
were four in number, and all were 
capitally convicted. He was applied 
to, and pressed to have them hung in 
chains near the place where their crimes 
had been committed, by reason of their 
enormity, and for the sake of example. 
He refused the application, and ex- 
pressed his dislike of that mode of 
punishment as uncivilised and unchris- 
tianlike, adding, that it should never 
make part of a punishment ordered by 
him. He said, however, that he would 
make their punishment as awful and 
as exemplary as he could. This he 
carried into effect, by ordering the 
four convicts to be conveyed in mourn- 
ing coaches from the gaol at Maidstone 
to the foot of Shooter’s Hill, and a 
place of execution to be chosen as 
near as possible to the spot where the 
murders had been committed, and then 
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to suffer death on a gallows to be 
erected there for the purpose. The 
distance from Maidstone to this spot 
was nearly thirty miles, through a 
populous part of the country, and the 
sight to the people was novel and ap- 
palling. They gathered as the mourn- 
ful procession moved on from every 
part of the road ; and when it arrived 
at the place of execution, the crowd 
exceeded all calculation. In the sight 
of these the prisoners suffered death. 
The learned judge had formed a proper 
estimate of the effect which a public 
execution would, under such circum- 
stances, have on public opinion. The 
distance through which the parade of 
death was made, brought before the 
eyes of thousands the consequences of 
crime and the awful certainty of 
punishment which awaited it. From 
that time the neighbourhood was freed 
from the terrors of that violence and 
rapine which before were of almost 
nightly commission, and continued for 
many years without any occurrence of 
their heinous description. 

The principle upon which the inflic- 
tion of the punishment of death is jus- 
tified is, that its object is example ; 
and to deter from the commission of 
crime, will be found in every moral 
writer of every nation,—nay, in the 
text of holy writ itself: it is part of the 
laws of England, adopted into its cri- 
minal code, and administered with un- 
exampled caution and great lenity. 
It is a matter, therefore, of curious, 
but at the same time of serious reflec- 
tion, to contrast the opinion of this wise 
and learned judge with those of modern 
law-makers, and to observe how his 
has been confirmed by time and ex- 
perience. With a thorough knowledge 
of human nature, and an acquaintance 
with every shade of the human charac- 
ter, drawn from a source the best qua- 
lified to afford the best information on 
the subject—his experience as a judge; 
he came to the conclusion of the abso- 
lute necessity of capital punishment to 
give effect to the law. That sound, 
that well-formed opinion has been im- 
pugned, and sought to be sacrificed 
to speculative notions as to the rights 
of man in society, to affected huma- 
nity, ill-judged lenity, and mistaken 
mercy. With every respect for the 
memory of Sir Samuel Romilly, with 
whom for some years of my life I lived 
in intimacy, the Acts which he caused 
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to be passed did much mischief: they 
brought on an unnecessary discussion 
on the criminal code of the country, 
and procured the repeal of laws the 
severity of which was never enforced ; 
and of these his views were known 
to be confined to the repeal of those 
possessing more of the character of 
civil injury than of crime. His object 
was to remove from the text of our cri- 
minal code statutes holding out threats 
of punishment, but which desuetude 
had deprived of terror, and to which, 
as a matter of course, the mercy of the 
crown was sure to be extended, should 
conviction in any case take place. But 
a sect having sprung up who repre- 
sented every law against licentiousness, 
conspiracy, and disorder, as a violation 
of natural liberty and a restraint on its 
rights, and those to protect persons or 
property as oppressive and unwarrant- 
able, as all property ought to be held 
in common; a doctrine which they 
nourished and contemplated to put in 
force ;—to them impunity held out its 
most seductive views, and presented 
an object by every means to be at- 
tained: it enabled offenders to take 
measure of crime, and to calculate how 
near they might approximate death 
without fear. The name of Sir Samuel 
Romilly was assumed as the head of 
this sect, and his authority given as 
sanctioning the abolition of all capital 
punishments. The moderation of his 
views was overlooked, and his success 
in procuring the repeal of some statutes 
urged as a reason for extending the 
abolition to them all. These danger- 
ous doctrines were propagated with 
unwearied zeal and unabating perse- 
verance; they made proselytes of the 
weak, and added to their number those 
whom poverty and want of principle 
made all systems of government equally 
indifferent. They gave to their success 
in making such converts the impudent 
title of “ the March of Intellect,” and 
founded on it a claim to reform the con- 
stitution and the church. But ask any 
man in England, of the smallest obser- 
vation, what improvement in morals has 
taken place, and what effect the prospect 
of a total repeal of the laws inflicting 
capital punishment has had on the peo- 
ple? Has the effect of lenity, and the re- 
peal of some of the criminal laws, been 
to reconcile the people to obedience to 
them? Has the effect of them been to 
diminish crime, or has it not increased 
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it to a fearful extent? Have the cells 
of Newgate* been less crowded than 
before? or does the gaol-calendar fill 
fewer pages of paper? No! He must 
be weakly credulous, or wholly un- 
observant, who does not feel that these 
outcasts of society, who have been nur- 
tured in crime, when undeterred by 
the fear of death, view all lesser pu- 
nishments without dread. Yet it is 
for men such as these the pity of the 
people is to be roused,—for whom the 
newspapers put forth their diurnal 
plaints, in strains so incessant and ur- 
gent, as would almost make the reader 
suspect that the editor meditated the 
commission of some heavy offence, and 
contemplated an escape from punish- 
ment by a repeal of the law which 
inflicted it. 

The wisdom and experience of Mr. 
Justice Heath foresaw the effect of im- 
punity for crime ; and his conviction 
of the indispensable necessity of hold- 
ing out the terror of death, as the only 
efficient sanction to the code of cri- 
minal law, was an opinion which he 
always maintained; and, with the 
manliness of thinking which belonged 
to him, on every occasion gave without 
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qualification or reserve. Those senti- 
ments did not suit the false and canting 
manages 2 of the day. The admoni- 
tory advice of one of our oldest and 
ablest lawyers was insolently disre- 
garded; the ancient and long-recog- 
nised doctrine of the Instituta majorum 
servare was no longer orthodox, but 
was forced to give way to the more 
enlightened views of modern law- 
makers —a body self-constituted, of 
uneducated and unlettered men, taken 
from lanes and alleys in the metropolis 
—from shops and stalls; philosophers 
from slaughter-houses, and statesmen 
from the gaming-table ; but all united 
in the patriotic desire to subvert every 
institution of the country, and to make 
their own ignorance of every thing re- 
quisite for legislation the standard of 
reform. 

Of such men was that sect composed 
which sprung up in the days of Mr. 
Burke, whose baseness he exposed and 
whose dangerous folly he derided : 


“« They have,” says he, “no respect 
for the wisdom of others ; but they pay 
it off by a very full measure of confidence 
in their own: with them, it is sufficient 
to destroy an old scheme of things, be- 


* From the period when I first heard the sentiments of Mr. Justice Heath, I was 


confirmed in the opinion which I had always entertained on the important subject of 
the punishment of death for crimes, by finding it accord with that of a man of his 
consummate wisdom and experience. These 1 have just now given. My attention 
has, however, been called to a recent article published in this Magazine, headed ‘‘ The 
Schoolmaster’s Experience in Newgate.” It is ably written, and without directly 
advocating the repeal of the laws which inflict the punishment of death, has power- 
fully recommended it, by pointing out the defects and abuses in the mode of admi- 
nistering criminal justice, and suggesting banishment for life as a mode of punish- 
ment equally efficacious to deter from crime, and divested of its cruelty. The 
opinions of the author (a man evidently of strong mind and sound observation) are 
not founded on speculative and visionary views of morality, or weak ones of mercy ; 
but upon facts which have fallen under his own view, and been the subject of no 
shallow reflection. The conclusions to which he comes are calculated to present a 
new view on a most important subject, and are worthy the perusal of every member 
of society ; and I feel the strongest inclination to join in them. 

To adopt the example of Him ‘“ who desireth not the death of a sinner, but rather 
that he should turn from his wickedness and live,” is a doctrine of Christianity in 
which all must coincide. The infliction of the punishment of death is justified only by 
necessity, to afford protection to those living in society, by repressing by fear the 
indulgence of the dangerous passions of the profligate and vicious. This principle is 
the leading one in the very being of society. ‘The sensible author of ‘“* The School- 
master’s Experience in Newgate” does not attempt to combat it, but tries to attain 
its object by having recourse to means short of death. His object is humane—is 
moral and politically wise. Those who have been the inmates of prisons for crimes, 
those who have witnessed the hardened feelings of their companions whom they 
found there become so polluted in mind, that a return to honesty or good conduct 
rarely, if ever, takes place. It is wise, therefore, to send them out of the country, 
as with each individual a certain quantum of vice is exported from it. 

To those whose duty it is to watch the police of the country, and to improve the 

, laws for the protection of life and property, this article will be found highly meriting 
their most serious perusal. It forms a paper in the Magazine for June 1832. 
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cause it is an old one. As to the new, 
they are in no sort of fear with regard to 
the duration of a building run up in 
haste; because destruction is no object 
to them, who think little or nothing has 
been done before their time, and who 
place all their hopes in discovery. They 
conceive, very systematically, that all 
things which give perpetuity are mis- 
chievous; and therefore are in inex- 
piable war with all establishments. They 
always speak as if they were of opinion, 
that there is a singular species of com- 
pact between them and their magistrates, 
which has nothing reciprocal in it ; but 
that the majesty of the people has a 
right to dissolve it, without any reason 
but its will. Their attachment to their 
country itself, is only so far as it agrees 
with some of their fleeting projects: it 
begins and ends with that scheme of 
polity which falls in with their own mo- 
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mentary opinion.”—Burxe’s Reflections 
on the French Revolution, p. 89. 


The same spirit which animated the 
reformers of that day is still in vigour, 
and walks abroad with the same heated 
appetite for revolution, But I trust 
that there is wisdom and spirit enough 
to crush these dangerous aspirings, and 
to preserve the spirit of our ancient 
laws and constitution. The acts of Sir 
Robert Peel have gone as far as any 
future enactments can warrant, or the 
spirit of constitutional legislation go. 

Mr. Justice Heath filled the judicial 
seat of the Common Pleas for very 
many years: he died in Michaelmas 
vacation 1815. His life was mark- 
ed by worth and wisdom, and com- 
mensurate regret followed him to his 
grave. 


RENCONTRES ON THE ROAD. 
No. V. 


THE HEN AND CHICKENS. 


I was journeying, some twenty years 
ago, with one of those delightful spe- 
cimens of the olden time—even then 
rare, and now, alas! extinct in the 
world,—who contrived to combine a 
severity of principle to which all that 
now usurps the name seems latitudi- 
narian indifference, with a tender and 
Christian toleration for the weaknesses 
of humanity which the specious can- 
dour now so prevalent only imitates, 
and “ imitates abominably.” 

Mrs. Amabel Grey—for my friend 
was a woman, and a single one—had 
all the wisdom which seventy years 
could ripen on the richest of intellectual 
soils; but then it was chiefly “ not of 
this world,” and therefore the more 
easily allied with a “charity that 
thought no,evil” while a doubt on the 
subject could remain, and where incre- 
dulity became impossible, set itself 
stoutly to remove it. She generally 
acted while others would have been 
deliberating; and had many a drown- 
ing victim of folly or inexperience 
landed safely on the bank, while less 
sturdy moralists would have been cal- 
culating the perils of the enterprise. I 
—who, though no novice in age, am, 
I fear, doomed to remain one in cha- 
racter through life—had myself owed 
to her a rescue from worse than youth- 
ful infatuation ; and I was indebted to 


the accidental circumstances of the 
journey to which I have alluded for 
the recital of a single rencontre, in 
which her mingled tenderness and de- 
cision snatched two young creatures 
from perils not the less formidable for 
being utterly unknown. 

It was somewhat early in the even- 
ing of a lovely day in June that my 
old friend, whose leisurely mode of 
travelling was at all times adapted to 
the sober paces and discreet age of her 
sleek horses and elderly coachman, 
proposed to me, instead of proceeding 
in a stage to the great manufacturing 
town of M , taking up our night’s 
quarters a little off the great road, at 
the village inn of T “ I might 
pretend,” said she with her wonted 
mixture of playfulness and honesty, 
“ that I prefer the rustic civility and 
quiet accommodations of the little pri- 
mitive hostelry, to the noise and bustle 
and equivocal cleanliness of M ; 
but the truth is, that some curious re- 
miniscences connected with it induce 
me to wish to pass a night at T 4 
to make up to myself, and the good 
folks (if alive), for one I defrauded 
them of some ten years ago; and self- 
love and vanity are, as usual, at the 
bottom of the business; for my best 
action, if difficulty and disinterested- 
ness can make one, was performed at 
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the sign of the * Hen and Chick- 


ens.” 

While she yet spoke, the sign in 
question came swinging in view from 
among the blushing hawthorns of the 
village green ; and the united prospect 
of its quiet cup of tea, and of one of 
Mrs. Amabel’s true stories, more than 
reconciled me to the proposed arrange- 
ment. 

It may not be amiss—in an age when 
the smoking velocity of the lordly 
barouche and four, and the yet more 
fatal rapidity of its unaristocratic. sub- 
stitutes, the stage-coach and steam- 
packet, have given to “ posting,” 
modestly so called, it’s death-blow, 
and made Boniface (like Othello) pro- 
nounce his “ occupation gone,”— to 
describe a north-of-England village 
inn, of the happier and less locomo- 
tive period of which I write. Its 
parlour, in which Mrs. Amabel, at the 
Gothic hour of seven, was comfortably 
installed for the evening, surrounded 
by her voluminous travelling requi- 
sites, and with a tea equipage before 
her which Sevrés might outdo in cost- 
liness but not in purity, was (to use a 
vulgar but expressive phrase, as obso- 
lete as the style of travelling which made 
such comfort indispensable,) “ nice as 
hands could make it;” nor would the 
most fastidious Turk have hesitated to 
squat down on the well-brushed carpet 
which adorned the middle of the apart- 
ment, or eat his pilau off the beautifully- 
polished floor, which the scantiness of 
the carpet aforesaid somewhat ostenta- 
tiously displayed. 

On a table covered with baize, whose 
emerald green bespoke utter uncon- 
sciousness of dust, glittered specimens, 
bright from their native bed, of Der- 
byshire spar. Round the freshly- 
whitewashed walls hung,—not the four 
gaudy flaunting damsels, with cracked 
glasses and doubtful reputations, com- 
monly yclept “ seasons” — spring, blue 
and consumptive-looking from long ex- 
posure to the east wind —summer, 
evidently all blouzy from a game at 
romps in the hay-field — autumn, 
slinking away under a sheaf which no 
honest gleaner could possibly have 
come by—and winter, like an old 
parish beggar, tottering under a load of 
pilfered faggots,—but the more edify- 
ing, and, to a resort of wayfarers, far 
more appropriate decoration, of scenes 
‘from the Pilgrim’s Progress, from his 
ominous outset at. the Slough of De- 
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spond to his courteous reception at the 
house of Gaius, that pattern to hosts of 
ancient and modern times. 

To preserve from stains the gilt 
frames of these valuable works of art, 
egg-cups of fly-water were fancifully 
suspended among them, while the 
same laudable motive had shaded the 
quaintly-carved old mirror over the 
chimney with a gossamer web of cu- 
riously-scolloped silver paper. On 
the mantle-shelf, the place of honour 
was occupied by the framed and glazed 
rules of a farmers’ club, flanked on the 
one side by a glassful of immaculate- 
looking toothpicks, and on the other 
by a bright silver hand-bell, whose 
tiny summons ensured a promptitude 
of attendance which all the “ shrill 
alarums” of a modern hotel seldom 
suffice to call forth. 

In the well-scoured grate, nature 
and art strove in amicable rivalry be- 
tween the golden hues of the bush of 
broom, “ unprofitably gay,” which was 
the former’s daily tribute, and the more 
durable charms of the curiously-twisted 
drapery of matting, whose party-co- 
loured tendrils drooped gracefully over 
the bright steel bars. Snow-white 
dimity window-curtains shaded within 
the shining well-cleaned casements, 
while nature had again taken the field 
without in a rival canopy of woodbine 
and virgin’s bower, which fully repaid 
in fragrance what it might embezzle of 
light and sunshine. 

Such was, twenty years ago, when in 
its humble way the pride of the neigh- 
bourhood, and resort of many even 
er wayfarers, the village inn of 

. What it is now, when visited by 
little save the dust of the loaded stages 
as they whirl contemptuously by, I 
should be sorry to know, or to imagine. 

“ Mrs. Amabel,” said I (twenty 
years ago), as soon as the tea-table 
arrangements were completed, “ one 
good turn deserves another; and if I, 
whom for the nonce you had appoint- 
ed major domo of the route, have 
connived at this digression to soothe 
your self-love, you are bound to gra- 
tify my curiosity with the anecdote 
which has procured the ‘ Hen and 
Chickens’ so honourable a place in 
your memory.” 

“ Nay,” said she, “it is perhaps 
hardly worth the telling. Unless I 
could conjure up before you the tearful 
beauty and innocent girlishiness of the 
creature whg sat ten years ago where 
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you do now, and the impassioned yet 
guileless expression of the ‘ child ofa 
larger growth,’ who had her destiny at 
the moment so fearfully in his hands, 
you might be more disposed to laugh 
at than laud my Quixotism. It has, 
however, thank Heaven! had a more 
substantial reward. When you know 
all, you will say, ‘Mrs. Amabel, you 
were right.’ But I won't anticipate— 
it would spoil my story. 

“TI was sitting, on just such an 
evening as this, with the same flush of 
honeysuckles intercepting my perfect 
view of the green, and the grandfather 
of yonder blackbird making music on 
the self-same thorn, congratulating my- 
self doubly on my secluded gite for 
the night, from the contrast it afforded 
to the bustle of a general election, when 
I was roused from my reverie by sounds, 
partaking, in some degree, of the very 
tumult I had crossed the country to 
avoid. A chaise drove furiously up, 
with the horses all in a foam; and no 
sooner had the poor over-driven crea- 
tures’ mechanical motion suddenly 
stopped, than one of them dropped 
down dead at the door. 

“ T was drawing in my head to es- 
cape the painful spectacle, when my 
eye caught the pale countenance and 
despairing look of a lovely girl inside, 
who, on hearing that no fresh horses 
could be had, or (on account of the 
election) expected to arrive till towards 
morning, sunk back in the carriage 
with clasped hands, and a mute appeal 
to a young man who sat beside her, 
and seemed as perplexed as herself; 
which shewed how much depended on 
the prosecution of theirjourney. Alarm 
at the accident, and disappointment at 
the delay, brought on a sort of fainting 
fit; and as she was lifted out of the 
chaise, evidently unfit to walk up 
stairs, I threw open (of course) the 
door of my parlour—the one we now 
comue—and begged them to bring the 
young lady in. 

“ This was rather resisted by her 
companion, who saying, ‘I can carry 
my sister up stairs quite easily,’ en- 
deavoured to take her from the attend- 
ants. But she, in her turn, revived 
sufficiently to shrink from the attempt; 
and I insisted on seating her in the 
old-fashioned arm-chair, which then 
substituted the sofa, a luxury not yet 
introduced into village parlours. 

“The moment that consciousness 
sufficiently returned, anxiety to depart 
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returned with it; and the sweet girl 
mingled her thanks to me with eager 
inquiries after fresh horses, or other 
means of pushing on towards the 
North. Means of going on there were 
none. The landlord’s own nag, which 
he would have good-naturedly lent to 
match the comrade (when refreshed) 
of the deceased hack, was lamed with 
riding an express for his favourite can- 
didate; and his two pair of posters 
were, if not already killed in the cause, 
carrying voters on the same side across 
the country, and were not likely to 
come in—at least, with a leg to stand 
on—while so good a job lasted. 

* A coach would pass, to be sure,” 
Boniface said, “about the middle of 
the night”— (coaches, remember, were 
rarities ten years ago) — but after the 
runaways (for such I began strongly to 
suspect they were) had jumped at it, 
he coolly went on to say, that it passed 
to the south, instead of the north ; and 
their countenances fell once more. 

* During these discussions — to 
which I turned, apparently, my deafest 
ear—I made tea with laudable dili- 
gence ; and, in spite of hints from her 
brother, about their being intruders, 
persuaded the poor girl (who evidently 
clung to one of her own sex) to remain 
and partake of the meal. I did all I 
could to make her feel at ease, and 
soothe her agitation: but it was too 
deep-seated and painful for the sym- 
pathy of a stranger to alleviate; and 
as soon as tea was over I left the room, 
fearing (I knew not why) lest the con- 
tinued restraint of my presence should 
drive them to seek another apartment. 
Heaven alone, which no doubt inspired 
me, knew why I should then have 
wished to keep an eye on two beings, 
of whose history, relationship, and 
errand, I was in such utter uncon- 
sciousness, and whom—even if fugi- 
tives, as I suspected, from parental 
authority—I had neither the inclination 
to interfere with, nor right to detain. 
Yet there was about the young creature 
—no pert, artificial school-girl, or 
novel-reading heroine of romance, but 
a simple, tenderly- matured flower, 
suddenly transplanted from some se- 
questered garden, where the winds of 
heaven had never roughly visited it— 
a naiveté and helplessness which would 
have interested a more callous heart ; 
and the implicit devotion with which, 
in the absence of wiser guardians, she 
hung on the protector she had per- 

GG 
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haps rashly chosen, enhanced the peril 
to both. Ie had not, thank Heaven! 
in the least the air of a Lovelace; but 
neither was he, probably, a Grandison : 
and from among the thousands who 
lie between these two extremes in the 
scale of morality, who would be re- 
sponsible for a guardian of two-and- 
twenty ? 

“JT staid in my own room long 
enough to astonish my methodical 
Abigail by an order to suspend (pro- 
visionally) the unpacking of my sac de 
nuit, and to perplex myself with con- 
jectures as to the history, propinquity, 
and destination of the couple in the 
parlour ; which curiosity at length sent 
me down to solve. 

* ] was cut short in my deliberations 
as to the most eligible circuitous me- 
thod of getting at the truth, by stum- 
bling at once on the most direct pos- 
sible. When I entered the room, then 
adorned with a large antediluvian japan 
screen (now probably gone to the tomb 
of the Capulets), a peep over it dis- 
closed to me the lovers (for such they 
now indubitably were), seated, or rather 
embowered, among the honeysuckles 
at the window, with their heads so 
close, and their souls so engrossed, as 
to have been probably unconscious of 
my entrance had no convenient screen 
existed. I am no eavesdropper, Hea- 
ven knows! but I hesitated not to be- 
come one, when the last rays of light 
(there were no candles in the room) 
gleamed from tear-drops, like rain, on 
the face of the deeply-agitated girl ; 
while the impassioned energy with 
which some point was pressed by the 
lover was too like that of one striving 
to ‘make the worse appear the better 
reason.’ 

** I held my breath till my heart beat 
audibly, and listened till I heard so- 
phistry—old as that which cozened Eve 
—proceed from lips perhaps only one 
degree less void of guile than the ear 
they were addressing. In a villain’s 
language, but with the looks and tone of 
one rather “sinned against than sin- 
ning,”—deceived himself, while acting 
a betrayer’s part—the young man urged 
the impossibility of getting on to Gretna 
in time to avoid the pursuit, which 
every lost hour rendered fatally sure. 
He asked whether she was ready to 
sacrifice her own happiness and his to 
a vain punctilio; and, by lingering till 
horses arrived, let them be torn asunder 
for life by a cruel guardian? And, 
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gathering courage from her sobs of 
agony, he implored her to join him in 
the only chance for escape, by taking 
seats in the coach, which would shortly 
pass southward, and thus totally baf- 
fling their pursuers; while, in a very 
few days, they might safely resume 
their journey to Gretna. 

“¢ A few days, Henry! oh no, no!’ 
was the exclamation of one, shuddering 
instinctively at unknown peril—of one 
to whom elopement, even with the 
straightforward goal of marriage full in 
view, had been no light or joyous 
enterprise, and whose heart died at 
the indefinitely protracted anxiety and 
humiliation implied in the proposal. 
Not one doubt of ‘Henry’ or his 
honour, I am sure, had ever crossed 
her mind, when, mistaking the motive 
of her repugnance, he poured forth the 
common-places with which the writings 
of the day had then made all of his age 
too familiar—talked of the superiority 
of vows registered in heaven over cold 
legal ties, and of the forced postpone- 
ment of the latter as no further an evil 
than as it left it in the power of others, 
if discovered, to separate them. Now, 
if the rehearser of this precious piece 
of special pleading had himself been 
in earnest in one word of it, or quoted 
it with any other motive than allaying 
his betrothed’s supposed apprehensions, 
my impulse would probably have been 
to play the part of the cruel guardian, 
and run away with his dulcinea myself. 
But while I saw in his honest, affec- 
tionate countenance, that which belied 
every word he uttered, I read there, 
also, total ignorance of the power of 
temptation and force of opportunity. 
* Hell,’ says the Spanish proverb, 
‘is paved with good intentions,’ aud 
I am afraid it will be peopled by well- 
intentioned human beings. If none 
went astray but the evil designing, 
life would not be the mysterious chap- 
ter of accidents it is; and undesigning, 
nay, disinterested, as my hero at the 
moment probably felt, he was not the 
less the ‘ devil’s advocate,’ not the less 
an enemy to himself and his Marianne. 

“ Weak and inconclusive as was bis 
reasoning, it was Love’s; and Marianne, 
having nothing to oppose to the energy 
of passion but tears and vague fore- 
bodings, it was plain to see where the 
contest must end. There was little time 
for reflection ; the night-coach would 
pass at twelve —it was now near ten ; 
and if I did not wish to see the 
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weeping girl embark on an ocean, to 
whose perils utter inexperience could 
not entirely shut her eyes, I must ope- 
rate, somehow or other, a diversion in 
her favour. 

“ If I acknowledged my eavesdrop- 
ping, and assumed the tone ofa Mentor, 
what chance had I, a stranger, against 
the eloquence of love and the fear of a 
guardian, to encounter whom must be 
the dreadful alternative? There was 
little time for preaching; I therefore 
resolved to act. So, slipping out 
of the room unperceived, I sent for 
the landlord, and told him that, to 
oblige the young lady, whose dearest 
friend (mark how I steered clear of a 
lie!) was in imminent danger, I meant, 
for once in my life, to travel all night. 
My horses — which John, I knew, had 
seen fed before he would taste food 
himself—were luckily fresh, having 
come (to avoid the election) but half a 
day’s journey ; and a moonlight drive 
would to myself be an agreeable no- 
velty. I made all easy to Boniface, 
by paying amply for my night’s accom- 
modation, and returned, ostensibly for 
the first time, to my friends in the 
parlour. 

‘<< T should be sorry to intrude,’ said 
I, to the dejected girl, whose passive 
acquiescence in her lover’s plan seemed 
by this time to have-been extorted, 
‘on matters which do not concern me; 
but as it is evident you were much 
disappointed in not getting forward 
this evening, if my carriage and horses, 
which are just coming round, cau be 
of any service, I shall be truly happy 
to accommodate you—at least till you 
find post-horses ; though John will tell 
you, mine are more than a match at 
present for the poor jaded hacks on the 
road.’ 

“ So welcome, so unexpected was the 
relief afforded by my proposal, that the 
poor girl jumped up and seized hold of 
my hand, and would have kissed it, 
I believe, had not shyness got the 
better of gratitude. The young man 
gazed hard at me, to be sure I was 
neither a witch nor an emissary of the 
dreaded guardians ; and then, with a 
readiness which confirmed my belief 
of his being a purely unconscious 
Lovelace, (though he just looked crest- 
fallen enough to vindicate my former 
misgivings,) thanked me for relieving 
them from a very awkward dilemma. 

“The carriage came round—the slen- 
der wardrobe of its new inmates was 
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easily stowed away ; and bidding John 
lend the gentleman his box-coat, (by 
way of precaution against the night air, 
but in reality that, if overtaken, he 
might pass the more readily for the old 
lady’s footman,) I took the young 
Marianne inside. 

“ The presence of Alice was for some 
time a restraint on our intercourse : 
but sleep having audibly set his pad- 
lock on her ears, I ventured, on the 
strength of my good offices, to inter- 
rogate my iuteresting companion. Her 
full young heart was too much over- 
burdened not to seek relief. Out it all 
came; and glad I was to find, that 
those I was about, as a choice of evils, 
to assist in joining for life, had all the 
sanction for the step which parental 
wishes and intentions could afford. 

“They were cousins, brought up toge- 
ther, and allowed by indulgent friends 
on both sides to look forward to future 
union, till the failure and flight to 
America of Henry’s father, and the 
death of Marianne’s, gave rise to more 
interested views on the part of the 
knowing attorney to whose guardian- 
ship the poor girl and her small fortune 
were left. Henry had a trifling com- 
petence, health, and a profession (that 
of the law), to entitle him to the fulfil- 
ment of a tacitly contracted engage- 
ment; but Marianne’s few thousands 
were too convenient to be allowed to 
escape from her guardian’s clutches, 
or her guardian’s family, for one of 
whose four ‘odious sons’ she was 
peremptorily ordered to forget and 
relinquish Henry. 

*“ Elopement now become in the lovers’ 
eyes inevitable, nay, praiseworthy, and 
in mine (whether | borrowed theirs for 
the occasion, I don’t know) extremely 
natural and pardonable. I agreed, 
(on the faith of his pretty cousin,) 
that ‘ Henry’ was worth all his four 
rivals put together; and —had the 
blacksmith not been forthcoming — 
by the time we came near Gretna, [ 
could have found in my heart to don 
the cassock, and tie the knot myself. 
But being (as you know) a great friend 
to orthodox proceedings, and —jesting 
apart— desirous to give the young 
creatures I had so far befriended a 
more creditable outset in married life, 
I was not sorry to see Vulcan defrauded 
by an occurrence which, at the time, 
caused us all no small share of trepida- 
tion. 

We had stopped once to bait and 
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snatch an early breakfast, when, about 
the middle of our next stage, just as 
the sun began to wax warm, and the 
extra fatigues of the night to lull John 
and his horses into a sort of dozing 
jog-trot, the most remote that could 
possibly be imagined from soupgon of 
an elopement, a chaise and four came 
suddenly behind us in a narrow part 
of the road, and a jam ensued, during 
which, had my young footman remain- 
ed in broad daylight on the box, he 
would probably have taken from that 
“bad eminence’ his last look at his 
dear Marianne. 

“ Fortunately, I had sent Alice at 
dawn outside to relieve him ; and the 
prime Sunday’s bonnet, which on such 
occasions she was sure to leave care- 
fully slung to the netting of the carriage, 
served admirably to equip the third of 
the “drag full of old women,” who 
afforded scope, during our tedious ex- 
trication, for the wit of the postboys 
and the anathemas of Marianne’s im- 

atient guardian. There was something 
in thus locking wheels with our invi- 
sible persecutor (for the carriages, from 
the nature of the accident, were merci- 
fully never quite abreast) so irresistibly 
ludicrous, that I feared the laughter of 
Henry would betray us; while even 
the timid Marianne, spite of trembling 
limbs and a beating heart, could scarce- 
ly suppress a smile. 

‘The carriages were at length clear; 
the postboys cracked their whips in 
triumph—John flourished his in con- 
tempt. But, unless we chose to meet 
the escaped peril full in the face, on 
the return of the baffled attorney, some 
couple of hours later, from Gretna, 
it was plain we must digress, and enter 
Scotland by a different route. This to 
me was a matter of perfect indifference, 
as I had friends to visit on either line, 
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in whose house I could boldly secrete 
my fugitives till it should be safe to 
convey them back to Gretna. 

‘¢ My interest in their concerns had 
doubled, since the last stage made 
‘Henry’ an inmate of the carriage, 
All the Lothario-like nonsense he had 
uttered, at the suggestion of despair 
and romance, was neutralised by the 
sense and good feeling which broke 
out without any prompting at all; and 
when 1 claimed for him and his bride 
the hospitalities of M , as a pair of 
young peop!e in whom I felt much 
interested, I said not a word more than 
I really felt. 

** The favourable impression I had 
imbibed soon extended to the family 
at M—-; and when as much as I deemed 
proper of their guests’ whimsical situa- 
tion was explained, they with one voice 
protested against the slur and inde- 
corum of a Gretna Green marriage, 
when a regular Scottish wedding, duly 
sanctioned and countenanced, would 
make a much more comfortable, as 
well as creditable job. This inferred 
some weeks’ residence under the hos- 
pitable roof where the suggestion ori- 
ginated ; and ere they had elapsed, hearty 
good-will, subsisting to this day, knit 
the hearts of all its kind inmates to my 
fugitive couple. 

“ Mr. M. gave the bride away with 
a father’s blessing ; Mrs. M. stood by 
her with almost a mother’s cmotion ; 
the children cried and laughed, as they 
had done at weddings in that room 
before. And when all was over, and 
‘Henry’ and his bride prettily and 
unexpectedly came and knelt at my 
feet, and thanked me for virtue as well 
as happiness, I think you will no longer 
wonder at my wish to spend another 


night of my life at the ‘ Hen and 
Chickens.’ ” 
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The Colonies. 


THE COLONIES. 


Tue present most intelligent and phi- 
losophical generation has discovered 
that colonies are huge and mischievous 
incumbrances ; from this discovery it 
decides that government is bound by 
duty to vouchsafe them only injury 
and oppression. 

Our own are gratuitously assailed by 
two different descriptions of enemy, 
which so divide their operations, and 
play into each other’s hands, that no- 
thing escapes them. In the first place, 
we have the economists, disseminating 
the doctrine as infallible, that all pro- 
tections and privileges granted them 
are so much dead loss; the cost of 
ships and troops for their defence, and 
their allowances over foreigners in 
duty, are summed into an appalling 
mass of millions, and placed on the 
debtor side of their account, while not a 
farthing is suffered to appear on the 
creditor. 

It might be imagined that this would 
mislead no one. Without consulting 
common reason, or old history, a 
glance at Spain and Portugal informs 
us, that the loss of colonies has been to 
them the loss of shipping, commerce, 
revenue, power naval and military, em- 
ployment for capital and population, 
wealth, rank,—in a word, almost every 
thing a nation ought to preserve. It 
admits not of mistake. The loss has 
clearly taken away their colonial, and 
greatly reduced their foreign trade ; 
to them, it has produced no benefit 
on the one hand in mitigation of its 
severity on the other. Here is de- 
monstration, that whatever the pos- 
session of colonies may produce to them 
or the world at large, it may bene- 
fit immensely the particular nation 
which enjoys it; and that money ex- 
pended in protecting, or sacrificed in 
encouraging them, may operate as 
most productive capital. A vast mass 
of shipping, an enormous amount of 
annual revenue in freights and interests 
of capital, a gigantic market for both 
merchants and manufacturers, and a 
most important nursery for seamen, 
would evidently pass from this empire 
with its colonies. Some of the latter 
could not be independent, but would 
be taken possession of by those who 
would supply and carry for them, 
even should they bring us their pro- 


duce. Others, by gaining independence, 


would lose their market and trade 
with us; should our trade with them 
be transferred to foreign nations, the 
carriage and freights would go with it. 
The yearly millions we receive from 
them as interest of mortgage money, 
profits of plantations, &c., would come 
no longer. All this is above doubt, and 
it is before the eyes of every one. With- 
out taking into account other important 
matters, it stands amidst the most 
obvious of facts, that, after making 
ample allowance for cost of protection 
and difference of duty, the British co- 
lonies are of incalculable value. 

The meanest capacity must per- 
ceive, that if foreign sugar or timber 
would be as dear as colonial is, should 
both be admitted on the same terms, 
the prohibition, or heavy duty, which 
now rests on it has practically no 
effect to the consumer. It is quite 
certain that the foreign article would 
be almost as dear as the colonial 
one, should this country buy it in- 
stead of the latter; this would be the 
case during peace, and in war it would 
probably be much the dearest ; its com- 
parative cheapness flows mainly from 
our heavy duty, or prohibition. If its 
costs of production or transit be now 
less than those of the colonial one, a 
vast increase of demand would raise 
them. On this point the economists 
make no allowance whatever; their 
calculations and conclusions are based 
on the assumption, that the prices of 
foreign goods made low by competi- 
tion with colonial ones, or exclusion 
from market, would not be raised by 
obtaining a monopoly or commanding 
share of this country’s consumption. 
The least knowledge of business is 
sufficient for shewing their error, and 
demonstrating that the comparative 
dearness of colonial produce caused by 
protection is to our own consumer 
rather apparent than real. 

The dogma of the economists, that if 
capital and labour losé employment in 
one trade they can find it in another, 
all may see to be false touching the co- 
lonies, because in the latter employ- 
ment for capital and labour is confined 
to the production of a small number of 
articles ; the difficulty is to make them 
yield a proper variety of staples. To 
a very large extent, capital and labour 
must produce sugar and rum in some 
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of the colonies, or nothing. The 
choice, therefore, is, to give that pro- 
tection which causes the comparative 
but little more than nominal dearness, 
or to sacrifice much of the immense 
profit drawn from the colonies. 

All this, self-evident though it be, is 
disregarded, Party notice, reputation, 
office, and seats in parliament, can 
only be gained, and the hostility of 
the press escaped, through belief in 
what is called political economy; and 
it naturally follows that public men 
are generally devout believers. In 
private life, a man has the newspapers, 
party feeling, and regard for character, 
to make him one, and they are irresisti- 
ble. Of course, investigation and re- 
flection, attention to facts and belief in 
demonstration, are out of the question ; 
the use of the understanding is aban- 
doned, and any absurdity taught by 
the prevailing doctrines, however gross, 
is embraced as unerring. The matter 
to be thought of is not to discover and 
advocate truth, but to obey and echo 
the doctrines. The fruits are perfectly 
incredible. A restriction which yields 
vast profit, or saves some great national 
interest from ruin,—a monopoly which 
secures to this country an immense 
trade at its own prices, are actually 
denounced as most injurious. Men 
like Sir H. Parnell, who call Mr. Hus- 
kisson’s measures defective solely be- 
cause they have not happened to give 
away the colonial trade, and insist on 
changes from no other reason than that 
foreigners may carry for and supply 
the colonies, are lauded as great autho- 
rities! In reality, the sacrifice of pro- 
fits and wages, destruction of capital, 
and loss of markets for manufactures 
and merchandise, are broadly de- 
manded as essential for the prosperity 
of the community. 

The economists thus strike at all the 
colonies, without exception ; they as- 
sail those which the anti-slavery crusa- 
ders spare, and prepare the field for 
them touching the rest. The West 
India ones, looking not only at the 
mass of lucrative trade they create, but 
also at the character of their produc- 
tions, and their incapacity for becom- 
ing independent, manufacturing for 
themselves, and clashing in any way 
with the interests of the mother-country, 
are infinitely the most valuable; and 
they have to sustain the rancorous hos- 
tility of both. The economist gains the 

minister, legislator, and politician of 
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every grade ; and the anti-slavist gains 
the follower of religion, woman and 
child ; the one stands on pretended 
science and national profits, and where 
he fails the other succeeds on the 
ground of philanthropy, the rights of 
man, and Christian duty: the convic- 
tion is produced by the first, that the 
colonies are worthless, or something 
worse, and are wholly unworthy of be- 
ing served or listened to; and then 
the last insists on their being sacrificed 
to his projects, no matter what it may 
inflict on them. Thus between them 
they pick up Whig and Tory, dissenter 
and churchman, fanatic and infidel, 
male and female, and render the un- 
fortunate colonies defenceless. 

Aggressive war, even to total ruin, 
against the latter, has of course been 
for some time a leading article in al- 
most every variety of creed. Clubs 
have been formed in every quarter to 
light and supply it; the legislator has 
been solemnly pledged on the election 
hustings to wage it; the minister to 
preserve, and his opponent to gain 
power, have been impelled to lead in 
it. Support of it has been the fashion- 
able plea to justify and extenuate all 
offences against popular opinion; the 
Tory to conquer the Whig —the anti- 
reformer in excuse for opposing the 
Reform-bill—the advocate of the corn- 
law as a set-off to his advocacy — the 
friend of the Church to balance his 
defence of her — have all bound them- 
selves to be its partisans. 

The hostility of the anti-slavist is 
still more destitute of plausible pretext 
than that of the economist. His cla- 
mour for the extinction of slavery is 
opposed by no one; not only the exe- 
cutive and legislature, but the colonies 
themselves, are with him on the mat- 
ter. The extinction of slavery is una- 
nimously resolved on ; it is in course 
of completion, and difference of opinion 
can only exist on time and manner. 
He calls for immediate extinction, and 
why is it refused? Because the leading 
men of both Whigs and Tories declare 
it would be ruinous, and not less so 
to the slaves than to their masters ; 
and he offers nothing worthy of notice 
in disproof. 

While his own heads thus virtually 
proclaim that he seeks to act the part 
of robber and public enemy, the mass 
of those he deludes are ignorant that 

the abolition of slavery is in progress. 
The multitude—the sage reform club- 
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ists who exact the election pledge — 
the dissenting minister, as well as his 
flock — the men equally with the wo- 
men, boys, and girls of the anti-slavery 
societies, are, to a very large extent, in 
such ignorance. They act from the 
belief that nothing has been done to 
put an end to slavery, and such belief 
he studiously encourages; where the 
truth is unknown, he conceals it; and 
where it has penetrated, he does his 
utmost to produce the persuasion that 
every thing done or intended towards 
the abolition is deceptious and nomi- 
nal. This man, who pretends to be 
moved by the holy spirit of religion, 
and who has the religious world for 
his ally, intentionally uses, as his great 
means of success, misrepresentation 
and falsehood touching the condition 
of the slave, and the measures adopted 
for terminating slavery. 

What grave reason does he urge for 
erring on the side of ruin? what is 
slavery producing, that it is to be ex- 
tinguished by putting in peril every 
thing in and dependent on the colonies? 
According to the best authorities, the 
general condition of the slave is supe- 
rior to that of the English labourer, 
saying nothing of the Irish one; and 
there is strong reason for believing 
that freedom would do any thing rather 
than improve it: both the disposition 
and power exist to give him, at present, 
all necessary protection. No one al- 
leges that slavery injures manufactures 
and commerce, or that its abolition 
will give the smallest profit to the 
domestic population. Immediate free- 
dom would yield no material benefit 
to the slave, or any one beside, on the 
shewing of its advocates ; nevertheless, 
it is to be granted with almost a cer- 
tainty that it would be destructive to 
the slave, the colonies, and the immense 
advantages drawn from them by the 
mother-country. 

Here there are the anti-slavery cru- 
saders in the body, either demanding 
what is already given, and fighting 
against what exists only in their own 
baseless supposition, or seeking what 
their leaders maintain would be ruin- 
ous to the slave they profess to befriend. 

But their crusade is, on the whole, 
an essential party business: it is ad- 
mirably calculated to win the revolu- 
tionary multitude; the dissenting mi- 
nister finds it mighty useful for ena- 
bling him to dabble in politics, and 
keep his flock opposed to churchmen ; 
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and it is a potent engine for admitting 
people into, and excluding them from, 
parliament: therefore it matters not 
how far it is at variance with truth, 
reason, the rights of the colonies, and 
the interests of the empire. 

The leading men in both the cabinet 
and legislature, in perfect knowledge 
that the community acted from the 
most gross delusion, and that the 
delusion was produced by the most 
foul means, have given their concur- 
rence and assistance. The clamour 
raised by such a delusion, so_pro- 
duced, has been held a sufficient reason 
for disregarding all the representations 
of the colonies, and inflicting on them 
any injury. Have they petitioned and 
remonstrated—they have been treated 
with contempt, on the ground of being 
moved by interest. The colonist has 
an interest in defending his rights, 
property, and life— ergo, his defence 
is below notice! This has been the wise 
and overpowering argument against 
him. Perhaps it has been combined 
with a worthy yokefellow: what he 
craves is opposed to certain resolutions 
passed by the insane House of Com- 
mons of 1823—-ergo, it must be re- 
fused. When necessary, a third has been 
added: the false and slanderous Anti- 
slavery Society, the political unions, the 
misled religious world, the leaders 
of sedition and revolution, popular 
feeling deluded and inflamed by the 
most wicked means, demand the sacri- 
fice of his possessions and rights— 
ergo, his resistance is unpardonable! 
These men have indeed delayed the 
last measure of ruin, but all their 
proceedings have tended to feed the 
popular outcry; they have taken its 
part against the colonies, and perpe- 
tually heaped injuries on the latter. 
So long as the evil was only predicted 
and impending, every colonial minister 
seemed to think it his duty to make 
war on, and embroil himself with, the 
colonies. 

As the inevitable consequence of 
assailing the master’s property and 
inflaming the passions of the slave, the 
West India colonies have sunk into, 
not only general insolvency, but, to a 
certain extent, insurrection and blood 
also. This has operated properly in 
high quarters, and at length it is 
thought expedient to give attention 
and relief. We, however, apprehend 
a very inadequate portion of the latter 
will be granted. 
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The first great essential clearly is, 
the establishment of concord between 
government and the colonial proprie- 
tors touching the slavery question. At 
present the money-lender sees the for- 
mer not only dissipating colonial pro- 
perty by other things, but putting it in 
danger of total destruction by this 
question ; and of course he will not 
risk his money on it. The slave has 
not only the anti-slavists to work on 
his feelings, but he sees the ministry 
fiercely attacking his master on his 
account, and this alone is sufficient to 
make him an incendiary and assassin. 
We know not what could be more 
obvious than the fact — so long as the 
executive and legislature openly hold 
up the colonial proprietors as tyrants 
and rebels, and subject them to or 
threaten them with coercion in favour 
of the slaves, the latter must be filled 
with insubordination, and colonial 
property must be in imminent peril. 

he impediments to the establish- 
ment of such concord very evidently 
exist on the side of government. 
Granting that the proprietors are not 
disposed to do every thing required of 
them, and that they refuse to do enough, 
they are still willing to concede essen- 
tials; they declare their readiness to 
make every surrender which their just 
rights and safety will sanction. When 
they cannot oppose government with- 
out involving themselves in injury and 
danger, it is not likely that they will 
do it on other than valid reasons. 
Without any breach of harmony with 
them, all the more substantial privi- 
leges and protection enjoyed by the 
free European labourer may be gained 
for the slave, saving immediate free- 
dom, which they are not asked to grant. 
It is the extortion of more from them 
which generates strife, and what? — 
their rights as British subjects — their 
rights as the owners of property, and 
masters. 

Laws in the shape of regulations for 
the treatment of the slaves are framed 
for some of the colonies, which they 
declare to be destructive to their 
necessary authority as masters, and 
the proper cultivation of their estates. 
These laws are not enacted -by the le- 
gislature, domestic or colonial; they 
are simply the decrees of the ministry ; 
and their parents acknowledge them 
to be pure despotism, by defending 
them on the rights of conquest. While 
those on whom they are to operate are 
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in every way, to the violation of the 
first principles of British freedom, ex- 
cluded from sharing in their formation, 
they declare that their fruits will be 
worse than confiscation —will strike 
equally at their property and their 
lives. 

There is something in this deserving 
notice which bears on others than the 
colonists. Here are your sticklers for 
the righis of man and freedom, denying 
that an important portion of his ma- 
jesty’s subjects, who, to a large extent, 
consist of native Englishmen, have any 
claim to either. They are stripping 
them of their rights, and placing them 
in slavery. Your Whigs — your pre- 
tended champions of liberty and repre- 
sentative government—find that certain 
of the colonies have no legislature, but 
are at the mercy of the crown through 
conquest. Do they, in their ardour for 
reform, place them on an equality with 
at least their colonial brethren, if not 
with their fellow-subjects at home? 
Do they decide that the king shall not 
be a despot in one colony if he cannot 
in another, and that he shall be a limit- 
ed sovereign through grace where he is 
not one through law? No: they sternly 
exercise the worst right of conquest; 
they put the dormant despotism in 
fierce activity to force on its victims 
what the latter protest against as in 
every way ruinous. 

Yet these Whigs do wish to esta- 
blish equality of a certain kind in the 
colonies. Some of the latter have a 
constitutional, a representative protec- 
tion from the Whig decrees, and the 
wish is entertained to render it inope- 
rative, and practically place all equally 
under the exercise of this right of con- 
quest. The resolution was taken, if it 
be abandoned, of compelling such of 
the colonies as should refuse to adopt 
the decrees to pay higher duties on 
their produce than the rest. If this 
were carried into effect, it would really 
levy a heavy yearly fine on the colonist, 
not for offending against any law, but 
solely for exercising his legal rights. 
It could scarcely fail of reducing the 
price of his produce ; and should it do 
so, it would compel him to choose be- 
tween beggary and submission to the 
despotism. 

In the one case we have gross ty- 
ranny, direct and without disguise ; in 
the other we have it seeking to perpe- 
trate the same injuries on its victims, 
by trick and evasion, which compre- 
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hend the virtual abolition of legisla- 
tures and destruction of civil rights. 

Every reflecting man must be aware 
that it is utterly impossible for minis- 
ters and the anti-slavery people to pos- 
sess the local and personal knowledge 
requisite for qualifying them to govern 
the general relations between the mas- 
ters and their slaves, and, of course, 
that the attempt must have the most 
baleful effects. 

While government may act in this 
manner, bitter strife must exist between 
it and the colonial proprietors. And 
now, should it attempt to do nothing 
without their concurrence, what is the 
worst that could happen? Some minor 
privileges might be withheld from the 
slaves, and something might be added 
to the duration of slavery; but the 
condition of the slaves in material 
points would be rendered equal to that 
of the English labourers, and very far 
superior to the condition of vast num- 
bers of these labourers. And what can 
the slave draw from its present pro- 
ceedings? what can he gain from being 
made a spy and informer against his 
master — from being tempted and 
bribed to keep up continual contention 
with the latter — from having his mas- 
ter made a slave to him, and being 
enabled to trample on control while 
refused freedom? Those who are not 
acquainted with the peculiar and most 
defective character of the negro, must 
have seen sufficient of human nature 
to convince them that he can only reap 
from it injury. In reality, to obtain 
hita certain minor, abstract, specula- 
tive advantages, which in some points 
are more likely to yield him harm than 
profit, that is done which grievously 
injures his condition, incites him to 
abuse the privileges he possesses, and 
renders it almost impossible to abolish 
slavery without ruining the colonies. 

It seems to be wholly overlooked 
that the distress of the colonies can be 
affected by variations in the quantity 
of labour performed by the slaves. It 
is confessed that the distress is grievous, 
and ought to have immediate remedy. 
Well, with a batch of remedies a 
scheme is concocted, which must add 
greatly to the master’s loss, by virtually 
raising the cost of labour and diminish- 
ing the security of property. It is de- 
clared that he suffers greatly from the 
cheap means of production enjoyed by 
his foreign rivals, yet his expenses of 
production are to be increased by dis- 
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abling him for exacting from his labour- 
ers the proper quantity of work. In all 
that may be done, it ought to be a 
leading point to maintain the just au- 
thority of the master, preserve the re- 
quisite relations between him and the 
slave, and keep from between them all 
intermeddlers —every thing calculated 
to sever and involve them in conten+ 
tion. 

On the face of the matter, no reason 
(saving the guilty one supplied by po- 
pular delusion) exists to prevent the 
complete settlement of the slavery 
question, through the union of govern- 
ment and the colonial proprietors. It 
is disgraceful that when the abolition 
of slavery, and even the manner in 
more material points, are unanimously 
agreed on, there is this ruinous warfare 
respecting minor things, the more espe- 
cially when the slave is clearly not the 
least sufferer from the warfare. Asa 
measure of relief, such settlement is 
essential; and it is equally so for ren- 
dering other measures of relief duly 
effective. 

The distress is largely caused by 
low prices; and to mitigate it here, it 
is proposed to remove the duty hitherto 
charged on leakage, &c., and to lend 
money from the exchequer at a lower 
rate of interest than individuals de- 
mand. The former is but the restora- 
tion of a common right, and all must 
sanction the latter as a temporary ex- 
pedient. We cannot, however, under- 
stand how a ministry composed of 
economists could think of lending 
money in this manner. The enemies 
of the usury laws insist that the bor- 
rower will never give more interest 
than he can afford, and that all inter- 
ference between him and the lender is 
pernicious ; nevertheless this ministry 
is ae proclaiming the reverse, 
and extending the usury laws to the 
colonies ; it is binding the money- 
lender, not, indeed, by law, but by 
something quite as effectual, from ob- 
taining more than a certain rate of inte- 
rest. What an insult to the memory 
of Bentham! 

But such remedies must be very in- 
adequate: the benefit of the first will 
not all go to the producer; frequently 
he will get none of it; and regarding 
the second, the difference between five 
and six per cent will do little towards 
converting loss into profit. The main 
requisite is, a sufficient advance of 
price. 
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The colonies produce far more sugar 
than this country can consume; the 
surplus has to be exported, and it must 
be sold at the prices given for foreign 
sugar. Here is the great cause why 
prices are not remunerating, and an 
advance cannot take place unless it, 
directly or otherwise, be obtained in 
the foreign as well as the home-market. 

A bounty on exportation would 
operate as an advance of price in the 
foreign market, and, consequently, in 
the domestic one also. It would be 
the most ready and effective measure 
of relief; but it cannot be thought of. 
Bounties in these days are regarded 
with horror, though in nature they are 
exactly the same as protecting duties ; 
they merely give the producer that 
protection in the foreign market which 
such duties give him in the home one. 
Confessedly, the colonial producer of 
sugar lies under very great (not natu- 
ral, but legal and moral) disadvantages, 
compared with his foreign competitors ; 
and the more important of them are 
placed on him by his own government. 
When he is positively prohibited by 
law from producing at as cheap a rate 
as these competitors, and must take 
their prices, it would be but bare 
justice to make up the difference by 
bounty. But the consumers would be 
injured. The consumer has no right 
to have sugar at a lower price than is 
necessary for remunerating the pro- 
ducer; and the former, whether he be 
an agriculturalist or a manufacturer, 
has no more right to protecting duty 
at home or in the colonies, than the 
latter has to bounty. An advance of 
price, which should do no more than 
remunerate the producer, would only 
place him on an equality with the con- 
sumers, and take from them what they 
enjoy unjustly. The sum paid as 
bounty would not raise the price of 
any commodity, saving sugar, or be 
felt by any individual. Clearly the 
state has a right to compensate the 
producer for any disadvantages it may 
impose on him in his competition with 
foreigners, and to place him on a level 
with his fellow-subjects. 

We are examining the matter with- 
out recommending any thing. It is 
necessary for bounty to be judged of 
by its true character, and not by the 
misrepresentations and slanders of the 
economists, because we fear, that with- 
out one sugar must remain at losing 
prices. The producer may have a 
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monopoly of the home-market, but it 
will give him little more for his article 
than he would obtain without it; and 
he will still be, in regard to price, on 
a level with the foreigner, and destitute 
of protection. 

A reduction of duty has been strongly 
called for in the way of relief. It is 
no doubt extremely unjust, that a com- 
modity like sugar, which to a very 
high point forms one of the necessaries 
of life to the poor, is subject to a heavy 
duty ; but, we apprehend, it is more 
so to the consumer than the producer. 
The latter can only be sensibly relieved 
by a reduction of duty, in this manner: 
— it must greatly increase consump- 
tion ; this must withdraw much British 
sugar from, and thereby raise the price 
in, the foreign market. If with the 
increase of consumption his price re- 
main unaltered abroad, it must do so 
at home ; and he will reap little benefit, 
whatever may be the case with the con- 
sumer. All agree that a small reduc- 
tion would have no effect of moment; 
a large one might, by increasing con- 
sumption, diminish export, and raise 
the general price : but this is uncertain. 

The experiment, however, is not 
likely to be made. Ministers, acting 
on the most erroncous notions of Sir 
H. Parnell, are frittering away the re- 
venue, by relieving many petty articles 
used in manufactures from duty. This 
confers no sensible benefit on the com- 
munity at large, and it incapacitates 
them for making such reductions as 
would do so. Sugar is to be loaded 
with exorbitant duty, that foreign drugs 
and dyes may pay none: we may have 
cheap luxuries and embellishments, but 
not cheap food—the cost of silks and 
glass, clothes and furniture, may be 
reduced, but not that of tea and sugar: 
even foreign wheat is to come duty- 
free, but a commodity which is neces- 
sary to make it in many things palat- 
able, and which is used as food by 
those who cannot afford to buy wheat, 
is to have its price doubled by duty. 
To dilate on the absurdity as well as 
evil of this, would be a waste of lan- 
guage. A considerable reduction of 
the duty on sugar would yield great 
benefit to the body of the people, if 
the producer should reap less from it 
than he imagines. 

As another matter of relief, it has 
been proposed to suffer certain colonial 
produce to be used in brewing, Kc. ; 
and it has been successfully resisted 
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by the landed interest. We need not 
speak of our friendship for this interest, 
but we are equally the friends of every 
other. The case stands thus :—In the 
production of certain articles the goods 
of one division of his majesty’s subjects 
may be used, but, for the separate gain 
of this division, those of another must 
not. This is indefensible enough, but 
it is not the worst. Foreign barley and 
oats may be, and are, to the extent of 
hundreds of thousands of quarters, 
used in the production of spirits and 
malt-liquor ; but British sugar and 
molasses are not to be so used on any 
account. Suppose the colonial pro- 
duce should enter the brewhouse and 
distillery, instead of the foreign corn, 
what would be the loss to the landed 
interest? Nothing. Very probably it 
would give this interest much gain; 
for, under existing circumstances, the 
influx of foreign corn frequently ren- 
ders it difficult to sell inferior British 
barley on any terms. 

The clamour for free trade in corn 
relates chiefly to wheat; and if the 
duty on foreign barley and oats should 
be considerably raised, in order to ad- 
mit colonial produce into this con- 
sumption, popular feeling would pay 
little regard to it. Things ought not 
to remain as they are. Ifthe domestic 
corn-grower could fully supply the 
market, he would have a small right to 
a monopoly against his colonial fellow- 
subject; but when he often cannot do 
so, it is unpardonable to admit the 
foreigner and exclude the colonist. 

Every thing calculated to stimulate 
the production of foreign sugar ought 
evidently to be, as far as possible, 
avoided. The ministerial party is very 
anxious to relieve this sugar from the 
prohibition which rests on it; and if 
this be done, it will be very idle to 
apply petty remedies to the distress of 
the colonies. In proportion as such 
sugar may be brought into consump- 
tion, its production must be encou- 
raged, and the sale of colonial nar- 
rowed ; and this must aggravate the 
distress, if it even have no effect on 
price. 

It must be observed, that the colo- 
nist is in suffering because he cannot 
obtain a remunerating price for his 
staple articles; and, of course, that to 
give him one is the matter to be ac- 
complished. And it must also be ob- 
served, that the great reason why he 
cannot obtain such price is, foreigners, 
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by means of the slave-trade, and ex- 
emption from restraint in the manage- 
ment of their slaves, can afford to sell 
at a cheaper rate than he can do. 
From this all may see, that his dis- 
tress can only be fully and perma- 
nently removed by such measures as 
will, at least, place him on an equality 
with his competitors in the foreign 
market. 

If the production of some articles, 
which are not at present leading ones, 
were properly encouraged in the colo- 
nies, it might yield much relief to the 
latter, and be highly beneficial to the 
community at home. We are in a 
great measure dependent on America 
for raw cotton, and she is forcing the 
cotton manufacture. In case of war 
with her, our manufacturers (as was 
proved by the last war) would scarcely 
be able to procure a sufficiency of the 
raw article, at any price; and hers 
would have it almost for nothing. Here 
is a state of things calculated to ruin— 
at any rate for a time—our export 
trade, in the most important of its de- 
partments, and inflict the most bitter 
suffering on a gigantic part of the po- 
pulation. Let no one dream that such 
war would only produce what it did 
heretofore: she now only needs it, for 
enabling her to supply both herself 
and great part of the world with wrought 
cottons, at the cost of our trade. If, 
even by a great sacrifice, this depend- 
ence on her could be shaken off, by 
enabling the colonies to produce a full 
proportion of the cotton required by 
the trade, it is criminally negligent 
not to make it without delay. That 
policy cannot be other than false which 
suffers, without necessity, the raw ma- 
terial of a leading manufacture — and, 
in consequence, the bread of hundreds 
of thousands of souls—to be at the 
mercy of a foreign nation, already a 
rival, and always ready enough to be 
an enemy. 

We are also in a great measure de- 
pendent on America for tobacco; and 
from this the article rose in the last 
war to four or five shillings per Ib., 
exclusive of duty, and could scarcely 
be had for money. Now, whatever 
may be the case with cotton, there 
could be no difficulty in forcing the 
growth of colonial tobacco; it would 
only be necessary tu make the duty 
sufficiently low, and this at the first 
would do trifling injury to the revenue. 
It is urged, that the dependence of 
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one country on another keeps them at 
peace: we reply, it may be of a kind 
to involve them in war, or do some- 
thing equally pernicious. The depend- 
ence between us and America is not 
mutual ; while it has bound us to peace, 
it has stimulated her to insult and ag- 
gression. Acting on the belief that we 
would make almost any sacrifice rather 
than incur the loss which would flow 
from hostilities with her, she has been 
far more quarrelsome and encroaching 
than she would have been had we been 
independent of her; and we have been 
led by our dependence to make such 
surrenders as in the upshot will pro- 
bably outweigh all the profit the trade 
with her ever yielded, 

By promoting, as far as possible, 
the production of such articles in the 
colonies generally, as well as in the 
West India ones, great benefit will be 
conferred on them, and infinitely more 
on the mother-country. It must not 
be overlooked, that touching various of 
the commodities, all that is called for 
is a low duty. Tobacco, equal to that 
of America, could doubtlessly be grown 
in some of the colonies, but the duty 
operates in a great measure as a prohii- 
bition. When what we have said of the 
effects of war, and the fact that the 
colonial producers would be able to 
bear almost as much duty as their rivals 
as soon as they could send a consider- 
able quantity to market, are taken into 
account, could any thing be more pre- 
posterous than this regulation? The 
fashionable sophism, that any differ- 
ence of duty in favour of the colonist 
operates as a tax on the community, 
is below refutation. Who receives the 
tax, or pays it? The community pays 
no more for the goods than it would 
do should the colonist supply none of 
them—it assuredly pays less; and the 
worst that can be said is, the duty is 
rendered less productive. But the 
colonist is taxed in the same way in 
favour of every division of the com- 
munity ; for all have their difference of 
duty against the foreigner, both at home 
and in the colonies. If the Canadian 
dealer in timber pay less duty in Britain 
than the foreign one, the British woollen 
and linen manufacturers, &c. &c., pay 
less in Canada than their foreign com- 
petitors. What, then, becomes of this 
pretended tax? and who would be the 
taxed party should the colonist be 
placed on a level with the foreigner in 
duty on his productions, and still be 
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compelled to pay higher duties on 
foreign than on British goods? Farther, 
what would the equal duty be to him? 
Prohibition and ruin—a tax to swallow 
his all. From distance or other causes, 
the allowance to him barely puts him 
on equal ground with the foreigner ; 
and equal duty would give the latter 
destructive advantages over him. 

The means which England possesses, 
beyond what any other country ever 
possessed, for acquiring wealth, and 
keeping her population in prosperity 
and abundance, are beyond calculation. 
Her immense colonies vary so much in 
the character of their productions, that 
each serves without clashing with the 
others. Give a benefit to one, and it 
flows to all; make the sugar ones pros- 
perous, and you bestow a valuable boon 
on the timber and fishing ones. Every 
thing they all produce is wanted by the 
population at home. Asa field for the 
investment of surplus capital, the em- 
ployment of redundant population, the 
sale of manufactures and whatever she 
has to dispose of, and the production 
of every thing she wants to buy—they 
may be enlarged to almost any extent. 
Yet with these mighty means in her 
hands, her population, both domestic 
and colonial, is in nearly every quarter 
complaining of insolvency and want. 
If any one feel surprised, let him look 
at the causes. 

The sugar colonies are in deep 
distress. A comparatively small sum 
expended in bounty would keep them 
generally prosperous ; and as it could 
not fail of increasing trade, it would 
probably put as much into as it would 
take out of the exchequer. To save 
this sum they are to remain in their 
present state, and trade is to suffer as 
it does from their distress. 

The colonial fisheries are in course 
of destruction, aided, as their foreign 
competitors are, by bounty. A bounty 
would preserve and extend them, to 
the great gain of general trade; but to 
save the petty sum it would require, 
they are to be lost. 

Looking at the empire as a whole, 
it loses by this, not only in profits, but 
in capital, more than the bounty would 
amount to: if the loss fall on indivi- 
duals, it still is so much lost to the 
population in the aggregate : the bounty 
may be saved, but it is by the sacrifice 
of West India and other capital, as well 
as profits. If ten thousand pounds of 
bounty would cause the sale abroad of 
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fifty thousand pounds worth of sugar or 
fish, it would yield a profit of nearly 
forty thousand pounds to the empire ; 
for the capital and labour employed in 
producing the sugar and fish could find 
no other profitable employment. The 
ascendancy of foreigners contracts our 
sales abroad; and the question of 
bounty here is, whether we shall sell 
so much sugar and fish, more or less, 
to other countries. If our sugar colo- 
nies had the means of prevailing against 
their competitors in the foreign market, 
it would have the best effects in check- 
ing the slave trade. 

Nevertheless, the West India colo- 
nies must lose profits and capital, the 
fisheries must be annihilated, and the 
mighty injury inflicted by both on 
general trade must be sustained, in 
order that each member of the com- 
munity, on the average, may pay yearly 
some few halfpence less in taxes. Here 
is the economy of saving at the tap and 
pouring out at the bung-hole; but yet 
its parents are the only men of “ deep 
knowledge and enlarged views.” 

The timber colonies, and the one 
which makes wine, are to lose their 
trade with us, and of course be plunged 
into ruin, merely to render the duties 
on timber and wine a little more pro- 
ductive. Here, to gain a paltry sum 
in taxes, which to the mass of the 
community would be only a nominal 
matter, a vast amount of profits, capital, 
and trade, is to be wantonly destroyed. 
But mistake not— it is to be done to 
raise profits, increase capital, push trade, 
and acquire wealth. 

The colonies generally could produce 
much more of many valuable commo- 
dities than they do, to the great benefit 
of them and trade, but they are pre- 
vented by duties. In this, to make the 
taxes yield a trifle more, the investment 
of capital principally British, the em- 
ployment of labour, and the extension 
of trade, are prohibited. 

In the name of common reason, 
what does the state of the empire call 
for? Is a saving in taxes of half a 
million or a million annually the great 
panacea required for giving profits to 
the capitalist and work to the labourer ? 
Will trade flourish when American tim- 
ber shall pay as much duty as Baltic, 
and want cease when Cape wine shall 
be exterminated by its foreign rivals? 
Millions upon millions of taxes have 
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been repealed in late years, and yet 
the complaint of insolvency, idleness, 
and hunger, remains unabated. If ex- 
periment can prove any thing, here is 
demonstration that remedy of a dif- 
ferent character must be resorted to. 
The empire wants protection for capital 
and the means of investing it, profits, 
and employment at good wages for 
its labouring orders. If these can be 
bought for half a million or a million 
yearly, dog-cheap will be the bargain. 
It is self-evident that, by the sacrifice 
of a few hundreds of thousands—a 
sacrifice which would do no member 
of the community, high or low, any 
perceptible injury —the capital of the 
West India and other colonies might 
be preserved from farther waste—the 
colonies generally might be put in 
receipt of good protits—the means of 
investing capital in them might be 
much enlarged—the gigantic market 
they supply for our goods might be 
materially widened —an important im- 
pulse might be given to manufactures, 
&c.—and the market they furnish might 
be regularly extended with the growth 
of our population. This we say is self- 
evident; and if, in the teeth of it, this 
empire adhere to its present policy, and 
cast away colonial, as it loses foreign 
trade —grind to powder its colonial, as 
well as native population, for the sake 
of ruinous competition with, and sur- 
renders to, other countries—most richly 
will it deserve to suffer, as it assuredly 
will do, far more than the bitter evils by 
which it has been so long scourged. 

It is not for us to predict when any 
proper impression will be made on the 
minds of public men touching the im- 
mense and inexhaustible mine of wealth 
which the colonies of England form, 
because we apprehend such impression 
must flow from other things than inves- 
tigation and proof. It is one of the 
calamities which rest on our unhappy 
country, that such men are on both 
sides pledged to the prevailing policy, 
and that only pledges of an opposite 
kind are held sacred. It is another of 
these calamities that popular delusion 
and clamour now constitute the guides 
of ministers and legislators, and they 
naturally are anti-colonial. If the in- 
fatuated multitude should regain its 
senses, the ruler would forget his fatal 
pledges; but, alas! who may indulge 
hope? 
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THE MARQUESS DE LA PLACE, 


Prerre Simon, Marquess de la Place, 
was born in Normandy, on the 23d of 
March, 1749, a little more than a cen- 
tury after the birth of Newton. When 
at school he exhibited a prodigious 
power of memory, and the greatest 
facility in the acquisition of all kinds 
of learning. At a comparatively early 
age he had made himself master of 
many of the ancient languages, and 
had devoted himself zealously to the 
study of theology. It is not known 
by what circumstances he was led to 
exchange the divinity of the schools 
for the study of geometry; but we 
find him, at an early period of his 
life, a competitor for the friendship of 
D’Alembert, who at that time exercised 
a sort of despotism over the republic 
of letters. Courted by sovereigns and 
princes, this illustrious academician 
was tormented by the crowds of philo- 
sophers and authors, who were am- 
bitious of his acquaintance; and he 
was therefore under the necessity of 
limiting his attentions to those only 
who really deserved them. 

D’Alembert had, about this time, 
informed the court of Turin that its 
royal academy contained a mathema- 
tician of the highest genius—the cele- 
brated La Grange ; and had announced 
to the King of Prussia that this illus- 
trious foreigner was the only individual 
in Europe who could replace the great 
Euler, whom the Russian government 
had recalled to St. Petersburgh. La 
Place, then living in his native pro- 
vince, felt the power of his genius, 
and was solicitous of the acquaintance 
of a philosopher like D’Alembert, who 
was not only the greatest mathema- 
tician of the age, but who had both the 
power and the inclination to advance 
the interests of men of genius. Having 
procured and forwarded several letters 
of recommendation, which he consi- 
dered as very effective, he went to 
Paris, and waited upon D’Alembert. 
His letters of recommendation produced 
no effect, and the young Gravela was 
not even honoured with an interview. 
La Place, however, was not to be baf- 
fled by a single failure. He composed 
and addressed to D’Alembert a letter 
on the general principles of mechanics. 


The hand of a master was exhibited 
in this youthful composition, and 
D’Alembert was so struck with the 
talent which it displayed, that he in- 
vited him to his house, and addressed 
him in the following words :-—“ You 
see, sir, that I hold recommendations 
as of very little value; you have no 
occasion for them—you have made 
yourself better known. This is suffi- 
cient for me: you are entitled to my 
support.” 

There happened at this time to be a 
vacant professorship of mathematics in 
the military school at Paris; and in a 
few days D’Alembert succeeded in 
obtaining the appointment for La 
Place. In this situation, so congenial! 
with his previous pursuits, he devoted 
himself wholly to the cultivation of the 
mathematical and the physical sciences; 
and such was the progress of his stu- 
dies, that he felt himself capable of 
undertaking what Baron Foucrier calls 
the Almagest of his age—the Mécha- 
nigue Céleste. 

To this great work, which stands 
next to the Principia of Newton, La 
Place devoted the greater part of his 
life. In his fiftieth year, viz., in 1799, 
he published the first two volumes of 
it, and the rest appeared in succession, 
in the years 1802, 1805, &c. The 
following is the account which he him- 
self has given of the nature and object 
of this celebrated production : 


‘** Newton published, towards the end 
of the last century, the discovery of 
universal gravitation. Since that time 
geometers have, in referring to this 
great law of nature all the known phe- 
nomena of the system of the world, 
given an unexpected precision both to 
the theories and the tables of astronomy. 
I propose to present, under one point of 
view, these theories, which are scattered 
through a great number of works ; the 
whole of which, embracing all the results 
of universal gravitation, on the equili- 
brium and on the motions of the solid 
and fluid bodies which compose the solar 
system, and similar systems spread 
through the immensity of the heavens, 
forms the Celestial Mechanics.  Astro- 
nomy, considered in the most general 
manner, is a great mechanical problem, 
of which the elements of the celestial 
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motions are the arbitrary quantities. Its 
solution depends both on the accuracy 
of observations, and on the perfection of 
analysis: and it is of extreme importance 
to banish from it all empiricism, and to 
bring it to such astate as to borrow from 
observation only indispensable data. It 
is to accomplish, as far as I can, an 
object so interesting, that this work is 
destined. I hope, that in consideration 
of the importance and the difficulties of 
the subject, geometers and astronomers 
may receive it with indulgence; and 
that they may find the results suffi- 
ciently simple to be employed in their 
researches.” 

In the execution of this Herculean 
task, La Place has not merely dis- 
cussed the labours of Kepler, Newton, 
D’Alembert, Clairaut, Euler, and La 
Grange, but he has enriched astro- 
nomy with many great discoveries of 
his own, which had escaped the pene- 
tration of his predecessors. One of 
the most beautiful of these was his dis- 
covery of the causes of the acceleration 
of the moon’s motion. This effect had 
been ascribed to the resistance of an 
ethereal medium diffused through 
space; but the existence of such a 
source of disturbance was disproved 
by La Place’s just researches respect- 
ing the immutability of the dimensions 
of the solar system. Thence he was 
led to conceive, that the action of gra- 
vity might not be instantaneous, but 
might be propagated like light; but 
this supposition did not stand the test 
of examination, and in a new investi- 
gation, which he submitted to the 
Academy of Sciences, on the 19th of 
March, 1787, he proved that the acce- 
leration of the moon is a necessary 
effect of universal gravitation. 

From this great discovery, the fol- 
lowing remarkable conclusions are 
deducible : 

1. That if the action of gravity is 
not instantaneous, it must propagate 
itself 50,000,000 of times faster than 
light, which moves at the rate of 
195,000 miles in a second. 

2. That the medium in which the 
Stars revolve does not present any 
Sensible resistance to the motions of 
the planets. 

The conclusions which this great 
astronomer drew from his researches 
as to the motion of the moon, are still 
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more remarkable. Ile proves, that 
the length of our day, or the time in 
which the earth moves about its axis, 
has not varied the hundredth part of a 
second for ¢wo thousand years. He 
shews that an astronomer may mea- 
sure the distance of the earth from the 
sun by merely observing the variations 
of the moon’s motion; and that the 
very form of the earth itself, nay, the 
exact degree of compression at its poles, 
may be deduced from certain inequa- 
lities in the moon’s motions, which 
would not have taken place if the 
earth had been a perfect sphere. 

Previous to the appearance of the 
Méchanique Céleste, La Place had pub- 
lished, in one volume, his Exposition 
of the System of the World, which has 
been translated into English by our 
astronomer royal. It contains neither 
diagrams nor mathematical symbols of 
any kind, but is a sort of abridged 
view of the principal discoveries in as- 
tronomy. Baron Foucrier very justly 
characterises it as the contents of a 
mathematical treatise, and as intended 
to recall to geometers those theorems 
whose demonstrations were already 
known to them. It is written with 
great beauty and precision of style, 
and the fifth book, containing an epi- 
tome of the history of astronomy, is 
peculiarly distinguished by its force 
and eloquence. 

Another great work by which Lz 
Place has distinguished himself treats 
of the mathematical theory of proba- 
bilities; a new science of universal 
extent, of which he has fixed the prin- 
ciples and pointed out the applica- 
tions. 

In a country like France, where 
genius is sure of its reward, La Place 
rose to the highest honours of the state. 
He had been long a member of the 
Institute, of the French Academy, and 
of the Board of Longitude ; but after 
the accession of Napoleon to power, 
he was raised successively to the digni- 
ties of a count and a marquess, and 
he was subsequently appointed Minis- 
ter of the Interior,* and afterwards 
President of the Conservative Senate, 
with a salary of 36,000 francs, or 1500/. 
per annum. 

The village of Arcueil, in the vicinity 
of Paris, has been rendered illustrious 








* Professor Moll states, that La Place was inadequately paid for the duties of this 


office, and that he filled the situation only during a few months. 
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as the residence of La Place. His 
villa was close to that of his friend, 
the celebrated Berthollet, and their gar- 
dens were united. It was here that 
these two illustrious individuals esta- 
blished the private Physical and Che- 
mical Society of Arcueil,which is known 
in every corner of the world where the 
sciences are cultivated. It was founded 
in 1806, and its meetings were held in 
the house of Berthollet. The members 
in the order of their enrolment were, 
La Place, C. L. Berthollet, Biot, Gay 
Lussac, Humboldt, Thénard, Decan- 
dolle, Collet Descostils, A. B. Ber- 
thollet,and Molos. He published two 
volumes of memoirs, in 8vo, entitled 
Mémoires de Physique et de Chimie 
de la Société d’Arcueil. The first vo- 
lume was published in 1807-9, the 
second in 1809; but we believe its 
meetings were discontinued after the 
dreadful affliction which Berthollet 
suffered in the death of his only son. 
The meetings were held every fifteen 
days, new and interesting experiments 
were repeated, and memoirs upon dif- 
ferent subjects read by the members. 

In alluding to this hallowed spot, 
Baron Foucrier justly remarks, “that 
great recollections and great sorrows 
have rendered it illustrious. It was 
there that La Place received celebrated 
foreigners, men of powerful minds, 
from whom science had either received 
or expected some benefit; but espe- 
cially those whom a sincere zeal at- 
tached to the sanctuary of the sciences. 
The one had begun their career, the 
others were about to finish it. He 
received them with extreme politeness ; 
he went even so far, that he led those 
who did not know the extent of his 
genius to believe that he might him- 
self draw some advantage from their 
conversation.” 

La Place preserved his wonderful 
memory to a very advanced age. He 
was fond of literature, Italian music, 
and the fine arts: the works of Racine 
were his favourites, and he often quoted 
from memory different passages of this 
great poet. Hisapartments were adorned 
with the paintings of Raphael, which 
were blended with the portraits of the 
most celebrated philosophers. 

During his last illness, a cloud of 
delirium passed over his gifted mind. 
His physician, M. Majendie, and his 
friend, M. Bouvard, watched his last 
moments with affectionate anxiety ; and, 
growing weaker and weaker, he breathed 
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his last on the 5th of May, 1827, at 
nine o'clock in the morning, surrounded 
with his beloved family. When he was 
reminded during his last moments of 
his brilliant discoveries, and of his 
titles to immortality, he replied, in 
language of nearly the same import as 
that which Newton had used, “ What 
we know is little, and what we are 
ignorant of is immense.” 

The Marquess de la Place had, we 
believe, only two children, a son and a 
daughter. His son, the present Mar- 
quess de la Place, was one of Napo- 
leon’s aides-de-camp ; his daughter, who 
was married to M. Delaporte, died in 
a little more than a year after her mar- 
riage, leaving an only daughter, now 
celebrated for her beauty and accom- 
plishments. 

The following are the concluding 
paragraphs of the eloquent éloge pro- 
nounced upon La Place before the 
Academy of Sciences : 


“Shall I remind you of that gloomy 
sadness which brooded over this place 
like a cloud, when the gloomy intelli- 
gence was announced to you? It was 
on the day, and even at the hour of your 
usual meetings. Each of you preserved 
a mournful silence—each felt the sad 
blow with which the Sciences were 
struck, All eyes were fixed on that 
place which he had so long occupied 
among you. One thought only filled 
your minds ; every other meditation be. 
came impossible. You separated under 
the influence of a unanimous resolution, 
and for this single time your usual la- 
bours were interrupted. 

“« It is, doubtless, great—it is glorious 
— it is worthy of a powerful nation, to 
decree high honours to the memory of 
its celebrated men. In the country of 
Newton, the ministers of state desired 
that the mortal remains of this great 
man should be solemnly deposited among 
the tombs of its monarchs. France and 
Europe have offered to the memory of 
La Place an expression of their sorrow ; 
less pompous, no doubt, but perhaps 
more touching and more sincere. 

** He has received an unusual homage 
—he has received it from his country- 
men, in the bosom of a learned body, 
who could alone appreciate all his ge- 
nius. The voice of Science in tears was 
heard in every part of the world where 
philosophy had penetrated. We have 
now before us an extensive correspond- 
ence, from every part of Germany, Eng- 
land, Italy, and New Holland—from the 
English possessions in India—and from 
the | two Americas; and we find in it the 
same expressions of admiration and sor- 
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row. This universal grief ofthe Sciences, 
so nobly and so freely expressed, has in 
it no less truths than the funeral pomp 
of Westminster Abbey. 

«* Permit me, before closing this dis. 
course, to repeat a reflection which pre- 
sented itself when I was enumerating, 
in this place, the great discoveries of 
Herschel, but which applies more di- 
rectly to La Place. 

“Your successors will see accom- 
plished those great phenomena whose 
laws he has discovered—they will ob- 
serve in the lunar motions the changes 
which he has predicted, and of which 
he was alone able to assign the cause, 
The continued observation of the satel- 
lites of Jupiter, will perpetuate the me- 
mory of the inventor of the theorems 
which regulate their course. The great 


inequalities of Jupiter and Saturn pur- 
suing their long periods, and giving to 
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these planets new situations, will recall 
without ceasing one of the most asto- 
nishing discoveries. These are the titles 
to true glory, which nothing can extin- 
guish. The spectacle of the heavens 
will be changed, but at these distant 
epochs the glory of the inventor will 
ever subsist—the traces of his genius 
bear the stamp of immortality. 

**I have thus presented to you some 
features of an illustrious life, consecrated 
to the glory of the Sciences. May your 
recollection supply the defects of accents 
so feeble! May the voices of the nation 
—may that of the world at large—be 
raised to celebrate the benefactors of 
nations !—the only homage worthy of 
those who, like es Place, have been 
able to extend the domains of thought, 
to attest to man the dignity of his being, 
by unveiling to his eyes all the majesty 
of the heavens.” 





THE CONTRAST. 


FROM THE FRENCH OF TRISTAN L’HERMITE. 


Two wonders of creation, fair 
As ever angels made their care, 
Control my destiny ; and now 
A willing slave to both I bow. 
Their charms as different are as those 
That grace the lily and the rose : 
Julia, the blushing rose, I deem 
The sun has kiss’d with opening beam ; 
And in my Lesbia’s cheek I view 
Lilies, with rose-tints gleaming through. 
Tn Julia’s laughing look I see 

The brightness of the dawning day ; 
In Lesbia’s smile of ecstasy 

The moonlight’s mild and blissful ray. 
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EWAN MSGABHAR. 


BY THE ETTRICK SHEPHERD. 


In my peregrinations through the North 
Highlands I came upon a large and 
romantic lake, in the country of the 
M‘Kenzies, called Loch Mari, or St. 
Mary’s Loch—the same designation 
with that of my own beloved lake, but 
originating in a different language. It 
is one of the most romantic places in 
the world; speckled with beautiful 
islets, and overhung by tremendous 
mountains, some of them quite spiral 
and white as snow. I spent a num- 
ber of days about this enchanting lake, 
sailing, fishing, and shooting gulls, 
with the M‘Kenzies of Ardlair, and 
M‘Intire of Lutterewe. With this lat- 
ter gentleman I made a day's excur- 
sion towards the north part of the Lut- 
terewe estate, and certainly was highly 
gratified; for such groups of grandeur, 
horror, and sublimity, I have never 
yet seen. Sequestered dells, sur- 
rounded by inaccessible cliffs; vistas 
of grim, vast, and yawning caverns, 
were every where opening upon us, so 
in a wil- 


that we were soon entangle 
derness of wonders, out of which none 
but a well experienced guide could 
have extricated us. 

At length he said he would shew me 
the greatest curiosity of all; and led me 
a long way to the south-west, to see a 


remarkable cavern. It was a place of 
horrid grandeur, and most difficult of 
access, and is called Uadha-na Kigh, 
or the King’s Son’s Cave. I asked at 
Mr. M‘Intire how it came to receive 
that dignified title. ‘ I will tell you 
that,” said he, “ once we have got our 
dinner eaten and our whisky drunk ;” 
and I saw, by the quick and silent way 
in which he despatched his meal, that 
he weened he had recollected a theme 
which would please and interest me ; 
for a more obliging little fellow never 
breathed than John M‘Intire. Before 
I had half done eating, he returned 
thanks very shortly in Gaelic, and thus 
began :— 

“ Well, do you know, sir, that you 
are now sitting in a place where some 
of the most remarkable events have 
happened that ever took place since 
the world was made? Do you remem- 
ber the steading grown green with age 
which I bade you pay particular atten- 
tion to?” LTanswered that I did, and 


would never forget it. “ Well, in that 
sequestered home there lived, some 
time long ago, a young man and his 
mother, whose subsistence depended 
chiefly on hunting and fishing; but 
they had also a few goats, and, among 
others, a large and most valuable one, 
called Earba. She was the colour of 
a hind, a dim chestnut, and almost in- 
visible; and tradition says she gave 
more milk than any cow. She was a 
pet and well fed, and some of those 
animals will give more milk than could 
well be believed by a Sassenach. Well, 
but all at once Earba begins to give 
less and less milk, to the great conster- 
nation of old Oighrig, who fed and 
better fed her favourite to no purpose. 
She complained to her son Kenet of 
the astounding circumstance, but he 
only laughed at her, and said she was 
not very easily pleased of the quantity 
of milk, that she had not fed poor 
Earba well enough, or the good crea- 
ture had perhaps been unwell. 

“ The next day, when Kenet came 
in from the hills, his mother says, ‘ I 
teli you, Kenet, something must be 
done about Earba, else we may all 
starve. I declare she has not given me 
a green-horn spoonful of milk this 
morning.’ 

“¢ That is very extraordinary, mo- 
ther,’ said Kenet, ‘ but how can I 
help it?” 

“ ¢ Why, the truth is, Kenet, that I 
am sure the fairies milk her; or else 
she has picked up some poor mother- 
less fawn, for it is a kindly creature ; 
and that either some fairy or this mo- 
therless fawn suck her evening and 
morning. For, do you know, Kenet, 
that though she comes evening and 
morning for her meals, yet she gives 
me nothing in return for them. Be- 
sides, she shews a sort of impatience to 
get away, and does not lick my hand as 
she was wont to do: and then she takes 
always one path, up through the mid- 
dle of these rocks, and I hear her often 
bleating as she ascends ;— but, plague 
on her, nobody can keep sight of her.’ 

“ ¢ Tt is very singular, indeed,’ says 
Kenet; ‘we must tether her.’ 

“ ¢ No, no, son Kenet, I cannot 
consent to that. Were we to put a 
rope about poor Earba’s neck and 
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tether her, it would break her heart, 
and she would never come home to us 
again. I'll tell you what you must do, 
Kenet, you must watch her the whole 
day, and never let her know that you 
see her, for it is a cunning beast; and 
if she knows that you see her, she will 
not go near her fairy or her fawn, but 
wait till it be dark and then give us 
the slip.’ 

“ Kenet promised that he would; 
and early next morning went and hid 
himself among the rocks that overhung 
his cottage, to cheat Earba. He also 
took a lump of dried salmon with him, 
that he might not be hungry for a 
whole day, determined to find out 
Earba’s secret. Nevertheless, for all 
his precaution, she cheated him; she 
went by paths on which he could not 
follow her, and before he got round by 
passable parts of the rock he had lost 
sight of her; and, when once lost sight 
of, it was almost impossible to discover 
heragain, owing to her invisible colour. 
She actually appeared often to vanish, 
when scarcely a bow-shot off, among 
the rocks. 

“ ¢ Tt will be as well for us to keep 
on good terms with you, Earba,’ said 
Kenet to himself; ‘ for if it should 
come into your head to absent your- 
self, long would it be before we found 
you again. But [ll be about with 
you! for I’ll watch till you return, and 
see where you come from, for you will 
pay us a visit fur your meal.’ 

* Kenet watched and watched ; but 
he might as well have watched for a 
spirit. The first sight that he saw of 
her she was with his mother on the 
green at the cottage-door. Kenet was 
terribly chagrined at being thus out- 
witted; and more so when he returned 
to his mother and learned that Earba 
had not given a green-horn spoonful 
of milk, having been newly sucked. 

“ They could ill subsist without 
Earba’s milk: further exertion was 
necessary ; so Kenet went higher up 
among the rocks next day. He saw 
her pass by him, but again lost her. 
He went farther and farther on the 
track till at the last he saw her enter 
this very cavern. Kenet, quite over- 
joyed, came posting to the foot of the 
rock there, where we began to climb, 
and called out, in his native tongue, 
‘Hilloa, dear Earba! are you in? 
Come out! come out!’ Earba came 
forward, and looked over at him from 
this very spot, uttering a kindly bleat, 
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and then posted down the rock to her 
owner. ‘ What have you got in there, 
dear Earba? I must see what you 
have got in there.’ Earba looked up in 
his face with a countenance of the ut- 
most distress. He began to climb. 
Earba mounted the rock like lightning 
before him, and placed herself there on 
the verge, and with a decided invete- 
racy defended the mouth of the cave. 
She popped her master on the fore- 
head as it reared above tue verge, 
gently at first; but when he tried to 
force himself up she smote him hard, 
letting him know that there he should 
not come ; and as he had no footing he 
was obliged to retreat. 

“ As soon as he got fairly down 
upon the greensward there beneath, 
she came at his call, and accompanied 
him on his way home, but left him. 
Her secret was now discovered, and 
she did not choose to trust herself any 
more in the power of her owners. 
What was to be done? Their darling 
and chief support was lost to them, 
and that by a sort of mystery which 
they could not comprehend. They 
slept none all that night, consulting 
what was best to be done; and at 
length came to the resolution to go to- 
gether and storm the cave. Kenet he- 
Sitated ; but the curiosity of his mother 
prevailed, though she attributed it all 
to necessity. So, after stuffing her lap 
with all the herbs and good things that 
Earba loved, the two sallied out at 
dawn, and reached this cave by sun- 
rising. They had resolved to take 
Earba by surprise; but a woman’s 
tongue, even in a whisper, long as it is, 
proved not longer than a goat’s ears. 
Before they were half-way up, by dif- 
ferent routes, the one coming by that 
step there, and the other by this one 
here, Earba appeared on the verge with 
looks of great uneasiness. She answered 
to her name by a shrill bleat; but when 
Oighrig held out kail-blades to her, and 
the finest herbs, she would not taste 
them, but stood there tramping with 
her foot and whistling through her 
nostrils, determined to resist all en- 
croachments on her premises to the 
death. 

“ But instinct is unfairly opposed to 
reason: by throwing a noose over her 
horns, and holding down her head, 
Kenet succeeded in mounting to this 
platform where we sit. Till that in- 
stant all had been quiet; but, when 
the goat fell a struggling and bleating, 
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there issued from that dark corner there goat in a cave of the wilderness, was 
a beautiful little child, creeping with more than poor Oighrig’s heart could 
great velocity, and crying out ‘mam- stand—-she flew to him, snatched him 
mam, mam-mam.” up in her arms, and shed a flood of 

«¢ Sirre gleidh Dia more!’ roared tears over him, exclaiming —‘ Be you 
Kenet, and halfthrew himself over that a fairy, or be you fiend, you shall lie 
precipice, not taking two steps on the in my bosom and have good Earba for 
whole. Oighrig still held by the rope your nurse still. Blessings on you, 
that kept down Earba’s head; and poor and kind-hearted Earba, for pre- 
abusing her son for his cowardice in serving the life of this dear child!’ 
no very measured terms, ordered him ‘ Anam bhur ceaduich comhnuich 
to come and hold Earba,and she would —neamhuidh.’* 
enter the cave herself. ‘ Sithiche, sit- “ The child held out his hands to 
hiche! le mair Dia!’ shouted Kenet, Earba, wept, and continued to cry out 
and made signs for his mother to run ‘mam-mam,’ while poor Earba an- 
for her life. swered every cry with a bleat. Oigh- 

“ ¢ What, you fool!’ cried Oighrig, rig caressed the child and _ blessed 
in her native tongue, ‘and do you think — him, and promised him that he should 
a fairy would be so unreasonable as to lie in her bosom and be fed with 
wreak any vengeance on us for claim- Earba’s milk, and ride upon her back 
ing ourown? Come and hold down’ on a pretty level green. The boy 
the rope here, and keep that perverse would not be comforted nor soothed, 
beast in order, and I’ll face the fairy.’ but screamed to be at Earba; and so 

“ Kenet took a long grip of the rope Oighrig set him down, when he in- 
at the bottom of the rock, and Earba,  stantly clasped his little arms round 
finding that he now had it in his power the animal’s neck and laid his cheek 
to pull her headlong over, stood quiet, to hers ; she muttered sounds of kind- 
still bleating always in answer to the ness over him and licked his hands. 
child’s ‘mam-mam.’ Butwhen Oigh- _Kenet now ascended into the cave, but 
rig succeeded in getting up here, where was in utter terror for the fairy, and 
my foot is placed, there the goat was kept wildly aloof, threatening, at the 
standing with her head held down, and _ same time, to fling the creature head- 
there, on that spot, was the loveliest long over the rocks. 
boy sucking her that ever the eye of “¢ But you shall first fling the mo- 
woman beheld ; so Oighrig said, and _ ther that bore you over the rocks,’ cried 
so I believe she thought. She started Oighrig. ‘ Would you take the life that 
back as she saw, and held up her God has preserved by a miracle, or 
hands at such an extraordinary sight, dash an innocent babe to pieces that 
crying out—‘ Did not I tell you, Earba, a brute beast has taken pity on and 
that you were sucked by the fairies ?” saved?’ 

“ Oighrig, I believe, never told her “¢ Do you think that being would 
any such thing; but, though convinced dash to pieces?’ said Kenet. ‘¢ A fairy 
in her own mind that the lovely child dash to pieces! You may throw him 
was a fairy, there is something in wo- over there, he will light on a bed of 
man’s feeling heart that clings to a fel- down. You may throw him into the 
low-creature in extremity. It is outof flame, he will mount up into the air 
her power to abandon such a being, like a living spark, and laugh at you. 
whatever privations she may suffer in You may throw him into the sea, he 
her efforts to mitigate human suffering. _ will swim like a marrot. Do you not 
But let a helpless infant once come in _ see his green dress, his flaxen hair, and 
her way, then all the sympathies of her _liglit blue eyes !—a fairy, as I breathe!’ 
generous nature overtlow, as with a “¢ He is no such thing, hind, but as 
spring-tide. A lovely boy sucking a good flesh and blood as you;’ ‘and a 


* I am not sure if this is the very expression used by Mr. M‘Intire, not being a 
Gaelic scholar, but it is something like it; for he used in his narrative some strong 
short Gaelic sentences, which he swore would not translate, and I believe it. One 
time I was with a party of gentlemen in Balquhidder, and after dinner, the reverend 
clergyman of the parish told us a story of a Balquhidder lad and a young game-cock. 
It was no story at all. I wondered at it. «It is impossible to tell it in English,” 
said he, and told it shortly in Gaelic, with a triumphant look. The effect was like 
electricity. The Highland gentlemen rolled upon the floor and laughed at it. 
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great deal better,’ cried a voice from 
that darksome den, right behind Ke- 
net, who almost jumped out of his skin 
with fright. And instantly there rushed 
forth a comely girl to the heart of the 
stage here, as we may callit. Her air 
was wild, her apparel torn, and famine 
painted in her youthful features, which, 
nevertheless, bore decisive traces of 
youth and beauty. ‘The child is 
mine!’ cried she. ‘The dear babe is 
mine! in wo and in weakness have I 
watched over him ; and journeyed both 
by sea and land to save his dear life, 
until now that my strength is exhausted, 
and had it not been for this dear crea- 
ture, which I wiled and bribed into the 
cave for our assistance, we should both 
long ago have perished of want.’ 

“¢ Your child, dear heart!’ said 
Oighrig. ‘If he had been your child, 
would you not have nursed him your- 
self, and not set him out to nurse on a 
poor old woman’s goat, which is her 
principal dependence? Your son, in- 
deed! Now, I wish I were as sure of 
living in heaven as that you never had 
a child in your life.’ 

“ The girl blushed exceedingly, and 
hid her face and wept. But the sight 
of this youthful and_half-famished 
beauty wrought a great change in 
Kenet’s mind with regard to the child 
of the fairies. He now perceived a 
glimmer of human nature to beam 
through the mystery, or rather through 
the eyes of a lovely female, which often 
convey powerful arguments to the 
hearts of young men. 

“ ¢ Come, come now, mother, don’t 
be going too strictly into your re- 
searches ; for though you be exceed- 
ingly wise in your own conceit, yet 
you may be mistaken. Many a mo- 
ther has had a child who could not 
nurse it, and as young a one as she is 
may well be excused. One thing only 
is certain at present, and that is, that 
the helpless couple must go home with 
us, for we cannot leave them to perish 
here.’ 

“¢ And that is most certain, indeed,’ 
said Oighrig, wiping her eyes; ‘ and 
God be blessing you for a dear lad for 
first making the proposal; for if you 
had left them here I would have staid 
with them. And now I know that when 
mercy, and kindness, and necessity re- 
quire it, you will hunt double and fish 
double, and we shall live more sump- 
tuously than ever we did before.’ 

“* ¢ Ay, and that I will, mother. And 
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now, M‘Gabhar (son ofthe goat), come 
you on my back, and we'll march in 
grand battle array home.’ 

** And so they did, Earba skipping 
before them, and the child laughing at 
her, and chirruping out ‘ mam-mam, 
mam-mam,’ which expression always 
extracted a bleat in return; and many 
a time she would turn back, raise her- 
self on her hind legs, and lick her little 
darling’s hand. She left the cottage 
no more, but hung around it from 
morning to night, and always came at 
the boy’s ‘mam-mam.’ By degrees 
they weaned him, and taught him to 
drink milk out of a queich; but Oigh- 
rig said she never saw a boy as hard 
to wean from the mother that bore him 
as little M‘Gabhar was from Earba. 
He would paddle out to the green to 
her; then she would come running to 
meet him, and rear herself up on end 
as if going to knock him down, but he 
would beat her with his little hands 
till she, pretending to be fairly over- 
come, would stretch herself on the 
green and hold up her shaggy limb to 
let her stepson suck. 

“ Kenet had now got a new stimu- 
lus. His success in hunting and fish- 
ing astonished even old Oighrig her- 
self, who daily declared, that if Kenet 
had ten of a family it would be all the 
same to him, for he would maintain 
them all, and more. The girl’s name 
was Flora; and she told them that the 
boy’s Christian name was Ewan, but 
she would not say the patronymic name 
of either, so the boy got the name of 
M‘Gabhar until his dying day. 

“‘ They lived as happily together as 
ever a little group did in such a wilder- 
ness; Earba got kids of her own, and 
Ewan herded and fed them, with a 
daily acknowledgement of their frater- 
nity. Flora grew as plump as a doe in 
autumn, and far, far too lovely for the 
peace of poor Kenet’s heart. From the 
moment that he first saw her in the 
cavern here, when she came out of that 
dark hole, with her ragged array and 
dishevelled locks, there was a sponta- 
neous leaning of affection towards her, 
which at once disarmed him of his ran- 
cour against the child of the fairies: 
but now, when well fed and living at 
ease, and in the full blow of her beauty, 
Kenet found himself fairly her slave. 
Though he had never spoken of love to 
her, there were, nevertheless, a kind- 
ness and suavity of manner expressed 
towards him, in all their field-labours 
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and daily transactions, which made him 
hope and believe that the affection 
between them was mutual. But be- 
fore entering on such a serious concern 
as a life-rent lease of Flora, he, like a 
dutiful son, thought proper to consult 
his mother about it. 

* ¢ Do you think Flora is really the 
mother of little Ewan? because, if she 
is, itisnot fair to call him M‘Gabhar— 
he should be called M‘Aillaidh (son 
of the beautiful). Tell me truly what 
you think of this, mother.’ 

“¢ Do I think that you are the mo- 
ther of the boy, son Kenet? That 
would not be a very natural thought 
for me totake up, would it? Then you 
are just as much the mother of the boy 
as maighdean Flora is. Do you think 
[ have lived so long in the world and 
not know oigh neo-chirramach from 
bean muither? Just as well as you 
know a red deer from a goat, Kenet ; 
and you may take my word for it that 
Flora is a virgin as pure as the day 
that she was born.’ 

“¢T rejoice to hear you say so, my 
dear old mother; for I am going to 
take Flora for a wife to me, and I 
should not have much liked to take 
another man’s wife, or his mistress, in 
that capacity.’ 

“¢ You take Flora for a wife, son 
Kenet! You may as well think of 
taking the queen of heaven for a wife, 
which is the moon. Cannot you per- 
ceive that Flora is a great-born lady, 
and doubtless the daughter of a king ; 
and fora poor young forester to think 
of marrying a king’s daughter is a 
vain thought. That sword and mantle, 
which she preserves with such care for 
the boy, and which were his father’s, 
shew that he is at least the son of a 
king; and J have no doubt that she 
is his sister, who has fled with the boy 
from some great and imminent danger— 
for she has told me that both their lives 
depend on the strictest concealment. 
Let us therefore be kind to them and 
protect them in close concealment, 
and our fortunes, by and by, will be 
made. But, as I said before, you may 
as well expect that the moon will stoop 
down to be your wife as that Flora 
will; so never bring your kind heart 
into any trouble about that.’ 

“ This was a cutting speech to Kenet, 
and made his spirit sink within him, 
for he had calculated on the beauty as 
his own, thrown as she was on his 
special protection. But he bowed to 
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his mother’s insinuation, and remained 
respectful and attentive, sighing for 
love in secret, and cherishing the dan- 
gerous passion more and more, but 
never made mention of it to Flora. 
Young Ewan grew apace, was a healthy 
and hardy boy, of a proud, positive 
disposition; and though clad in the 
homeliest mountain array, had an eye, 
a form, and an expression of features, 
which could never be mistaken for a 
peasant’s child; for over all this coun- 
try the two classes are a distinct species. 

“ They lived in retired peace and 
quietness, with the exception of Kenet’s 
heart, which he kept in as good subor- 
dination as he was able. They asked 
Flora no questions, for they saw that a 
great secret was hers, and they had the 
delicacy not to distress her by forcing 
her to reveal it. 

“ But they were surprised and 
greatly deranged one day by the great 
Lord Downan, the chief, coming to 
their cottage with his train; nor did 
they ever see him till he alighted 
at the door; and Kenet being one of 
his own foresters, he entered without 
ceremony, and jocosely blamed him 
for not being out with them at the 
hunt. Kenet excused himself in an 
embarrassed, confused way, as not 
knowing of it; but Lord Downan, 
casting his eyes on the beautiful and 
blushing Flora—‘ Ah, Kenet!- I ex- 
cuse you, I excuse you,’ exclaimed he ; 
‘I did not know you had brought a 
wife home to Corry-dion; and, upon 
my word, Kenet, a prettier one never 
tripped over the hills of Lutterewe. 
How comes it that I knew nothing of 
this ?’ 

“¢ Qh, you do not know the half 
that is done among your mountains 
and forests, my lord,’ said Kenet. 

« ¢ But I ought to have known, and 
to have been at the wedding, too, you 
know, Kenet;’ said Lord Downan. 
‘ You have not recognised your chief’s 
rightthere. But, pray tell me where you 
got that flower; for I am sure she was 
not a Kenetdale maiden, else my eye 
would have caught her before now.’ 

“¢No; I got her not so far from 
home,’ said Kenet, terribly perplexed, 
and changing colours. 

«I perceive there is some secret 
here, Kenet,’ said Downan ; § but with 
your chief there ought to be none. 
Tell me, then, where you found this 
maiden, for I do not think she is of 
my vassals; and I have a_ peculiar 
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reason for wishing to know where you 
got her, and who she is.’ 

«< ¢T got her on your own lands, my 
lord. She is of your own clan, for 
any thing I know to the contrary ; 
and you know my wife must be your 
vassal.’ 

“ ¢ Your wife, Kenet? No, that 
gem cannot be your wife; she was 
formed for the chamber of a lord or a 
king.’ 

“ «Then, where is this boy come 
from, my lord, if she is not my wife?’ 

“¢ Not from you. It is a mystery, 
I perceive that well enough; a run- 
away story—a matter of deep conceal- 
ment; but I’ll probe it, as it may con- 
cern myself perhaps too nearly: and, 
to make sure of coming to the real 
truth, I shall take the maiden along 
with me; so you may make ready, my 
pretty dear, for your immediate jour- 
ney to Downan castle.’ 

“¢QO no, no, my good lord and 
chief, do not speak of a thing so unjust 
and cruel. If you take her, you shall 
take me, too; for you shall never part 
Flora and I.’ 

“¢ Flora! Flora!’ cried Lord Dow- 
nan; ‘ that is no name of ourclan; no, 
but a polite one among our enemies. 
Why won’t you tell me the truth, hind ? 
I charge you to do it, then, before I 
sever your head from your body at one 
stroke.’ 

“ Kenet trembled, for he had no- 
thing to tell, and knew not what to 
say; but Flora sprung forward, and 
kneeling, with tears in her eyes, she 
implored him to leave her with her 
poor husband and child, for that her 
life was bound up in them; and for 
him to take the wife of a poor forester 
of his own to his lordly halls would 
bring disgrace upon himself, and ruin 
her own peace of mind for ever.’ 

* Lord Downan raised his eyes with 
astonishment. ‘ I cannot comprehend 
this!’ exclaimed he. ‘ Your address 
proves it to me beyond a doubt that 
you are of the best blood of the land, 
or of some other land, for your tongue 
differs from ours. But the avowal, 
from your own lips, that you are the 
wife of my own young forester, con- 
founds me. Yet I do not believe it; 
women are deceitful. Go with me, 
Flora, I will be kind to you; and 
whatever has been your fate, you may 
confide in my honour.’ 

“ Then all the little group set up a 
lamentation ; and Kenet, in the pleni- 
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tude of his misery, exclaimed, ‘ And 
poor little M‘Gabhar, what will be- 
come of you !’ 

‘‘ At the name, Lord Downan started 
again to his feet. ‘ M‘Gabhar! What 
is the meaning of that name?’ cried he. 
‘ There is something ominous to our 
family and name in that patronymic ; 
for there is a legend of a thousand 
years which bears that— 

‘ The son of the goat shall triumphantly 
bear 


The mountain on flame and the horns 
of the deer— 


From forest of Loyne to the hill of Ben- 
Croshen— 


From mountain to vale, and from ocean 
to ocean.’ 


* Thou art a stem worthy to be looked 
after, little blue-eyed M‘Gabhar; the 
first, I am sure, who ever bore the 
name. So thou and thy lovely pro- 
tectress shall both go with me.’ 

“¢T will not go, my lord, that is 
peremptory,’ said Flora. ‘If you 
take me, you shall force me; and if 
you proffer force, I’ll die before I yield. 
So take your choice—to leave me at 
peace, or kill both me and my dear 
boy.’ 

“ ¢ J yield for the present,’ said 
Lord Downan, ‘ for forcibly on a wo- 
man shall my hand never be laid. 
But, Kenet, I trust the beautiful pair 
with you, and keep them safe till my 
return, as you shall answer with your 
head. I will make inquiries, and see 
them soon again: and, lovely Flora, 
whatever your secret may be, you may 
depend on my honour. I makea pre- 
sent to you of the best stag of my 
quarry, to help your fare, and hope 
soon to place you ina situation that 
better becomes your rank and condi- 
tion;’ and then kissing her, he bade 
her adieu; but left a bold kinsman 
with them as a guard upon both, being 
a little jealous of their future move- 
ments. 

“ Their situation was now most cri- 
tical, and Flora’s distress extreme; 
yet she shewed no signs of it before 
Hector, Lord Downan’s friend, who 
accompanied Kenet to the fishing and 
hunting, and both were equally well 
received when they came home, and 
kindly treated. The circumstance of 
having been acknowledged as the hus- 
band of Flora by her own lips, had 
raised the poor fellow’s spirits, so that, 
for all their jeopardy, he perhaps never 
was so happy. But one evening when 
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they came home, all the three were 
a-missing. Kenet called here and 
called there; and then, with troubled 
looks, said, ‘ they will be out milking 
the goats and will be home anon. God 
grant they may not have wandered 
among the rocks.’ 

“ «Ts this not some stratagem, Kenet?’ 
said Hector: ‘ for it appears strange 
to me that two women and a boy 
should desert by themselves, without 
any to protect them: therefore, take 
you care and do not you desert too, 
else the best shaft that I have shall 
overtake you.’ 

“ ¢ As I live and breathe,’ said 
Kenet, ‘ any intention of desertion was 
utterly unknown to me; and, there- 
fore, | am certain, that if they are gone, 
they must have been carried off by 
force. We willsearch to-morrow, and 
if we find them not we will both haste 
to my lord for assistance. If my wife, 
my child, and my parent, are lost, 
what is to become of me!’ 

“ The two young men went to no 
bed, nor slept they any that night. They 
went often to the door and called, but 
they were only mocked by a hundred 
echoes from the rocks that surrounded 
them. Even Earba answered not to 
her name; and that was the first cir- 
cumstance which made Kenet suspect 
some deep-laid and desperate plot. 
He lighted his birchen torch and ran 
to search for the red velvet mantle and 
the sword of state. They were both 
gone! He returned with the tear in 
his eye.—‘ They are gone, indeed, and 
that, without all doubt, by force,’ said 
he. ‘ Do you think my lord can have 
been here in our absence?” 

“ Next morning they were standing 
ready at break of day to begin the 
search. There were plenty of marks of 
horses’ feet, but then the train of horses 
had been there so lately, that these 
were not conclusive either way. Kenet 
had strong hopes that he should find 
them once more here in Tol-au-Kigh ; 
but Hector was sulkyand ill-humoured, 
suspecting that he was duped, and 
likewise that his neck might suffer on 
account of his remissness. 

* Kenet knew that no living man 
was aware of the cave, and there were 
many hundreds of yawning openings 
among the rocks much liker a cave 
than it, he was therefore very cautious 
how he approached it in view of Hec- 
tor; but found means, in the course of 
the day, to make a signal, which was 
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answered, and then he knew all was 
right. The only remaining difficulty 
now was to get quit of Hector; but 
that proved easier than was appre- 
hended, for he vanished that very day 
on the hill, and hasted home with the 
news to his lord, convinced that he 
was duped, and that the party had 
planned an escape to another country. 

“ What to do the party knew not. 
They could not abide in the cave, for 
Kenet durst not go out either to fish 
or to hunt, and they were terrified for 
the sloth-hounds; so they decamped 
that night and went down to the shore, 
where they hid themselves, and waited 
the appearance of some boat to take 
them from Lord Downan’s dominions, 
that being their chief concern for the 
present, Flora having imbibed a terror 
for that family which was to the rest 
quite unaccountable. Earba followed 
them with her two remaining kids, she 
being still as much attached to Ewan 
as any of them. 

“The next day, towards evening, 
a vessel approached as from the coast of 
Sky, and came into Pool-ewe, where 
she cast anchor, and a boat came to- 
wards the shore. Kenet and Flora 
went down, hand in hand, to ask for 
a passage to the islands, old Oigh- 
rig remaining on the top of the pro- 
montory, with the boy, the goats, and 
the stuff, until the two returned to 
help her to remove them. But never, 
till the barge’s prow was within halfa 
stone-cast of the land, did Kenet and 
Flora know or suspect that this was a 
party of Lord Downan’s men, sent for 
the express purpose of preventing their 
escape; while another party, with the 
sloth-hounds, were behind them. The 
two took to their heels and fied like 
two deers taken by surprise; but the 
roughness of the ground entangled the 
maiden; they were soon overtaken, 
seized, and carried to the vessel, with 
loud rejoicings of the crew for their 
instant success; but, oh! what a griev- 
ous scene it was to the two captives, as 
well as to Oighrig and little Ewan, to 
be separated from them, and know not 
to what quarter of the world they were 
taken. Flora’s distress it is impossible 
to describe; she wept incessantly, and 
called on the name of the boy; and 
had Lord Downan been there, he, 
doubtless, would have caused his men 
to return for Oighrig and the boy; but 
as their lord’s great anxiety seemed to 
be the attainment of the young lady 
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and his disingenuous forester, the men 
returned with their prize, looking for 
nothing further. 

“ QOighrig, altogether forlorn and 
destitute, wist not what to do. She 
thought of returning to her cot, but, 
with her baggage, was not able; nei- 
ther had she any mode of subsistence 
when there. All places were now 
alike to her, only she wished to sail 
or to travel southward after her son 
and darling Flora. Some of her poor 
clansmen on the shore protected her 
and her little store, consisting of three 
goats, three baskets, and a small locked 
chest or cage, in which were the boy’s 
sword, mantle, and some jewels, for 
several days; and at length they spoke 
a vessel, which promised to take them 
to Castle Downan, where Oighrig was 
sure she would hear some news of her 
son, either good or bad. But, whether 
by chance or design, certain it is they 
took the hapless pair into the country 
of a great chief, plunderer, and free- 
booter, called Colin Gillespick.” 

I must here break in upon Mr. 
M‘Intire’s narrative by a suggestion of 
my own. He always denominated 


Ewan M‘Gabhar the son of the king. 


Now, unless he was the son of some 
Irish king, I can make nothing of the 
story save this: that he had actually 
been the son of that great Lord of the 
Isles, and Earl of Ross, who as a sove- 
reign overran a great part of the king- 
dom of Scotland. It is evident that 
Lord Downan was the chief of the 
M‘Kenzies, and this great Colin Gil- 
lespick was the Earl of Argyle, both 
of whom were engaged in putting 
down the power of that bloody tyrant 
of the isles; and there is something in 
the story exactly similar to the exter- 
minating war that was carried on 
against the latter by the Regent, until 
his whole family were destroyed, save 
one boy, and he himself reduced to the 
last extremity, in which he finished his 
existence. This is the supposition on 
which I am now to proceed, but shall 
stand corrected by those who know the 
legend better. 

“ Oighrig and Ewan, with their little 
store, were taken by the captain of the 
vessel and deposited in one of his out- 
houses, with their three goats; but be- 
fore he left them he searched all their 
baggage; and what was his astonish- 
ment when he found the scarlet velvet 
mantle of state, all fringed and bound 
with pure gold, and the sword with a 
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handle of gold and ivory, and some 
mystic characters on it! The captain 
then adjured Oighrig to tell him who 
this boy was; and she for herself hav- 
ing no secret to keep, told him all— 
that he was the king’s son, and that 
she found him in a cave with that same 
old goat nursing him. 

“The man was amazed, as may well 
be supposed. He made straight to his 
chief, Colin More, with the story and 
the trophies, who was no less amazed 
than he; and being certain that he had 
a great prize in his power, he lost no 
time in providing liberally for the boy. 
He placed Oighrig in a little hut be- 
side his castle, provided well for her 
goats, and gave her a cow; and Ewan 
he took into his own family, and 
brought him up with his own sons in 
all the liberal and warlike arts, with 
liberty to visit his old protectress daily. 
Colin More, it was said, exhibited his 
trophies at the court of Scotland, but 
could find no claimant for them there, 
nor any that could make out the in- 
scription on the sword. 

*¢ But, as the proverb goes, ‘ blood is 
thicker than water.’ Oighrig grew 
restless and impatient to learn some- 
thing of the fate of her own son Kenet ; 
and finding that the great Colin disap- 
proved of it, for fear of the secret of the 
illustrious boy being discovered to a 
rival chief who appeared to have prior 
claims, the poor old matron decamped 
by herself; and what became of her, 
or whether she reached Castle Downan 
or not, tradition has brought down no 
record. 

‘* But young Ewan, in the mean time, 
grew in strength and in favour with all. 
There was none who could match him 
in warlike exercises, though these were 
practised every day at the castle of 
Colin. One by one, though sometimes 
only one in a year, he overcame the 
masters of the sword, and was account- 
ed the chief in all those dominions at 
the sword and the bow. 

“ A great and bloody war now com- 
menced between Colin More and the 
king of the country that should have 
been Ewan’s own, of which he knew 
nothing. Lord Downan was joined 
with Colin More in this great enter- 
prise, which they hoped to accomplish 
easily, a queen (lady) only being at the 
head of the enemy’s affairs. They took 
one whole kingdom from her, which 
they plundered and burnt (probably 
Mull); and then, proceeding to the 
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main kingdom with a fleet under which 
the ocean groaned, they went into a 
long bay which winded twenty miles 
into the country, and there they landed 
20,000 men, who immediately began to 
burn and plunder, without opposition. 

“ At night, the chiefs and a few fol- 
lowers went to their ships for the night, 
as a safe and pone ev retreat. 
Their army was encamped at from ten 
to twenty miles’ distance, having seen 
no appearance of a foe. But before 
daybreak the chiefs and their attend- 
ants got a disagreeable wakening by 
the lady’s captains, who had come 
quietly up the loch by night, and in- 
closed the fleet of their enemies with 
few on board to defend it. The con- 
quest was easy. They boarded, and 
took every man of them prisoners, not 
above twenty being slain in a fruitless 
attempt at defence. Colin More was 
taken, with two of his sons and Ewan 
M‘Gabhar. Lord Downan also, and 
three of his brothers, with sixty gentle- 
men besides, were made prisoners. 
The land forces were attacked at the 
same time, and, though taken by sur- 
prise, they defended themselves stoutly, 
retreating towards their ships. Most 
of their captains were slain ; and when 
the retreaters reached the head of the 
bay, expecting encouragement and aid 
from their chiefs, they were saluted 
with the hurras of their enemies. They 
had no more power; they were pur- 
sued and slaughtered like sheep, and 
those who escaped were hunted from 
day to day, till few of all that puissant 
army were left alive. 

“ When the orders came from the 
Scottish court for the prosecution of 
this war, and the great clans began to 
arise, Ewan was all fire and eagerness 
for the glorious enterprise, having got 
the command of a thousand men. 
During the bustle one morning, a 
highlander came to him and proffered 
himself as his page: he was of middle 
age, rather small of stature, and not 
like a form calculated for the battle- 
field, which Ewan told him by way of 
rejection. But every subsequent day 
the young hero found this page in 
waiting, and ready to assist with every 
thing, whether called or not; so that 
he soon contrived to establish himself 
in the good graces of his master, who 
felt his services and manner peculiarly 
agreeable to him, and finally he gave 
him the charge of making up his bag- 
gage and attending to it. 
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“The nobles and chiefs were con- 
ducted prisoners before that gallant and 
ruthless queen. They found her seat- 
ed on high beneath a canopy of ermine, 
supported by great numbers of her 
chiefs and kinsmen. She rose, and 
made a long and vehement speech to 
them, accusing them as the slaves of a 
tyrant, and of having persecuted, hunt- 
ed, and destroyed every remnant of her 
royal race; but she said that now the 
judgment of heaven had overtaken 
them, and her word was, Vengeance 
for vengeance ! 

“ She then gave orders that the next 
morning, beginning at nine of the 
clock, the whole of the prisoners should 
be brought again into her presence, 
and hanged by sevens at a time, begin- 
ning with the youngest, that the fathers 
might have the pleasure of beholding 
the dying throes of their sons, and that 
the old men should be reserved for the 
last. 

‘That was a dismal night for the 
nobles and gentlemen of Lorn and 
Kenetdale, and many lowland noble- 


‘men beside, who had been involved 


with them in the expedition. They 
sent petition after petition to the queen, 
proffering her extensive dominions and 
hostages to guarantee their everlasting 
friendship. But all was in vain: she 
mocked at their proposals, and only 
answered with these words: ‘I tell 
you I will have blood for blood !’ 
“Her guards and executioners were 
then ordered to begin, who, selecting 
the seven youngest, led them across 
the court to make their obeisance to 
the queen before they were hung up. 
No sooner had they made their appear- 
ance than the queen’s hands began to 
move slowly upwards, her colour went 
and came, her bosom palpitated, her 
lips quivered, and at length she 
shrieked out, ‘ O God of heaven! 
what do I see? Stop the execution— 
stop!’ and down she fell in a swoon. 
Her maids came to her assistance, and 
now a hundred shouts rent the air— 
‘A M‘Olaw More! a M‘Olaw More!’ 
(a son of Olaw the Great)—and in- 
stantly all the queen’s chiefs and kins- 
men were kneeling around one of the 
condemned prisoners. This was a tall, 
goodly, and graceful youth, who ap- 
proached at the head of the other six, 
clothed in his father’s scarlet robe of 
state, and his ancient sword of state by 
his side. It was Ewan. There was 
no mistaking his identity by any one 
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who had seen his father in the days of 
his prosperity and glory. His mother’s 
heart at once acknowledged her son; 
and ere our young hero could compre- 
hend what was in the wind, his hands 
were loosed, and he was borne on the 
arms of kinsmen, seated on his father’s 
throne, and acknowledged as sole lord 
and governor of the country ; while the 
shouts of § A M‘Olaw More!’ still 
increased, till all the rocks round the 
castle of Dunskaigh rang, and the fir- 
mament was rent. 

“This great noise and hubbub brought 
the queen to herself, who again mount- 
ed the temporary throne. ‘ Give place, 
young stranger!’ cried she: ‘I yield 
not the throne of my husband’s ancient 
house on the shallow ground of a mere 
personal likeness, with those of a pil- 
fered robe and sword. That you are 
my husband’s son my own heart tells 
me; but my own son you cannot be, 
for my child, my beloved Ewan, was 
foully murdered in his bed by hired 
ruffians and conspirators, whom I had 
blindly trusted ; and with his innocent 
life the last lineal heir of the great 
M‘Olaw perished. Therefore declare 
your lineage and your name, or dare 
not to approach this honoured and 
dangerous seat!’ And, saying this, she 
again seated herself on the regal chair. 

* «Madam, I was hurried, I know 
not why, from the foot of the gallows 
to that dignified chair,’ said he, ‘to 
which I claim no pretensions. I am 
called Ewan M‘Gabhar. Of my lineage 
I know nothing, nor is there any one 
here who can prove it. My lot has 
been a strange one; but I know, from 
one who has long been lost, that this 
robe and that sword were my father's.’ 

“The assembled crowd once more 
began to shout, ‘A M‘Olaw More!’ 
But the queen ordered silence, and 
declared that though her senses con- 
vinced her of the truth that the youth 
was a son of M‘Olaw, yet, unless he 
was her own son, he could not be the 
heir of his father, and no illegitimate 
should ever sway that ancient sceptre.’ 

“A lady clothed in dark silk was now 
admitted, who, kneeling at the queen’s 
knee, said, in a vehement voice, so loud 
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that all the vassals might hear, ‘ Ma- 
dam, I appear as an important witness 
here to-day: I am Flora— your own 
youngest sister Flora! and that gallant 
youth who stands by your side is your 
own son Ewan, the only surviving son 
of the great M‘Olaw.’ 

“ The queen then embraced her son 
and sister alternately, and placed Ewan 
on his father’s throne amid the most 
extravagant shouts of approbation. 
Flora then related, in their hearing, 
how that love had whispered to her 
that the conspirators were in the castle 
who had undertaken, for a great bribe, 
to murder at night that last remain- 
ing stem of a dangerous house ; and 
how she gave up her bed to the 
wife and child of one of the conspira- 
tors, whose cruel deaths satisfied the 
ruffians and procured them their re- 
ward, while at the same time it pre- 
vented any pursuit or subsequent search 
after Flora and her precious charge ; 
though of that circumstance she re- 
mained long ignorant, which kept her 
in great alarm. The rest of her story 
has already been related, saving the 
last scene. When she heard that Ewan 
was going to engage in that unnatural 
and exterminating war against his mo- 
ther and kinsmen, she left her husband 
and family, and, in the habit ofa page, 
had accompanied her young hero on 
the enterprise. She had taken care 
to bring the precious proofs along 
with her, and, as a- page, her own 
hands had arrayed him in the very 
mode in which his father was wont to 
wear them, certain of the effect. 

“ Ewan’s first act of authority was to 
go and loose all his condemned asso- 
ciates with his own hands. Their joy 
and astonishment may well be con- 
ceived. He entertained them gallantly 
at his castle for many days, and there 
a friendly league was framed, which 
has preserved the peace and tranquil- 
lity of those realms to this day. Ewan 
afterwards married Mary, Lord Dow- 
nan’s youngest daughter, and by his 
bravery and policy greatly increased 
the dominions of that potent house ; so 
that the old prophecy relating to the 
‘son of the goat’ was literally fulfilled.” 
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THE SCHOOLMASTER’S EXPERIENCE IN NEWGATE. 


CRIMES. 


** How few sometimes may xnow when thousands err.” 







Sut for the miracle, 


I mean our preservation, few in millions 


Can speak like us.” 


Tue multiplicity of penal enactments 
in this country must, in the very nature 
of things, defeat those ends the attain- 
ment of which ought to be the object 
of all law, namely, the prevention of 
crimes. Our criminal code exhibits 
too much the appearance of a hetero- 
geneous mass, concocted too often on 
the spur of the occasion (as Lord Bacon 
expresses it), and frequently without 
that degree of accuracy which is the 
result of able and minute discussion, 
or a due attention to the revision of 
the existing laws, or considering how 
far their provisions bear upon new and 
accumulated statutes introduced into 
parliament, often without either consi- 
deration or knowledge, and without 
those precautions which are always ne- 


Housebreakers 
Highwaymen & 
Footpads 
Coiners . 
Utterers of base metal 
Pickpockets ° 
Stealers of goods and money ‘from shops, 
areas, &c. &c. 
Shoplifters . 
Snatchers of reticules, ‘watches, &e. &e. 
from the person 
Horse and cattle stealers  . 

Women and men who waylay inebriate 
persons for the purpose of robbery 
Receivers of stolen goods . 
Forgers 

Embezzlers ° 

Swindlers of every description, among 
which are . 

Stealing from carts and carriages of all 
kinds . 

Towhich may be added, all kinds of plun- 
dering on ‘the river and its banks, on 
board shipping, barges, &c. 


. . . . 


. . 


The whole of these are carried on 
by confederacies of small parties, and at 
other times by gangs, when their ope- 
rations become more extensive. The 


forger and the highwayman are excep- 
tions; the latter offence is generally 
committed by one or more, in a fit of 
need and in a state of desperation, 
without any system or plan for carrying 
on the practice ; and it may be affirmed, 
that, in almost every case of this na- 
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cessary when laws are to be made which 
may affect the property, the liberty, and 
perhaps even the lives of thousands. 

To enter into the number and nature 
of the laws here, would occupy too 
much space ; some notion of their san- 
guinary character may, however, be 
formed, when it is stated that, thirty 
years ago, there were upwards of one 
hundred and sixty different offences 
which subjected the parties who were 
found guilty of any of them to death, 
without benefit of clergy. Although in 
the present day, notwithstanding the se- 
verity of the laws, the different modes 
of committing crime are almost end- 
less, the principal actors in criminality 
may be classed under the following 
heads :— 


ulgus—Cracksmen, pannymen. 

Grand-tobymen. 

Spicemen. 

Bit-makers. 

Smashers. 

Buzzmen, clyfakers, conveyancers. 
t Sneaks, 

Shop-bouncers. 

Grabbers. 


Prad-chervers. 


i : Ramps. 


Bilkers. 


Macers, duffers, and ring-droppers. 


a 


ture, the criminal never committed a 
like offence before. There have been 
some few instances of five or six indi- 
viduals associating for the purposes of 
committing forgeries, but the cases are 
rare. 


Dragsmen. 


Light-horsemen, heavy-horsemen, 
game watermen, do. lightermen, 
scuffle-hunters, copemen, &c. 


THE HOUSEBREAKERS. 


Although not the largest body of 
offenders, the housebreakers are yet a 
numerous and a formidable party, and 
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a greater proportion of them have 
eluded the vigilance of the law than 
any other species of criminal; but 
since the establishment of the new 
police, they have received a check 
more in proportion than any other 
public depredators: they have, in con- 
sequence, formed more plans of bur- 
glary in the country. None of the 
gangs under the heads of crime, as sta- 
ted above, confine their operations 
wholly to the metropolis. London is 
the head-quarters of the regular and 
practised delinquent—— it is the cen- 
tre to which they all gravitate, and 
whence they again diverge into the 
country to commit crime; many of 
them taking journeys as regularly as 
any mercantile house of business in 
the city of London. There is a gang 
of pickpockets who start regularly every 
spring, to make the circuit of all the 
race-courses, cattle-fairs, and other 
places of public resort, returning as the 
season closes to winter business in 
town. The housebreaker travels at all 
seasons, but his journeys are direct, for 
the accomplishment of some one spe- 
cific object of robbery. Sometimes it 
is a put-up affair ; that is, notice has 
been given them by some one on the 
premises intended to be robbed, or by 
an agent residing near the spot, of an 
opportunity to commit a_ robbery. 
When an intimation of this kind is 
given, hands are forthwith sent down 
with a vehicle, to accomplish the speedy 
removal of the property to town. Some 
of the parties are always in the country 
on the adventure and look out for 
business. As they pass through the 
different towns they find no difficulty 
in meeting with loose characters, who 
are ever ready to receive their instruc- 
tions, and to listen to the temptations 
held out to them of gain, if they will 
but in due time send up an account to 
the rendezvous of the housebreakers of 
the maturity of any scheme for com- 
mitting a robbery in the neighbour- 
hood where they (the informants) re- 
side. These characters are always to 
be met with at what are called the flash 
public-houses, one of which is in every 
town, usually kept by pugilists. 

Those who travel for this purpose 
are generally dressed respectably, and 
are so well supplied with money as to 
support themselves in very good style, 
without running the least risk, being 
paid after a certain rate for each suc- 
cessful pué-up (intimation): they are 
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most usually accompanied by a well- 
attired female, assuming on the road a 
journey of both pleasure and business. 
I was very recently informed of one 
man, who himself carried in his chaise 
a case of housebreaking instruments, 
in order to be in readiness in the event 
of meeting with any chance of com- 
mitting a robbery before hands could 
be sent for from town ; and I was fa- 
voured with a sight of this case. I had 
not time to count the number, or to 
view the various kinds and purposes 
to which the instruments were appli- 
cable; but I guess there were from 
sixty to seventy in the whole: most of 
them appeared designed for lock- 
picking, with some few for forcible 
entry. When I saw the case it was in 
the hands of a carpenter, who had it 
for a short time to make some altera- 
tion in the interior fittings-up. He 
informed me that the whole was made 
at a cost of 150/., and that ifa door 
was not bolted, or barred, there was 
no lock made which could resist these 
instruments in skilful hands. 

When a robbery is determined on, 
one of the London gang goes down to 
reconnoitre and arrange the plan of at- 
tack, whilst the others follow in a 
chaise or a chaise-cart. They contrive 
to reach the scene of action precisely 
at an appointed time, so that those 
who actually commit the robbery may 
never be seen, at any time previously, 
in or about the neighbourhood of the 
house robbed. When the object is 
accomplished, one of the party drives 
with all possible speed to town, where 
the goods are either carried direct to a 
buyer, or deposited in a house kept for 
the purpose by one of their confede- 
rates, who takes no part in the business 
otherwise than keeping the premises 
for the reception of property, and ma- 
king a respectable shew of carrying 
on some kind of trade. As he is never 
seen in any transaction of actual rob- 
bery, they conceive no suspicion can 
ever be attached to him. Their wari- 
ness on this head is carried to an ex- 
treme. None of the operative burglars 
are ever allowed to go to the house, 
save for the purpose of depositing the 
goods when first stolen; and some of 
them are even deceived in this, as the 
property is sometimes, on its arrival in 
town, left at one place, and subse- 
quently removed by the master-men 
to the general depot. Some of them 
are so wealthy as to be enabled to 
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keep their goods for years, and thus 
avoid any risk of immediate sale ; 
waiting until all active inquiry regard- 
ing the goods stolen has subsided. 
One of these depositories was disco- 
vered about two years since, by great 
accident, in which goods were found 
stolen five years previously. The dis- 
covery of this led to another, kept by 
the same man. 

No crime requires so many auxilia- 
ries as housebreaking, to carry it on 
successfully. As the daring and hap- 
hazard burglar is now nearly extinct, 
it is, in every case of the commission 
of this crime, absolutely necessary the 
burglars should be apprised of all the 
localities of the premises intended to 
be attacked, and of the exact spot in 
the house where the property sought is 
deposited. To obtain this information 
when a good prize is expected, their 
patience and perseverance is unremit- 
ted. Oft times they have their eyes 
on one object for a whole year, during 
which they will wait, and have recourse 
to all kinds of stratagems, to obtain a 
favourable opportunity ; and they sel- 
dom fail. Like the hawk, when the 
eye is once fixed on the prey, it is ten 
to one in their favour of success. In 
the country, if they have a native resi- 
dent agent, they are soon in possession 
of all they want; when the business is 
done they give him 10/., and set him 
to worm out the particulars of another 
family, by becoming acquainted with a 
servant, or in any way he can ; facilities 
for which are greater in the country 
than in town. 

This body of really clever rogues is 
unquestionably the most formidable in 
the country; and, I think, are more 
on the increase than any others engaged 
in crime. Unfortunately, they are sel- 
dom or never caught, asalmost the whole 
of the burglars brought to justice are 
trading on their own bottom ; or, at least, 
connected with one or two others only. 
When any of these little parties are 
apprehended, the officers never fail to 
amuse the public with an account of 
the detection of an extensive gang of 
daring housebreakers, who have been 
long known to infest the town, &c. &c. 
There can be no objection to the offi- 
cers apprehending as many stragglers 
as they possibly can; but until mea- 
sures are taken to cope with the syste- 
matic and great body of burglars, no 
diminution of the loss of property can 
be expected. 
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With the first-rate housebreakers the 
chances of impunity are so great at pre- 
sent, that were it not from the difficul- 
ties of introduction to this body, few 
of the idle and needy would hesitate 
or refrain from forthwith seeking an 
initiation into the art, and of enrolling 
themselves under the banners of the 
accomplished and professed hands in 
housebreaking. It is for the legislature 
to devise a plan by which this body 
may be broken up, the public at the 
same time taking more precautionary 
measures than heretofore for the pro- 
tection of their own property. In fur- 
therance of which, the police should 
cause monthly hand-bills to be circu- 
lated, detailing the tricks and strata- 
gems of all rogues, as they come to 
their knowledge; and cautioning the 
unwary to guard against exposing their 
property. 

The burglar is never weary of study, 
in finding out new modes of carrying 
on the war against the honest man; 
and it is the business of the police to 
countermine their plans, by making 
them known, if not as soon as they are 
formed, at least as soon as any person 
becomes a sufferer by them. This, 
even if unheeded by those whom no- 
thing can make wise, would at least 
drive the enemy to be perpetually de- 
vising new schemes, before he could 
benefit much by the last-made one. 

It will be asked, Do not the news- 
papers generally insert the occurrences 
of the day at the police-offices? Yes; 
but such matter is not read by all per- 
sons. Servants—females especially— 
seldom see the papers; and they are 
the very persons who should be most 
informed on this subject, and con- 
stantly admonished and _ instructed 
how to guard their master’s property. 
I would have published, in the first 
instance, a catalogue of all the o/d and 
present known tricks ; after which, from 
month to month, those which were 
found to be most in use. 

It would be foreign to my purpose 
to introduce such a list here ; if they 
are unknown to the police, they may 
be obtained in various ways. I can 
name several boys now in custody, 
who have been actors in some of the 
most complicated schemes of burglary, 
and from whom much on this head 
might be elicited. One in particular, 
who began his career by robbing a 
gentleman in Mark Lane of plate to 
a considerable amount; and.as it shews 
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one method of committing a robbery, I 
will relate how it was accomplished. 
The boy was under sentence of death 
when I got the history of his life 
from him, he having been nine years 
in the successful commission of crime ; 
and although nearly eighteen years 
of age, his appearance gave him credit 
for only being fourteen. Whilst in 
custody, his constant theme of regret 
was that he had left the parties 
in whose services he had been so 
long and securely employed, to join 
some of his own age, embarking 
in business for themselves; by which 
he was “nicked” (taken up). He 
was an orphan, and had been brought 
up in the poor-house, whence he 
was apprenticed to a sweep in the 
city. He was a remarkably sharp 
boy, which no doubt was noticed by 
those who are always on the look- 
out for agents to aid them in their 
schemes. He was met one morn- 
ing early, with the soot-bag on his 
back, by a man who pretended to be 
his uncle, and who gave him a half- 
crown piece, making another appoint- 
ment for a meeting ; the result of which 
was, before he had served sixteen months 
of his time he had given information 
by which fifteen robberies had been 
committed. He, of course, had been 
paid for his services, which soon made 
him disgusted with the sooty business ; 
and he made an arrangement with the 
man who drew him into crime, to leave 
his master’s service, and to commit 
with him a robbery on their own pri- 
vate account before he left. The house 
fixed on was the one above alluded to 
in Mark Lane. The premises had be- 
fore been surveyed, and deemed im- 
pregnable ; that is to say, was consi- 
dered too well guarded to be robbed 
without detection. They, however, 
got possession of the plate in the fol- 
lowing manner: —The boy was a fa- 
vourite with the cook of the house, 
and she would have no other to sweep 
her kitchen-chimney ; a matter of bu- 
siness which was performed the last 
Saturday in every month. It was con- 
certed between the man and the boy, 
that the former should dress himself in 
the character of a sweep, and accom- 
pany the latter as his overlooker, or 
assistant. The real sweep-overlooker, 
of course, must be kept out of the 
way; and here laid all their difficulty. 
It cost the boy (to use his own ex- 
pression) six months’ longer punish- 
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ment as a sweep, and the man six 
appearances, at an early hour of the 
morning, in the same character, before 
the object could be carried, namely, 
to get rid of the real sweep. 

At length, one Saturday, by pre- 
tending to forget the job until all the 
men were gone out about other work, 
the boy, affecting suddenly to recollect 
it, persuaded the master to let him go 
alone, saying he himself could perform 
the duty. It was five o’clock in the 
morning when he and the disguised 
robber reached the house; the cook 
opened the door, having nothing on 
save a blanket thrown over her shoul- 
ders. The arch young rogue said, 
“ Tt’s only me and Harry; it’s a very 
cold morning ; if you like to go to bed 
again, cookey, we will do it well, and 
leave all clean, and shut the door fast 
after us.” She went to bed, and they 
went to the plate depository, which 
had been well noted oft times before. 
They put the whole of its contents into 
the soot-bag, and fearlessly walked 
through the streets with it on their 
backs. The boy, a few hours after- 
wards, was so metamorphosed, being 
dressed in the smartest manner, with 
cane in hand and fifty pounds in his 
pocket, that he walked the streets in 
full confidence that not even his master 
or his fellow-apprentices would know 
him. 

Hundreds of put-up robberies are 
through sweeps, who, as they go occa- 
sionally into every room in the house, 
can give the necessary information. I 
can name several now on board the 
Euryalus, who have even committed 
robberies by descending the chimney ; 
and there is one among them who re- 
ceived the contents of a pistol in his 
leg, whilst making his escape through 
that channel. 

Others of the gang belonging to 
housebreakers, employ themselves in 
courting the servant-girls; by which 
means they frequently obtain admit- 
tance to the house during the absence 
of the principals, and thus become ac- 
quainted with all the localities of the 
premises, and the habits of the family; 
after which, they lay their plans with 
almost a certainty of success. 

I am in hopes this latter practice 
will not be so available to them in 
future, as I daily observe our police 
all over the town engaged in these 
amours; which must render the fair 
damsels of the broom somewhat less 
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eager for chance paramours. It is 
therefore much to the credit of Messrs. 
Rowan and Mayne, that they have se- 
lected so many fine tempting young 
men for the service ; which, no doubt 
they are aware, takes off the edge of 
the maidens’ penchant for other sparks. 
Cautioned, however, they should be, 
and their masters and mistresses, in 
every possible manner. Printing and 
paper are now very cheap, and the 
plan would not form an important ad- 
ditional item in the annual expenditure 
of the police establishment, were bills 
left at every house once a month; the 
delivery, ofcourse, would be performed 
by the policemen, as they went their 
usual rounds. 

The country robberies would be 
much lessened, if persons stationed on 
the roads were authorised to inspect 
vehicles passing through their districts, 
particularly within twenty miles of 
town. I conceive nothing could be 
easier than to connect something like a 
police force with our turnpike system, 
at a very trifling cost compared to the 
immense advantages which would ac- 
crue to the public; by which means a 
surveillance might be had over those, 
more particularly, who travel by night, 
and were in any way suspiciously cir- 
cumstanced. 


HIGHWAY MEN. 


Highway robbery, according to the 
usual acceptation of the term, is now 
an unknown crime; Haynes, of Houns- 
low Heath memory, being the last of 
those termed highwaymen. It is now 
only committed by occasional despe- 
rate men, and generally in the suburbs 
of the metropolis, or in a crowd, where 
a gang of fellows sometimes surrounds 
the person, robbing the party in the 
face of all the standers-by. Nothing 
but the vigilance of the police can cope 
with these characters, as the reckless- 
ness and desperate state of the thief at 
the time, arising from want of money, 
places the offence out of the pale of all 
precautionary measures; and it may 
be relied on, that the generality of 
thieves have even an abhorrence of 
any violence committed on the person. 
They have a very unfavourable opinion 
of any of the fraternity who cannot 
carry on their business without it. 

I had an opportunity of seeing a 
remarkable instance of this last year. 
An Irish itinerary tinker knocked a 
captain of a vessel down, in the neigh- 
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bourhood of the London Docks, in a 
most brutal manner, in the dark, and 
robbed him of his money. When the 
fellow was committed to Newgate, he 
applied to me to make out his brief: 
from the desperate nature of the of- 
fence I at first declined doing it, 
knowing he must suffer; but the man 
urged me so much, that at length I 
consented ; he saying, “ If I am found 
guilty I know I am as dead as Harry 
the Eighth, and shall not blame you.” 
There were in the same yard where he 
was, before his trial, nearly a hundred 
prisoners, one half of whom were trans- 
ports, but not one of them would asso- 
ciate with him, in consequence of the 
nature of his offence ; and when I went 
to take his instructions for making out 
the brief, they all called out for me not 
to do it: and I got some insults for 
having undertaken it. They afterwards 
led the man such a life, that he ap- 
peared to be relieved when he was 
condemned and sent to the cell. From 
this it may be seen, as Lord Byron 
writes, “ none are all evil.” 

On the morning of this man’s exe- 
cution, not a word of commiseration 
for him, or reproach on the practice of 
hanging, was uttered, by one hundred 
and twenty men who followed crime 
as a trade. On the contrary, they all, 
nemine contradicente, said he deserved 
his fate. Yet Mr. Wakefield says, 
p- 185, 2d edition, “ It can hardly be 
doubted, that every year persons con- 
fined in Newgate, who have never 
committed crime accompanied by any 
violence, are converted into savage 
burglars and merciless footpads, by the 
feelings ofanger and desperation which 
the killing of their late companions en- 
genders.” In the same page he says, 
“ Lastly, let the schoolmaster of New- 
gate be examined, and he will prove,” 
&e. If I had been examined, I must 
have found myself under the painful 
necessity of giving evidence very much 
in principle opposed to that which he 
states in his work. 

The explanation of this is, that the 
character and feelings of the public 
thief, as of all other classes of society, 
have undergone a visible and marked 
change within the last thirty years. 
Whether it has been for the better, 
is another question. Formerly, the 
heroes of their party were fellows 
conspicuous and famed for open and 
daring acts of plunder, in whom the 
whole body had a pride, and whom 
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they all felt ambitious to imitate; 
failing only to do so for lack of 
the same quantum of courage. The 
more desperate and numerous the 
instances of robbery, the more were 
the parties lauded and admired. It 
was then the fashion among these 
men to boast of their conduct under 
punishment. In those times there must 
be no snivelling, no ’peaching, no con- 
trition; and the malefactor must die 
bravely to entitle himself to fame. 
The Turpins and the Jerry Abershaws 
of the day were the objects of their 
admiration ;—such men as on the road 
to execution would stop and drink 
gin, offering libations to the success of 
all highwaymen, and when on the 
gallows kick their shoes off, swearing 
with an oath, they “always said they 
would never die with them on ;”—-or 
like Despard, who, when brought out 
for execution, remarked to the execu- 
tioner that it was a fine morning, and 
wondered what sort of weather it was in 
the other country; adding, “ But never 
mind, I shall soon know all about it.” 
All this kind of heroism has subsided ; 
their leaders now are men rendered 
famous for scheming, subtlety, and 
astuteness. Formerly, the passport to 
enrolment under their banners was a 
name for boldness and monstrous acts 
of outrage ; now a certificate must be 
brought of the man never having com- 
mitted an indiscreet act in his calling ; 
and that the party “is up to all the 
moves upon the board, and knows 
something.” This “knows something” 
is a sentence ever in the mouth of the 
thieves, and has a very extensive mean- 
ing. When an associate of a set of 
rogues recommends an acquaintance 
for admission into their party, the first 
question asked by all the members is, 
“ What does he know?” If the an- 
swer be in the superlative degree, 
“ Every thing, and is a good operator,” 
he is admitted ; but if the reply be in 
the comparative, and “ He only knows 
something,” then they are very cau- 
tious, even should the party be admit- 
ted, of intrusting him with all their 
movements: nor will they allow him 
what they call regulars ; that is, a fair 
proportion of the plunder. This is done 
by an understanding among the rest. 
It cannot be uninstructive to con- 
template the progress of delinquency, 
and the habits of delinquents, in re- 
ference to the general alterations so- 
ciety has undergone within any given 
VOL, VI. NO. XXXIV, 
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period. It is the peculiar character- 
istic of the age in which we live, that 
every man takes upon himself the office 
of censor, condemning and dilating 
on the wickedness of his neighbour, 
for those faults he himself possesses to 
exacerbation, and which he endeavours 
to cover by cant and hypocrisy. The 
universal rule is to wear a mask — to 
set the face at variance with the heart : 
every one now trims his boat, and 
makes his tacks. All the purposes of 
parental education are now only to 
teach the mysteries of deception — the 
system of society —the world as it is © 
modified ; the first elements of which 
are, man is a cheat! Believe no one; 
all genuine principles appear to be 
prostrate, and fronti nulla fides. In 
trade, chicanery and trickery is the 
order of the day; faith between man 
and man hath taken wings and flown 
away. The thieves only appear in 
their movements to have got a little 
the start of their contemporaries, by 
vigilantly watching the revolutions of 
the times, as regards society, and taking 
their measures accordingly. When men 
carried arms, and appeared face to face 
on the road, they went there, pistol in 
hand, to meet them. Now the system 
is changed, they oppose cunning to 
cunning ; and their success, with their 
increased and increasing numbers, 
proves which have been gainers by the 
modern mode of warfare. 

But I am afraid there is another 
disadvantage the non-practitioner has 
to sustain in the conflict. The laxity 
of principle in which the present gene- 
ration of tradesmen have been brought 
up, has led many to venture so near 
the enemy’s territories, that, whilst 
they have been looking over the hedge, 
considering the exact boundary between 
their own and their oppouent’s pro- 
vinces, they have fallen into the ditch 
which runs in the intermediate space ; 
and when taken out have been, from 
their great similitude, recorded as: be- 
longing to. that class they were always 
so vehement in professing to despise. 
And this, to drop the metaphor, is the 
truth. The number of professed hands 
is not so very great as our returns would 
lead us to infer. There is a much 
larger proportion of casual delinquency 
in society than heretofore; which, of 
course, goes to make up the apparent 
numbers of regular thieves, as viewed 
in the returns. Correct statistic tables 
on every question may be regarded 
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the most valuable papers among the 
records of any country. 

I recommend, that in future a more 
minute register be kept (and I have 
before shewn how it might be done) of 
the true character and habits of all 
persons coming into custody. If this 
were performed correctly, the public 
would be possessed every year of the 
actual number of real thieves convicted, 
as also the number again let out on the 
world. In the way the returns are 
now made, we only know the gross 
amount of delinquency; from which 
we cannot ascertain whether the accu- 
mulation of crimes is more among the 
body of regular thieves, or whether the 
instances wherein poverty has been the 
cause preponderate. And again, whe- 
ther the number of servants, shopmen, 
and clerks robbing their masters, has 
increased of late years; and it would 
not be labour lost, were the education 
which had been. bestowed on each 
ascertained, and an annual average re- 
turn of the rate of education convicts 
receive given to the public. The mo- 
dern thief, like the Indian, not only 
hunts his game with a scent, sagacity, 
and certainty, which excites astonish- 
ment in the minds of those unused to 
their habits, but he carries his caution 
into prison with him. Any close ob- 
server will now at once know an old 
thief, by his passive and sly quiet 
manners whilst awaiting his trial. In 
prison, what are called the best-behaved 
men are all the old rogues; they know 
the thing must take its course, unless 
counteracted by other means than kick- 
ing against the pricks: and they are 
conscious of the folly of adding to the 
charges against them a bad character 
whilst in prison. It is very common 
for them on trial, when they know the 
case is hopeless, to decline asking the 
witnesses any questions, except the 
officers who apprehended them, to 
whom they usually will put this ques- 
tion: “ Did I make any resistance, or 
give you any trouble, when you took 
me?” They have a notion, this con- 
duct makes a favourable impression on 
the court. After sentence is passed their 
true character shews itself; their former 
quiet demeanour is changed into irri- 
tability and violence, which is restrained 
only by the rules of the place in which 
they are confined. 


COINERS. 
Such coiners as are generally brought 
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to the bar of the Old Bailey, are per- 
sons from whom the public suffer less 
than any other criminals. They are 
generally men who have manufactured 
some clumsy imitation of the currency, 
in agarret, not much better than leaden 
dumps, which never can be circulated 
but at fairs, or at low gambling-tables, 
where all is noise, hurry, and confusion. 
The government has a most hyperbo- 
lical notion of this crime ; they are ever 
seeking for offenders among the igno- 
rant and the poor, who are without 
means of any kind to carry on the 
manufacture of good counterfeits. They 
even entertain the preposterous idea, 
that the making of base coins is going 
on amongst the convicts on board the 
hulks ; and the select committee put 
a series of questions to the discharged 
convicts, who were examined before 
them on a recent occasion, to ascertain 
the fact. Nothing can be more absurd 
than this notion. Conceive men con- 
fined on board a ship, in compartments 
containing not fewer than thirty each, 
with a sentinel over them night and 
day, so situated as to command a view 
of all that passes in each ward —men, 
too, searched every time they leave or 
return to the ship, besides being most 
closely watched during all their hours 
of work on shore—and who are never 
allowed to approach a fire. What opi- 
nion can we form of the judgment of 
those persons who could employ their 
time in seeking for coiners in such quar- 
ters? More chimerical and absurd no- 
tions never entered into the heads of any 
men. The malefactors who have been 
executed for this crime have generally 
been some poor wretched tinkers, who 
really, as far as any injury to the public 
was concerned, might have been allow- 
ed with safety to have peaceably carried 
on their trade. The coiners to be 
dreaded are of another description,— 
men who are possessed of money, 
talents, and premises, to accomplish 
the manufacture of good imitations, 
and that on a large scale. Such men, 
however, appear only at intervals of 
time, and consequently their issues are 
occasional, and may be said to be rare. 
As soon as such issues are known to 
be in circulation, the government may 
be assured that a large coinage of them 
has been made; and if they adopted 
prompt and proper means, the circu- 
lation might soon be curtailed, and the 
offenders brought to justice. You can- 
not successfully contend with any of 
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the offenders, without using their own 
agents against them : 


«Ah men! what are ye, and our best 
designs, 

That we must work by crime to punish 
crimes ?” 


This has in several instances been 
attempted by those whose business it 
is to direct these matters; but the 
efforts to do so which have come 
under my notice have been so ill and 
clumsily conducted, as hitherto to have 
no good effect in repressing crime in 
the slightest degree. It would be tedi- 
ous were I to state all the instances in 
this paper ; one, therefore, shall suffice, 
to prove how this part of the business 
in the criminal system is managed. 
A notorious character of the name of 
Lea, a Jew, who had several indict- 
ments against him, was placed at the 
bar of the Old Bailey sometime in the 
year 1829. After having been found 
guilty on one or more charges, he 
wrote a note to the judge who was 
trying him, on which all further pro- 
ceedings were suspended. At the 
termination of the sessions he was not 
even brought up for judgment on those 
indictments on which he had been 
found guilty. This man’s character 
had a short time previously been in a 
peculiar manner before the public, in 
consequence of evidence he volunteered 
to give relating to a pretended con- 
fession made by a young man named 
Birmingham, the servant of an officer 
at Kensington barracks, whilst they 
were both in Clerkenwell prison. The 
young man was charged with the mur- 
der of a girl, who was found dead in 
the road near Hammersmith, with a 
stab in her side, on which occasion it 
was not only shewn that he (Lea) had 
given false evidence, but, under cross- 
examination, his own crimes became 
publicly known. I will say nothing 
of these, as perhaps they qualified him 
better for the purpose for which he 
was selected, viz. to impeach the re- 
ceivers of stolen goods; or, rather, 
to give information respecting them. 
Ultimately he obtained his liberty, 
and there can be no doubt but under 
some such promise it was granted him. 
The country, however, never derived 
any benefit from his services, not a 
Solitary offender having been brought 
to justice through his means. How 
Should there be? Mark the way it 
was done! They take a man who had 
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been rendered conspicuous to the pub- 
lic, and all the fraternity of thieves, by 
his vile attempt to convict an innocent 
young man of murder, they place him 
at the bar of the Old Bailey, and then 
stop all proceedings against him, in the 
face of all the offenders in London. 
A hundred letters were sent out of 
Newgate that day—I need not say for 
what purpose. And, as if all this were 
not enough, they keep him six months 
in Newgate, sending continually for 
him into the office to be questioned by 
the sheriffs, all of which was seen by 
the other prisoners; besides allowing 
him to keep up a correspondence with 
the sheriffs, of which he was every 
hour boasting to his associates, until 
the governor was constrained to remove 
him into the infirmary, for fear the 
other prisoners should commit personal 
violence on him. Had they here used 
all their skill for the sole purpose of 
rendering of non-effect any information 
this man might give, they could not 
have accomplished that object more ef- 
fectually. The moment his other trials 
were foregone, and his judgments sus- 
pended, all the receivers of stolen goods 
and the thieves were awake, as they 
express it; and when they are once 
wide awake, it is not an easy matter 
to catch them napping. I know not 
whether there be any secret agency 
employed in the police; but if there 
is, the business is evidently very badly 
performed ; and if not any, there should 
be an establishment of the kind. A 
half dozen clever and experienced men, 
who never filled any public office in 
the police or a prison, would do more 
regarding information about crime and 
offenders than all the evidence ever 
taken by all the committees of all the 
parliaments which ever sat to take it. 
A small establishment, I am confident, 
might be made very effective against 
offenders. Send spies into the enemy’s 
camp. Nothing would be easier ef- 
fected, if the employés were judiciously 
selected. 

But to return to the coiner. When- 
ever he becomes formidable, he is only 
to be attacked through the smasher 
(passer of base money). When one 
of these is taken, instead of carrying 
him before a magistrate, and exposing, 
the next day, the whole affair to the 
public, by which those who deal in 
the article have time to change their 
quarters, should the passer be disposed 
to give the necessary information, and 
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thereby render it useful, suppose 
there were a kind of supreme magis- 
trate, who might sit at the Home Secre- 
tary’s office, authorised, on certain 
suggestions being made to him, to 
order the prisoner to be brought to 
him in private.* By the adoption of 
this plan, when an officer had a will- 
ing impeacher in custody, every secrecy 
could be observed for the better appre- 
hension of the guilty parties. The 
thieves in general never split (as they 
term impeaching their companions in 
crime). It is very different with the 
passers of base money ; they are, in 
nine cases out of ten, ready, on any 
little advantage being held out to them, 
to give all the assistance they can to the 
police for the detection of the coiner, 
because there is no compact between 
them and the real manufacturer; they 
do not even know each other, and 
consequently have no fellow-feeling, 
the coins come in such a very cir- 
cuitous manner into their hands. But 
even with the regular thief much more 
might be done, by giving him assurance 
of secrecy. Ifthe authorities have two 
offenders, whom for want of evidence 
they think they cannot convict, great 
things are said to be done if they induce 
one to impeach the other, by which 
“one is taken and the other left.” 
Now, an impeacher on my system 
would, if well rewarded and properly 
used, detect half the offenders in 
London in one year. I say rewarded. 
He steals for money, and runs every 
risk ;—would he not then prefer money 
without risk—and none he needs run 
under management; besides, there is 
a chance, when a good hand was ob- 
tained, of his being useful for years. 
“ Set a thief to catch a thief,” is an old 
adage. I am satisfied, if they will but 
arrange and construct the system so as 
to give the thief an opportunity of part- 
ing with his repugnance, and shew him 
how it may be made profitable to him, 
he will soon come into their views. 
Between the real coiner of a good 
counterfeit and the utterer there are 
often seven or eight persons, who in 
every transfer use the most artful and 
cautious methods of carrying on their 
dealings. They never let each other 
know where it is deposited, or any 
thing regarding its transit from one hand 
to another. When a bargain has been 
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concluded, the buyer is obliged to 
place confidence in the vender, who 
receives the stipulated sum, and imme- 
diately walks away, first instructing the 
purchaser where he may go and find 
the number of base coins which has at 
a former meeting been agreed to be 
purchased. Sometimes this transaction 
takes place in an open field, where the 
seller can see if he is watched ; who, 
after payment, points out a spot where 
the articles are buried under the earth. 
He who vends them never keeps any 
pieces about his person, or at his resi- 
dence; and this caution is kept up 
through the whole line of dealing, but 
increases as it nears the actual retailer. 
The utterers, like the coiners, are of 
two classes. One is scarcely a re- 
move in appearance from a mendicant, 
and the other men who go about in 
what is called a bouncible manner, 
always in a hurry, making a great 
shew of money. They start into the 
country, jumping off the coach when- 
ever it stops in a town to buy a pair 
of gloves, or some other trifling article, 
to get one of their factitious coins ex- 
changed for real money. It is a very 
common practice of theirs to place one 
base coin, suppose a sovereign, with 
eight or ten good ones, bounce into a 
shop, make a small purchase, take out 
the whole and throw them on the coun- 
ter, pretending to look for change, then 
cast out the bad one in a careless man- 
ner, which puts the shopkeeper off his 
guard. 

It is generally considered by the 
adepts in crime a hazardous and less 
profitable speculation than many others. 
One man, who had been under sen- 
tence of death for this offence, shewed 
me a statement, by which it appeared 
he had in three years, besides his tra- 
velling expenses, cleared 600/. ; but he 
admitted this was a rare instance of 
success, and in some measure was 
accounted for by his being considered 
a first-rate hand in the business. The 
public, however, are not in any danger 
of losing much now by this species of 
deception, as it requires but very little 
caution on their parts to protect them- 
selves, 


PICKPOCKETS. 


Next to the housebreaker, the pick- 
pockets are the most troublesome body 


* The Board of Commissioners, which I have in another place recommended, 
would do this duty much better, 
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to deal with ; not that they occasion so 
much loss of property to the public, 
taken as a body, as the burglar, but they 
are more numerous, and are more 
readily initiated into the art and mys- 
teries of their calling; in consequence 
of which they are ever augmenting 
their numbers. As they are, with very 
few exceptions, all of the thorough 
London breed, they have from their 
earliest recollections a large circle of 
acquaintances, of their own standing 
in life, most of them coming from the 
low and populous districts of the 
metropolis. When any of the boys 
in a neighbourhood are seen to turn 
gentlemen, it is natural for all the 
others to inquire how he has acquired 
such smart clothes, and can afford to 
spend so much money. They are soon 
informed, and immediately resolve if 
possible to participate in the same 
pleasures. Unhappily, the opportu- 
nities for their introduction are too 
many for them to remain long inactive, 
when the resolution is once formed. 
The older hands are always on the 
alert, looking out for the sharpest boys 
from these neighbourhoods, whom they 
teach, and set on to take the risk of 
crime, themselves reaping the profits. 
All who discuss or write on this sub- 
ject dwell on there being nurseries of 
petty crime, and schools of capital 
crime ; of women being in league with 
thieves to seduce boys, by exciting a 
precocious gratification of sexual pas- 
sion; and that the task of suggesting 
to the intoxicated youth, that robbery 
is the only means of continuing to 
enjoy a life of riotous debauchery, is 
left to women. And the select com- 
mittee on secondary punishments ac- 
tually asked A. B., a discharged con- 
vict, the following question: “ Have 
you any reason to suppose there are 
schools in London for teaching rob- 
bery?” And again: “ Did you ever 
hear them say what was the age—whe- 
ther it was like a sort of regular school, 
or whether individuals associated toge- 
ther, and taught each other?” The 
answer is, it was a sort of school 
where they educate these people to do 
it. All this is perfectly ludicrous, 
and quite unworthy the good sense we 
have a right to look for in a committee 
of our House of Commons : if they had 
never been to school themselves, they 
might have been excused for inquiring 
for such a place of education. This is 
on a par with a story told in a recent 
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work on this subject, of the old apple- 
women in the street coaxing respectable 
boys to get into their debt for lollipops, 
and then persuading them to rob some- 
body of money to pay them. Observe 
the rationale! Because the boys have 
a higher sense of the sin of being in 
debt than they have of stealing ; ‘and 
these are, mark! “the sons of decent 
tradespeople, carefully educated, ap- 
prenticed to some trade, and with 
every prospect of leading an honest 
and industrious life.” It is astonish- 
ing how far some persons will travel 
for bad reasons, when good ones are 
close at hand. The old women in the 
street are criminis particeps, I am aware, 
but it is in this way,—they are great 
receivers of stolen articles from the 
petty thieves called sneaks and sawney- 
hunters, who are ever prowling about 
the streets, watching an opportunity to 
snatch pieces of bacon, cheese, poultry, 
or any other commodity from which the 
shopkeeper withdraws his watchful eye 
for a moment; and they always have 
a ready market for every edible article 
with the fruit-women in the street. 
These young rogues are about as 
numerous as all the adult offenders 
in London put together. This may 
astound many, but it is a fact. A great 
portion of them are orphans, or chance 
children of the poor, with not a small 
sprinkling of the children belonging to 
natives of the sister isle. The rest are 
legitimate children of the lowest classes, 
with a few boys of more respectable 
parents, whose natural dispositions and 
uncontrollable natures hurry them, in 
spite of every effort of their friends, into 
crime. This is the nursery, this is the 
school, in which all are scholars, and 
all are masters and teachers. Many 
of these young urchins carry trifling 
articles about for sale, as a “ stall ;’ 

and it is from the practice of the old 
women keeping a stand for the sale of 
fruit, as a blind or cover for their real 
calling (buying of stolen articles), that 
this term, “ stall,” is derived, and which 
is in so general use among those called 
“the swell mob.” I have had a pecu- 
liar opportunity of knowing something 
of this numerous body of infant depre- 
dators, the extent of which is as great 
as I have stated. And what is more 
extraordinary, there is scarcely one but 
knows nearly all the others, either by 
name and deeds, or personally. This 
arises from their so frequently changing 
the scene of their predatory exploits, 
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and theiralways sleeping, in each change 
of district, at the lodging-houses ever 
open for their accommodation. At 
these places they meet in parties of 
from fifty to a hundred, talking the 
night through of nothing but plunder 
and the tricks of their short life. It 
is from this body the men select the 
youths they want, who are forthwith 
entered as demi-co into the elder 
society, and in regular course become 
fellow-craftsmen, if not before cut off 
by transportation. To prove this there 
needs no committees to examine A. B. 
or C.D.: the only question is, how we 
are to legislate for this body of young 
and determined depredators, as it is 
evident the present law is not efficient 
enough to put them down as a body; 
and out of which, as long as they exist 
as a body, London will be supplied 
with adult offenders in proportion as 
this juvenile class increases ; and what 
makes it a very serious question is, 
that they are daily becoming stronger. 
The wisdom of our forefathers provided 
for a supply of erudite men in the 
country, by the founding of colleges, 
and exhibitions from the public schools 
connected with these establishments ; 
and the thieves have their system for 
keeping up a supply of pickpockets ; 
and, as far as they are concerned, it has 
answered. There are no schools, nor 
are there any teachers, in the sense 
these terms have been used. Their 
course and education is this, and many 
commence as early as five years of age. 
All the boys in low neighbourhoods 
associate together, and usually spend 
the whole of their time in the streets ; 
if they go to a national school, it makes 
very little difference— their society is 
of the same description. Out, however, 
of five hundred boys examined by me, 
under the most favourable circum- 
stances it is possible for any one to 
be placed in for ascertaining the truth, 
very few had been to any school for a 
longer period than one or two months. 
Those who could read the Testament, 
generally had learnt so to do in the 
prisons they had been placed in from 
time to time. A young one begins in 
the company of others a little older 
than himself, and who has had some 
previous practice, to go the rounds 
of the market-places, stealing apples, 
turnips, carrots, and fruit of all kinds. 
By this practice they acquire patience 
in watching, and dexterity in snatching 
their plunder; and as they are taken 
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out for the purpose of fags to the other 
boys, they soon become proficients : 


** Wax to receive, and marble to retain.” 


Success gives them confidence ;—they 
then attack shops, sneaking about the 
doors the whole day, and stealing all 
movables coming in their way; and 
the instances of their success within 
my own knowledge would astonish the 
most credulous. They soon find out 
what shops are “good” (their own 
term); that is, where the shopkeepers 
are most careless, and the property 
much exposed. Of these places the 
whole fraternity have a knowledge: 
they acquaint themselves with the best 
hours of attack, and of every particular 
relating to the habits of the master 
and his shopmen ; and when at length 
a place is no longer “ good,” (meaning 
when the owner of property, by repeat- 
ed losses, becomes cautious,) the same 
is circulated, with more certainty than 
the public newspapers could do it, 
through the town in a few hours. 
Their meeting every night at the lodg- 
ing-houses, and the constant changes 
going on from one end of the town to 
the other, affords them this facility of 
communication. Love of change and 
restlessness are the leading features in 
their character. After remaining two 
or three years in this calling, and their 
wants and expenditure increasing as 
they rise in years, one item of which is 
a female, they begin to look out for 
better business, by forming an alliance 
with a small party of pickpockets; 
but this is not always so easily accom- 
plished, for the pickpockets are another 
class altogether from the sneaks, and 
are not to be met with at the lodging- 
houses. They associate in parties of 
about three, four, or five, to commit 
crime, taking most special care to be 
thoroughly acquainted with the ability 
of all they admit to share in their ad- 
ventures. The clever lads, of course, 
are selected first; others, as they grow 
up, follow various branches of the art 
of thieving, just as they can form ac- 
quaintances for confederacy and unity 
of action. Some go to starring (work- 
ing out a square of glass in a peculiar 
manner) ; others continue sneaks, only 
varying their objects of attack, by 
which they obtain more money (vide 
under the head of sneaks) ; others get 
into the service of housebreakers ;— 
all either meeting with employment as 
they rise in years, or transportation, 
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except a few rescued for a time by the 
Society for the Refuge of the Desti- 
tute. From this statement, it appears 
that there is always in society a certain 
and a large number of boys, born of 
low parents, who are uneducated, and 
who, either by the early death of their 
parents, or their neglect, are thrown 
almost in infancy into the streets, either 
to pick up a living by stealing or to 
starve,— 


“With none to check, and few to point 
in time 


The thousand paths that slope the way 
to crime ;” 


and that these, as is the custom in all 
grades of the community, associate to- 
gether, and enter into mutual compact 
for their general defence. Talk of 
schools! the world is their school, and 
every hour of their life spent in passing 
from one probation of crime to another ; 
for the commencement of which no one 
but their God can, morally speaking, 
hold them responsible. And I question 
very much, should one of them, before 
or after having arrived at years of ma- 
turity, be desirous of becoming honest, 
whether it would be practicable for him 
to carry any resolution of this nature 
into effect without starving. They 
have, however, what St. Pierre calls 
one of “ nature’s compensations,” and 
are not troubled with a conscience. 
They are never heard to say, “ O, 
my offence is rank ; it smells to hea- 
ven.” If we consider the physical and 
moral obstacles opposed to their re- 
formation, no one will be surprised 
that all rogues are deemed incorrigible. 
Their whole course of life is a warfare 
against mankind. When young, they 
often get horsewhipped four or five 
times a-day, by persons who prefer 
that mode of punishment to taking 
them before a magistrate; and they 
frequently return to their lodgings at 
night without having had any thing to 
eat the wholeday. This life would be 
unendurable were it not for companion- 
ship, and the only saving clause in 
their favour, that at night, when quite 
exhausted, and nearly starved, they are 
sure to meet with a commiserating 
friend, whose predations have been 
more successful than their own, and 
who never fails to share his crust with 
those to whom fortune has been less 
kind. During this period of their life, 
full one half their time is spent in pri- 
son, where they undergo divers kinds 
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of punishment ; solitary confinement 
in a cell, flogging, and work at the 
tread-mill. As they appear over and 
over again before the seat of justice, 
they are booked hardened offenders. 
This is a great mistake; they are 
offenders, but not hardened. The 
generality of them, when young, are 
highly sensitive ; and, among them- 
selves, they entertain all the amenities 
of which our natures are susceptible. 
They are deemed hardened because 
they resort to crime over and over 
again: the truth is, they have no other 
alternative. I have known many make 
serious and sincere resolutions of re- 
formation ; but the abhorrence of inani- 
tion, so intimately interwoven with our 
natures, enforces the necessity of hav- 
ing recourse to the only mode to them 
open of supporting life. It is ludicrous 
to hear the talk about nurseries and 
places of tuition, as if establishments 
of this kind were instituted as board- 
ing-schools are, and as public. The 
nurseries and schools are the places 
where they meet; and they must con- 
gregate somewhere, unless, like the late 
Lord Barrymore, each member of our 
aristocratical body will take one for a 
tiger. I will answer for their being 
quite enough on the town to supply 
them, and undertake to find them out 
too, in mere charity to the boys. To 
sum up all, they are placed in society 
just where they are by accident of 
birth, as almost the whole of its mem- 
bers are. When I say they from 
birth are placed in a situation so as to 
leave them no alternative but to steal 
or starve, I speak of them as a body ; 
there are exceptions ; and I am sorry 
to add, that many cases have come to 
my knowledge of parents teaching and 
sending out their own children to rob; 
and of others who, though they do not 
urge its commission, connive at it. I 
will adduce one instance, striking 
enough, and the truth of which I can 
safely avouch; it was told me by the 
boy’s uncle, who, one morning, being 
at the lad’s father’s lodgings, when the 
boy came into the room, and seeing 
nothing to eat for breakfast but bread 
and butter on the table, he said, 
-—“ What! nothing for breakfast? Ah! 
wait a bit.” He then went out, and 
in a quarter of an hour came back with 
rump-steaks and a pint of rum, besides 
having money in his pocket. He had 
gone out’and stolen a piece of Irish 
linen from a shop on Ludgate Hill, 
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took it to a buyer of stolen goods, and 
bought the articles he brought home, 
all in the short space of fifteen minutes ; 
and this was not an uncommon thing 
for him to do, although his parents 
were not in need. The boy was at 
length transported when he was only 
fourteen years of age. He subsequently 
detailed to me all his practices, and 
how he got into crime. His parents 
resided in a court running out of the 
Old Bailey, and he had witnessed 
every execution which had taken place 
during his short career. So much for the 
efiects of executions, as supposed to 
deter from crime; indeed, most of the 
boys engaged in crime appear to have 
a great pleasure in attending them : 
and I am thoroughly convinced, from 
the number I have conversed with on 
this subject, that the witnessing these 
scenes has not the slightest effect, as a 
terror on their mind, in deterring them 
from the commission of crime. A 
question of greater importance cannot 
be propounded to the country at large, 
than how to dispose of this body of 
young sinners. They could all be appre- 
hended in the course of a short time, 
and there are few people to interfere in 
their behalf; nor is there any thing to 
prevent their being disposed of, except- 
ing the want of a law to authorise such 
a proceeding. If they were taken out 
of society, and secured in some place 
where they might be taught habits of 
industry, it would be a great blessing 
conferred on the boys, and an immense 
advantage to society in general, as the 
next generation of thieves would be 
cut off entirely ; and, by substituting a 
more watchful system over these boys 
than the one now in use, the town might 
hope for an approach to an entire rid- 
dance of thieves in a few years. 

The select committee on secondary 
punishments have, in their report, re- 
commended that the extensive prison on 
Dartmoor, in which, during the late 
war, from 9000 to 11,000 French and 
American prisoners were ccnfined, 
should be converted into a prison for 
convicts, to be trained to labour pre- 
viously to their being sent out to the 
colonies. No doubt, this would be a 
very good application of that extensive 
place ; but by no means comparable to 
its appropriation for the reception of 
these boys, where they might be taught 
trades and field -labour,— rendering 
them capable of getting their own 
living, by giving them habits of in- 
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dustry, and instructing them how to 
avoid a devious course in future. The 
place is not too capacious for the num- 
ber they would have. It appears there 
is a railway communicating with the 
prison from Catwater, adjacent to Ply- 
mouth Harbour; the expense of con- 
veying them by water would be trifling, 
and it would only require caravans to 
conduct them to their destination. 
Some countervailing plan must speed- 
ily be put in force to restrain these 
juveniles, whose increase is going on 
to a frightful extent. Without taking 
into consideration the interest of society 
at large, common humanity and charity 
demand that something should be done 
for this numerous class. 

If my suggestion be deemed worthy 
of notice, it would only require a law 
to empower the judges to pass a sen- 
tence of imprisonment, instead of trans- 
portation for a term of years. And, to 
save trouble and expense, the magis- 
trates should be authorised to do the 
same on boys under fourteen years of 
age, with the consent of their parents ; 
or, in the absence of any, on their own 
acquiescence, if they should prefer it 
to being sent for trial, when charged 
on oath of having committed a felony. 
And if the magistrate made the term of 
imprisonment somewhat less than the 
court, when they insisted on being 
committed, I have no hesitation in 
affirming, that a consent would be ob- 
tained in every two cases out of three. 
By the enactment of such a law, the 
expense of trial would be spared the 
country; and not only one, but often- 
times many trials. I have known some 
boys to have five and even six trials at 
the Old Bailey, besides others at West- 
minster and Clerkenwell sessions, at a 
cost together of probably 40/. or 50/. 
Add to this, all the evils of their being 
at large in the intervals, and the expense 
of keeping them in custody for short 
terms of punishment. 

I have spoken to some gentlemen 
on this subject, who object, that all the 
poor who are anxious to get rid of 
their children would send them to 
commit crime, for the purpose of ob- 
taining a provision for them. To this 
I answer, how is it that they do not 
avail themselves of the sentence of 
transportation, which does the same 
thing as I propose, only not on so 
large a scale, by sending them to the 
Euryalus ship at Chatham, where they 
are all taught some trade, and, of 
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course, provided for during the term 
of their sentence? It is true that 
many parents are found, even in open 
court, to solicit the judge for trans- 
portation to be passed on their sons, 
and there are more in private who 
express this desire; but my experience 
informs me, that the instances wherein 
it is done merely to rid themselves of 
an encumbrance are very rare.- That 
there are some such unnatural parents 
must be granted, but in most cases 
where this feeling has shewn itself, it 
has arisen from the conduct of their 
ofispring, whom they knew nothing 
would restrain from crime but a long 
course of discipline, to which they re- 
luctantly consent, in the hope of saving 
them from the gallows ; and inall such 
cases, the sooner the boy is taken out 
of society the better. I have had many 
conversations with parents so situated, 
and have witnessed the agony of feeling 
they have undergone in bringing them- 
selves to such a state of resolution; 
and I can point out several instances 
of the judge refusing to comply with 
the request, when made in open court, 
under an idea of its being a bad pre- 
cedent; but I have always seen these 
boys come back again for trial, by 
which means more crime has_ been 
committed — perhaps others made cri- 
minal—and the county put to more 
expense. 

Now [ am on this subject, I cannot 
but make an effort to call the attention 
of the legislature to the manner in 
which the boys are managed on board 
the hulk at Chatham, where from five 
hundred to eight hundred boys are 
kept. If there be any regular and 
established school for teaching crime, 
the ship Euryalus is the place. From 
this college (the thieves themselves 
call it so) comes the chief of the house- 
breakers. The want of room to ac- 
commodate so many, occasions their 
being placed in wards, where thirty or 
forty sleep together; and as they are 
for young ones of the very worst de- 
scription of offenders, the consequence 
may easily be imagined. They are 
not, as regards moral improvement, in 
any better situation than when sleeping 
at their lodging-houses in London: 
the whole system of their management 
and treatment calls for arevision. This, 
however, cannot be done, without the 
construction of a place sufficiently large 

for their reception. Separate com- 
partments for sleeping are absolutely 
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necessary, in furtherance of their moral 
improvement, and the desuetude of the 
cat-o’-nine-tails, which does more harm 
than any other part of the system in 
the treatment of these boys. Different 
kinds of officers are wanted; naval 
men are the least of all qualified for 
this duty —they talk of nothing but 
severe discipline, and good behaviour 
enforced by coercion, disregarding their 
moral condition in toto. They fancy 
they have morally improved them, 
when, by severity, they have reduced 
them into a system of good order; all 
of which every one at all skilled in 
the human mind must know is an 
egregious mistake. 


‘“* Hast thou no feeling save the external 
sense 
Of torture from the touch? 
no soul ?” 


Hast thou 


These boys are capable of receiving 
impressions, and are as susceptible of 
sentiments of gratitude as any lord’s 
son, if the proper treatment were used 
to draw them out. It is only by culti- 
vating the better feelings of our nature 
that any human beings can be im- 
proved: all other systems are falla- 
cious, and founded in gross error. 
When the sneak comes into the hands 
of the pickpocket, he is instructed and 
practised every hour of the day, until 
made tolerably perfect; he is then 
taken into the streets, to make his first 
essay in the presence of those who 
have taught him: and it has been 
given in evidence, that they dress up 
a lay figure, hanging bells all over it, 
on which they practise. When the 
tyro can empty all the pockets of the 
figure, without occasioning a bell to 
sound, he is considered fit for the 
street. He generally begins with a 
pocket - handkerchief, whilst another 
takes “‘ ding,” that is, receives it from 
him. In almost all cases of robbery, 
one commits the act and another re- 
ceives the article from the thief, which 
is called taking “ding.” If they find 
a boy dull, they forthwith tum him 
out of their party. 

A case of this kind came to my 
knowledge. Four pickpockets who 
had taken a boy on trial discharged 
him the second evening after he had 
joined them, as being incompetent to 
the business. The boy, chagrined and 
disappointed, returned to his fellow- 
sneaks, at a lodging-house in St. Giles’s, 
and told them his story; adding, that 
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the pickpockets were about to have 
that evening a jollification, and that a 
supper was prepared, one item in the 
bill of fare being a rice-pudding, then 
at the bakehouse. The boys soon came 
to an understanding that they could 
eat rice-pudding as well as the pick- 
pockets; and it was agreed that the 
discharged boy, although deemed a 
bad conveyancer, should convey the 
pudding out of their reach, by going 
to the bakehouse and asking for it in 
their name. The real owners made the 
baker pay for it, and, suspecting who 
had had it, gave information, which 
caused the boy to be apprehended and 
committed to Newgate, where he was 
found guilty of stealing it, and sen- 
tenced to be flogged and discharged, 
on the evidence of these fellows and 
the baker. A few months afterwards 
the boy was brought back for another 
offence, and transported for fourteen 
years. When, however, they meet 
with a clever lad, they know how to 
prize him, and take care to gratify his 
every wish, that he may be induced to 
stay with them. These boys, as soon 
as perfect, are made to do nearly all 
the business themselves, whilst the 
master pickpocket walks behind, watch- 
ing the operations, and, as much as 
possible, avoiding any interference, 
and, consequently, risk on his part. 

It is an incontrovertible fact, that 
there are in this metropolis numerous 
knots of pickpockets, who have passed 
through a long career, and lived, too, 
in apparent respectability, by the agency 
of these boys, without incurring on their 
own part comparatively any risk of de- 
tection; for if each master were de- 
prived of his little Mercury twice a- 
day, by their being detected and placed 
in custody, the supply from the great 
body of sneaks is so great and regular, 
that the places are filled up as soon as 
vacant. Every day in the year (Sun- 
days excepted) boys are committed to 
Newgate under these circumstances, 
whilst the principals in the crime go 
at large, to engage others in it. Some- 
times, when these Mercurial agents are 
seized in the act of picking a pocket, 
and there is no officer at hand, these 
fellows will go up (being generally well 
dressed) and exclaim, “The young ras- 
cal! oh, secure him!” then, under the pre- 
tence of holding him, favour his escape. 

The qualifications for a pickpocket 
are a light tread, a delicate sense of 
touch, combined with firm nerves. 
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These boys may be known by their 
shoes in the street; they generally wear 
rang or shoes of a very light make, 
vaving long quarters. There is about 
their countenance an affected deter- 
mination of purpose, and they walk 
forward, as if bent on some object of 
business: it is a rule with them never 
to stop in the street. When they want 
to confer for a moment they drop into 
some by-court or alley, where they 
will fix on an object of attack, as the 
people pass down a main street ; when 
they start off in the same manner, the 
boy going first, to do what they call 
“stunning,” that is, to pick the pocket. 
The first-rate hands never, on any oc- 
casion, loiter in the streets, unless at a 
procession, or any exhibition, when 
there is an excuse for so doing. Many 
have a notion that instruments are used 
in disencumbering the pockets: this is 
a false idea; the only instrument they 
use is a good pair of small scissors, 
and which will always be found on 
the person of a pickpocket when 
searched: these they use to cut the 
pocket and all off, when they cannot 
abstract its contents. 

To these qualifications they unite a 
quick sight, and a tact of observing 
when the attention is engaged, or of 
devising some means to engage it them- 
selves, until the act isdone. They are 
most busy in foggy weather. When 
in prison, they will be heard to say on 
such days, “ What a shame to lose 
such a fine day as this!” On great 
public days, when the streets are ex- 
pected to be crowded, and much bu- 
siness is anticipated, several parties 
of them will unite for the day, under 
special contract, either to divide all 
gains between them, or for each one 
to retain what he gets, agreeing, under 
every circumstance, to mutually assist 
each other in the bustle of the crowd. 
The wary and superior pickpocket, 
however, seldom runs this risk, but 
steadily pursues his course, surveying 
every day the objects around him, and 
sending off his emissaries to fetch in 
the plunder, or, by detection, to be 
handed off to prison. Pickpockets are 
the least faithful to each other of all 
known rogues, and are the most diffi- 
cult of all biped animals to tame, or 
make any thing of in the way of im- 
provement when caught. 


SNEAKS. 


Having so fully, under the head of 
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pickpockets, described the large num- 
ber of young rogues there are in the 
metropolis, and shewn that from this 
body the town and country are sup- 
plied with offenders of all kinds, it 
will be only necessary for me to de- 
scribe the furtive practice as one of 
the crimes enumerated at the head of 
this paper. In the progress of my ac- 
quiring a knowledge of the extent of 
the commission of crime, at no time 
was my astonishment so much excited 
as when I learnt the extent of this 
practice, and the large sums of money 
obtained by it. These public robbers, 
like the others, associate in small bands, 
who go about the town finding out at- 
tackable places, of which they keep a 
list; that is, places which are good, or 
open to robbery. When an old and 
good sneak is committed to prison, 
where he is generally without money 
(the officers, on apprehending him, ha- 
ving taken it from him until after trial), 
many offers of liberal premiums are 
sure to be made him for his list of 
places capable of being robbed, which 
means nothing more than a list of 
names and residences of the careless 
and incautious tradesmen in and about 
London. 

After a shop has twice or three times 
been robbed of considerable sums, the 
sneaks consider it good again and 
again — such is the extreme incaution 
of some persons. Butchers have been 
favourite objects of attack, in conse- 
quence of their shops being generally 
vacated in the afternoon, and the 
master or man in the parlour tak- 
ing a siesta—a common practice of 
theirs, after the fatigues of early rising 
and labour. One butcher, at Ber- 
mondsey, was three times robbed of 
considerable sums in this way, before 
he would remove his cash from a desk 
in the front-shop. The boy who got it 
used to watch him, in the afternoon, 
close the door, and retire into the back- 
room; then jump over the stall-board 
—there being no glass-sashes to pre- 
vent his entrance —and sneak down 
on his hands and knees, until he saw 
an opportunity of wrenching the lock ; 
for which purpose he always carried a 
prising instrument in his pocket. The 
same boy three times carried off a 
charity-box, containing 30/. each time, 
from a house near Greenwich. He had 
ascertained the time it was brought, 
and for what purpose, to a gentleman’s 
house; and he laid his plans so well, 
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that, after they had lost two, and when 
every caution would have been expected 
on the part of the owner, he succeeded 
in stealing the box a third time. 

Their usual plan is to note those 
shops where bulks of money are kept 
in tills, or desks, in a front shop or 
parlour; next, to ascertain the move- 
ments of the family ; and if they find, 
by continual watching, that the people 
of the shop retire at certain times to 
meals, or in the evening to the parlour 
for comfort, one will softly open the 
door, letting in a boy, who crawls on 
his hands and knees round the counter, 
and takes the contents of the till: the 
persons in the parlour, probably, all 
the time keeping their eye on the 
shop, but never think of rising up to 
look on the ground. These are deno- 
minated lob-sneaks, and their practice 
has been very successful. By timing 
their attack, and selecting the right 
places, I have been assured of 2004. 
and 300/. in a week being obtained by 
one man and a boy. In this case, as 
in the other, the man’s risk of detection 
is very little; he opens the door, and 
stands ready to favour the boy’s escape, 
should any alarm be given, but touches 
no money until they are both in a 
place of security: and it will be seen 
that the Old Bailey calendar abounds 
with the trials of boy lob-sneaks, but 
no men, although in every case a man 
has been concerned in the robbery. 

There is a boy now in the Peniten- 
tiary, who was under sentence of death 
for stealing 53/. from a till, with which 
he got off. When he knew where 
there was money, he would be sure 
almost of it; such was his talent and 
determination. In this latter case, the 
money was stolen from a corn-chand- 
ler’s till. The boy went into the shop, 
and, by asking for some article, con- 
trived to send the master of the shop 
some little distance from the counter, 
when he suddenly reached over, took 
the money, and ran off; his confede- 
rates being near the door. The loser 
of the cash ran after the boy, when he 
was, as it were, thrown down by acci- 
dent, and the boy got off. As they 
were afterwards going down the Hack- 
ney Road, one of his companions called 
out, in a joke, “ Ding! ding!” mean- 
ing, throw away! throw away! This 
was done to alarm him, and have a 
laugh at his expense. The boy, how- 
ever, took the call as being a serious 
one, and threw the bag and its con- 
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tents into a garden, and ran off; 
finding his mistake, he went back at 
night to recover it, when he was taken 
into custody; the owner, in the in- 
terval, having been found. 

In this, as in the last crime, so long 
as the body of young sneaks are un- 
broken, so long will there always be 
men to make use of them. Next to 
the want of a better system of manage- 
ment at the Old Bailey, of distinguish- 
ing which are and which are not the 
old offenders, nothing can be more cen- 
surable than the allowing this race of 
young, wretched, and misled boys to re- 
main in full force against the public. 
Every lodging-house is a nucleus, 
which would, in a town of this magni- 
tude, train up a whole nation of young 
sneaks and pickpockets ; yet there are 
our quidnuncs, standing in the midst 
of the scene, inquiring for the schools 
where these boys are taught to steal, 
and talking about prison contamina- 
tion. Why, the society of a prison, 
and that of the lodging-houses, and 
the flash-houses of resort, are one and 
the same; all of which deserve equal 
attention, for the purpose of moral cor- 
rection. How are we to account for 
the illiterate view taken by the legis- 
lature of these matters? I should 
weary the patience of my readers were 
I to detail the evidences taken before 
the select committee on this subject of 
contamination, and the necessity of 
a prisons so constructed as to 

ave separate compartments, to pre- 
serve these immaculate personages 
from corruption of morals. Mr.Wont- 
ner underwent a long examination on 
this subject, all of which just amounted 
to nothing; and I blame Mr. W. that 
he did not spare their time, and bis 
own, by telling them at once that cor- 
ruption had done her work before they 
came into his hands, and then have 
pointed his finger towards St. Giles-in- 
the-Fields, and the neighbourhood of 
Whitechapel, with many other low 
neighbourhoods lying between these 
holy lands, as the thieves call them, 
where they might go and see the sys- 
tem of corruption and contamination in 
full operation. 

In very many cases I can prove, 
that association in prison has been 
productive of improvement of the mind ; 
and I have ever thought, that the more 
the mind is enlarged, the farther is it 
removed from crime. But the assort- 
ing and arranging the prisoners for this 
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purpose must be managed with great 
judgment, and by persons appointed 
for the purpose, possessing a thorough 
knowledge of the human mind. The 
keepers should have nothing to do 
with this part of the business ; their 
duty is of a mere routine nature, ap- 
pertaining more to the security of the 
prisoners than their improvement. The 
ignorant and least guilty should be 
classed, taking care that in each party 
there should be two or three of some 
education —and such are always to be 
found amongst them—allowing them 
books, in their leisure hours, of an in- 
structive kind. 

In the neighbourhoods where most 
of the offenders have been brought up, 
vice is found in a concrete and con- 
centrated form, contaminating, like a 
universal miasmata, all who breathe 
the pestilential vapours. The influ- 
ences on our moral natures are slow 
but sure, like a vortex or whirlpool. 
Vicious examples draw but slowly at 
the outer circle, increasing at every 
completion of each concentric ring, 
until they are drawn at length rapidly 
down, never to rise again. Govern- 
ments may be considered great and 
useful only as they direct the moral 
influences of the population over which 
they rule. In this country we have 
penal statutes enough, arithmetically 
considered, to serve all other nations 
inhabiting the whole globe; but not a 
solitary enactment is there calculated 
to alter the moral condition of man, 
by protecting him against the influ- 
ences of a vicious education, if we 
except the church establishment, and 
the king’s proclamation at the com- 
mencement of his reign, commanding 
all his trusty and well-beloved bishops, 
&e., to encourage virtue and repress 
vice, with a no-meaning and non- 
effective preamble, which only excites 
the risible faculties of all who trouble 
themselves with the reading of it. 

No effort is made to morally educate 
the poor. I shall be reminded of the 
national schools, where they are taught 
reading, and there left. They should 
put fire-arms into their hands, and de- 
sire the children to use them at their 
own discretion. What should we say 


of a carpenter, who, having undertaken 
to teach a boy his trade, if he only 
shewed him all the tools by which the 
business was performed, and who gave 
the lad no other instruction; would 
Yet this is 


he make a, carpenter? 
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what the national schools do: they have 
entirely mistaken the means for the 
end. They call furnishing the tools 
for education —that is, teaching them 
signs or words, by which it may be 
obtained—education itself. They give 
no moral instruction, nor do they take 
any moral charge of them; but in 
crowded and low neighbourhoods, by 
sound of tocsin, they collect all the 
young, vulgar, and untaught children 
together, that they may corrupt each 
other, and thus render the whole of 
one character. No good they have 
done in teaching words can ever coun- 
terbalance this mischief that they have 
inflicted on society. ‘This en passant. 
My business is with the children of 
thieves and abandoned women, many 
of whom do join for a time the Lan- 
casterian schools, and spread contami- 
nation by degrees far and wide. 

If the government will adopt my 
plan, and stand doco parentis, and that 
at an early age, taking them at once, 
when they first commit crime, out of 
the contaminating influence of the 
scenes they are brought up in, twenty 
years would work a wonderful change 
im our criminal history. The more 
the instances of crime the more there 
is always likely to be, in an increasing 
and dense population, unless some 
countervailing measures are adopted ; 
and what plan can be better than, by 
one effort, to weed society of the teach- 
ers of ill-doings, and thus give the 
next generation a chance of growing 
up without so many evil examples as 
they now have to draw them into 
crime? Ifa born thief lives, and is at 
large (what they call being on the 
town) till he is twelve years of age, he 
draws, on a moderate calculation, ten 
others into crime annually, who are 
his neighbours, not the sons of thieves, 
or of those who would have them 
thieves, but the offspring of parents 
who have neither time nor means of 
putting any restraint on them, as to 
their associates, during their own ab- 
sence from home, which is generally 
from morning to night. From twelve 
to twenty years of age he will seduce, 
each year, four or five of his own age, 
heretofore quite unused to crime, be- 
sides the encouragement he the whole 
time gives to the body of sneaks ; put- 
ting away, perhaps, twenty annually of 
those in which he had no participation 
in making criminals, further than the 
encouragement he gives to the general 
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body of sneaks, from whence he draws 
his auxiliaries. 

It will be seen from this statement, 
which is founded on indisputable data, 
that the mischiefs of contamination are 
as three to one from the ages ef five to 
twelve, as compared to the ages of 
twelve to twenty. This fact alone 
proves the necessity of going to the root 
of the evil, and attacking crime in its 
infancy. As there will always be some 
boys the parents of whom are a remove 
or two from the poorer classes, who 
have been drawn into the gulf of crime, 
it might perhaps be advisable to invest 
the judge with a discretionary power, 
to take security for the future conduct 
of such boys as belong to those who 
could command it; and thus throw 
the burden of responsibility on the 
parent, stimulating him to exercise 
a more watchful guardianship over the 
conduct of his children. This privi- 
lege, of course, could not be granted 
to any exceeding fourteen years of age. 
When the duties of a parent are consi- 
dered, and the lax hold many of our 
respectable tradesmen have of their 
children, I think, if the compulsory 
measure towards the parent were car- 
ried further, it would be beneficial, 
not only to society, but to both parent 
and son. If when gross neglect was 
proved, by which society became in 
danger of having a pauper or a thief 
added to her numbers, and there were 
parents who could but would not do 
their duty, then I say they should be 
made to enter into security that their 
children should not commit crime, 
under penalties such as may be deemed 
efficient for the purpose. No police 
would be required to perform this 
duty. In every walk of life all are 
not bad, some virtue is still extant 
among the lowest of the low; and if 
there were a power given to magistrates 
of this nature, in every neighbourhood 
some parents would be found having a 
better sense of their own duty, who 
would watch the conduct and give in- 
formation of the total neglect of these 
duties in their neighbours. The shock- 
ing sufferings and privations some boys 
undergo in this metropolis by the neg- 
lect of parents are incredible; were 
one-hundredth part collected and stated 
in detail, it would harrow up the soul 
of all who read the statement. Many 
every night are lying on the mat of the 
door, on the stairs of their parents’ 
lodgings, half the night, waiting until 
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they come home drunk and out of 
temper; when, perhaps, the boy is 
kicked into the street, there to spend 
the night, until at length he is driven 
to join the sneaks at their lodging- 
houses, and the next day commence 
thief. 


THE SHOPLIFTER. 


The shoplifters are much less to be 
dreaded than the sneak, as they do not 
carry off cash, and rarely any very va- 
luable property ; they have, however, 
lately hit on a scheme which has proved 
successful in numerous instances. Not- 
ing a shop where goods are piled on 
the counter, or within reach, a man 
goes in called a bouncer, and generally 
asks to look at some handkerchiefs, 
selecting a time when there is only one 
shopman in the way, breakfast-time for 
instance; whilst this is going on, a 
well-dressed youth comes in with a 
blue bag in his hand, asking for shoe- 
ties, or some trifling article. Now the 
work begins ; the man engages the at- 
tention of the shopman as fully as pos- 
sible, by talking of buying largely, and 
by opening the handkerchiefs, or other 
goods, and so spreading them as to 
blind the eyes of the shopman, and 
screen the movements of the boy, who, 
during this time, is putting as many of 
the most valuable goods into his bag as 
he can lay his hands on, then pretend- 
ing he cannot wait, leaves the shop. 
This scheme has had a great run among 
the shop-bouncers, as has that of taking 
a boy in with them, when they first go 
into the shop, who, whilst the same 
examination of the goods is going on, 
contrives to put three or four pieces 
of handkerchiefs into the man’s hat 
which has been previously laid on the 
counter for the purpose. The other 
methods of shoplifting are too well 
known to require any further descrip- 
tion of mine. 

It cannot be too often enforced on 
the shopkeeper, that these men know 
the places which are good for this pur- 
pose, and that careless people will 
always have an abundance of customers 
of this kind, and that it is their own 
fault, in all cases of shoplifting, when 
they lose their goods. 


SNATCHERS OF RETICULES, WATCHES, 
&e. 

These are but a more desperate and 

daring kind of pickpocket, who want 

temper and talent to go more circum- 
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spectly about their business, and can- 
not be carried on very well unless the 
thief has a neighbourhood of his own 
to cover his retreat. I witnessed, a few 
days since, a most daring act of this 
kind. A gentleman passing the end of 
Tottenham-court-road, St. Giles’s, took 
out a valuable gold watch to see the 
time, when a fellow snatched it from 
his hand, and ran away with it: all 
efforts to take him were ineffectual, as 
he got into some of the low back streets 
where no one would venture to follow 
him. What the boys call soot-bag 
hunting, was once a pursuit behind 
coaches, where they would get up and 
seize any lady’s bag which was in their 
reach, with which, as the coach was 
going on, they would be sure to get off. 


STARRERS. 


This is a crime which comes under 
the head of housebreaking, as in law 
an entry has been made through the 
broken glass. With a pointed and 
well-tempered knife, one of them picks 
a hole by scraping out the putty, whilst 
another stands before the one so em- 
ployed; when this is done, and the 
knife can be got under the glass, the 
operator waits the most favourable 
moment, which is the most noisy one, 
when carriages or waggons are pass- 
ing; he then uses the knife as a lever, 
the frame itself being the fulcrum, and, 
by a sudden jerk of the hand, stars the 
glass, dividing it in two, by causing 
it to crack from top to bottom: at the 
moment of doing this they run away, 
for fear of being heard in the shop. 
If this has been done well and not 
heard, they come back, after a time, 
“ to work it out” (get it quite loose), 
ready to take out in the evening; a 
time they generally select to finish the 
business, by carrying off all within 
reach of the opening so made. The 
practitioners in this offence make fre- 
quent journeys to large towns in parties 
of four or five, working at different 
shops in the town at the same time. 
Instances of their success have been so 
great, that one summer a party of starrers 
kept a member of the gang wholly em- 
ployed in travelling to and from town 
to dispose of the property to the buyers 
of stolen goods. In one instance, a 
silversmith from Brighton absolutely 
sate beside a boy on the coach who 
had, between his legs, 2 bag-full of 
property which had the day previously 
been stolen from the said silversmith’s 
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window by starring, and who was then 
coming to town in consequence of the 
loss. It happened, as the coach came 
over Brixton-hill, Mr. Green, the keeper 
of Brixton prison, stopped the coach 
for the purpose of riding to town: as 
the thief had been a short time before 
under the surveillance of Mr. Green, he 
became alarmed, and before he was 
seen by him got off the coach saying, 
he was arrived at his journey’s eud ; and 
he carried off the whole of the goods, 
among which were eleven valuable 
gold watches. Would it not be an 
improvement in our police establish- 
ment, if persons were appointed to take 
cognisance of all coaches as they went 
in and out of town, being careful that the 
parties appointed to do this duty should 
be well acquainted with the town cri- 
minals in general? Many are the ad- 
vantages which would accrue from the 
adoption of such a plan, which, I think, 
are too obvious to require pointing out. 


HORSE AND CATTLE STEALERS. 


There was, at one time, a very for- 
midable gang of horse-stealers, who 
spread themselves all over the country, 
and, for a long period, carried on suc- 
cessfully their depredations; but there 
is now no reason to suppose there is 
much confederacy in this crime, or, in- 
deed, that there are any regular horse- 
stealers ; all the instances in this offence 
being, like the highway-robber, casual. 
But it is not so with sheep and cattle- 
stealers. Smithfield market is fre- 
quented by many who are in connexion 
with persons in the country, who carry 
on their depredations to some extent, 
and in various ways. There are men 
in the country who are in confederacy 
with others in town, and the drovers on 
the road, who, of course, are going to 
and from the country constantly with 
large flocks of sheep, or herds of cattle. 
The thief, availing himself of darkness, 
drives into these flocks or herds the 
sheep or cattle belonging to other per- 
sons; in the course of a long journey 
this may be done at many places on 
the road. As they reach town they 
have persons ready to separate the 
Stolen ones, and dispose of them to 
certain little master-butchers who are 
in the secret, and consequently obtain 
them much cheaper than at the usual 
market-price. The grazier and farmer 
suffer most with their sheep, the stealing 
of which always was, and, I imagine, 
will be, a crime of frequent recur- 
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rence in this country; and for the 
prevention of which every practicable 
measure appears to have been adopted 
without effect. 

Should my suggestion of a police 
force being blended with the turnpike 
system be adopted, I should recom- 
mend a pass being given to the drovers, 
which should, at every stage through- 
out the line of road the cattle travelled, 
be examined and endorsed by a proper 
officer. The pass, in the first instance, 
should be signed by the resident ma- 
gistrate of the parish whence the cattle 
or sheep came, describing the number 
and marks on the same, and stating 
the owner’s name and residence. This 
measure would at once be an effectual 
check on the drovers, through whose 
means the sheep-stealers now carry on 
their robberies. The drovers take 
charge of several parties’ sheep, uniting 
them in one flock until they reach 
town, when they are separated, and 
consigned to a salesman. This prac- 
tice offers no cbstacle to my proposi- 
tion, as each owner should be com- 
pelled to send his pass for the number 
of cattle committe to the charge of the 
drover. This I conceive to be an ar- 
rangement under which stolen sheep 
and cattle could never reach town; at 
least, the risk of detection would be 
multiplied a hundred fold, and certain 
it is no wholesale plunder could be 
carried on. I defended three men 
who drove seventy-five sheep from a 
man’s field in one night; they all 
reached town, and were sold, but the 
men were afterwards recognised and 
prosecuted. If a precaution of the 
kind I propose had been in these men’s 
way, how could they possibly have 
passed up the road? The passes 
should be printed forms, having a 
peculiar mark for each district; and 
perhaps it would be better if a person 
were appointed to fill them up and 
deliver them to the farmers and gra- 
ziers in his neighbourhood, without 
having recourse to a magistrate, which 
might be thought too troublesome. 
He who performed this duty should 
be paid by those who applied for 
them ; their property would be, as it 
were, insured by this system being en- 
forced; and they could not very well 
complain at a trifling insurance being 
exacted from them. The same persons 
who performed this duty might also 
execute another of equal importance, 
and of essential benefit to the public. 
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Horse-stealing, although not carried 
on in a wholesale manner by confe- 
deracy of large gangs, yet is a crime 
of very frequent occurrence throughout 
England ; the offenders stealing in one 
county and disposing of them in ano- 
ther. To puta stop to this practice, I 
propose that an act of parliament 
should be passed to compel all buyers 
and sellers of horses, jointly and seve- 
rally, to register the sale of each horse, 
with both their names, places of resi- 
dence, and occupations, also the sum 
for which the horse was sold, with a 
full description of him, under a penalty 
of forfeiture of money hereafter to be 
named. Suppose this act in force, and 
a stranger had a horse to sell, for which 
there was a purchaser, wo id not he 
(the purchaser), for his own security, 
before he paid over the purchase- 
money, see the registration performed ? 
and would the seller, think ye, if he 
had stolen the horse, or purchased him 
knowing him to be stolen, venture to 
the register office, where, in all proba- 
bility, would be sent an account of the 
lost horse, with his description, &c.&c.? 
Here, then, is at one stroke a stop put 
to all stolen horses throughout the 
country ; and this desideratum would 
perhaps be attained for the small charge 
of one shilling each person who either 
bought or sold a horse. If persons 
were appointed in each district to 
manage the passes of cattle, they would, 
at the same time, be the very persons 
calculated to register the sale of horses ; 
and it might be found, after a time, 
desirable to extend the registration to 
the sale of all descriptions of cattle. 
Besides, it is obvious to any acute 
mind to how many other purposes of 
prevention of crime these offices might 
be applied ; I could mention several of 
as great importance as the cattle and 
horse-stealing, were it not that I consi- 
der this paper more devoted to the de- 
scription of crime than for going largely 
into the prevention system, which I have 
reserved for a work of itself.* 

It is atruism in this country, that 
all the legislative bodies have done at 
any period of our history has not in 
the slightest degree retarded the pro- 
gress of crime; and I may fearlessly 
challenge all the members of the Llouses 
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of Lords and Commons to prove, that 
the majority of our really useful and 
beneficial laws have not been forced on 
their attention by the public at large, 
who, feeling where the shoe pinches, 
are the first to cry out and direct the 
legislative eye to the defect. Consci- 
ous of this, in common with all others 
who take the trouble to examine these 
matters, I cannot allow this subject to 
pass my pen without offering those who 
are, or ought to be, interested in the 
preservation of property from depreda- 
tions, my assurances of a conviction 
on my mind, that the measures above 
proposed would, if brought into effect- 
Ive operation, entirely annihilate, and 
strike out of our criminal annals, two 
very heavy crimes; viz. sheep-stealing 
and horse-stealing. ‘To give more cer- 
tainty to the effect of this plan, the 
post-office should grant free post of 
letters when directed from or going to 
these offices throughout the kingdom, 
for the purpose of circulating an ac- 
count of lost horses or cattle. 


SWINDLERS. 


The tricks and practice of all the 
swindlers cannot possibly have inser- 
tion here for want of room, without 
excluding other interesting matter. 
There is one set, however, of swindlers 
now in active business who cannot be 
too much exposed ; no opportunity 
should be lost in giving publicity to 
their nefarious conduct, and to caution 
all persons against falling into their 
snares. There are, at this moment, a 
large number of persons who, without 
possessing any means, or having any 
connexions by which they can raise 
money to lend, yet unblushingly ad- 
vertise every day to raise money to any 
amount, and to discount bills to an 
unlimited extent. The object of these 
fellows is to obtain good securities 
under pretence of advancing money, 
which, when once in their hands, are 
never returned. The applicant is put 
off from day to day with plausible but 
shuffling excuses, until at length he is 
induced, under fear of losing the value 
of his securities deposited in their 
hands, to take some other counter 
documents to hold until his own is re- 
turned, or the money paid, as first 








* Since writing the above, I have myself been called on to give evidence in a 
case wherein a man hired a horse and chaise at the west end of the town, and imme- 
diately afterwards sold it in Southwark. If such a sale register-office had been open, 


this crime could never have been committed. 
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agreed on. Whilst this is going on, 

the valid securities are converted into 
money, by selling the papers probably 
for half price, which the swindlers 
pocket, leaving their dupe with some 
imaginary security, but of no value. 

In law, the exchange of these papers 
takes away the felonious part of the 
transaction. A case which came under 
my knowledge, will, I think, better 
convey to the reader their mode of 
proceeding than any further remarks of 
my own. A man who was confined 
within the rules of the King’s Bench, 
advertised to advance money to any 
extent, referring applicants to an office 
he had in town; the first day’s adver- 
tisement brought a very respectable 
tradesman from the neighbourhood of 
Parliament Street, who wanted 500/. on 
loan, for the purpose of repairing his 
premises and extending his trade. He 
was immediately promised the money, 
the advertiser having left the rules in 
which he ought to have remained, for 
the purpose of meeting the applicant. 
Two bills were drawn of 250/. each, 
and the endorsement of his mother pro- 
cured, who was a retired lady on a 
confined income; in addition to this, 
the lease of his premises was demanded 
as a collateral security. Day after day 
objections of a frivolous nature to the 
several clauses in the lease were raised, 
and when this evasion was worn out 
other excuses were resorted to, until 
the swindler one day said —‘* As the 
gentleman from whom I was to have 
had the money is out of town, and you 
are in a hurry for it, if you will take 
my own acceptances, which I will give 
you for the amount, down to a certain 
house, they will give you the cash for 
them; but first Jet us have a memo- 
randum of our having exchanged bills 
to the amount of 500/.” An agreement 
of that nature was accordingly drawn 
up and signed ; the unfortunate trades- 
man soon discovered that no money 
could be raised on these bills, and the 
affair ended by his being obliged to 
pay his own 500/. without ever having 
a farthing from the cheating party ; 
and, to add to his misfortune, he in- 
dicted the swindler, employing Mr. 
H r to conduct the prosecution ; 
the case was traversed, and ultimately 
brought before the Lord Chief Justice 
in the King’s Bench, when it was de- 
cided, that the agreement for the ex- 
change of bills made it a fair, trading, 
common contracting transaction ; thus 
VOL. VI, NO. XXXIV. 
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having a heavy bill of law charges to 
pay in addition to his loss of 500/. 

Similar tricks are every day played 
off on his majesty’s liege subjects, and 
is a mischief for which it seems abso- 
lutely necessary that a law should be 
directed against. The money-lenders 
who prey on the vitals of young men 
of property who lose their money at 
play, or in expensive amusements, and 
then borrow at exorbitant and usurious 
interest, are a great pest to society, but 
the direct swindler should unquestion- 
ably be put down. The common law 
has defined the offence of cheating 
to be, a deceitful practice in defrauding, 
or endeavouring to de fraud, another of 
his own right, ‘by means of some artful 
device, contrary to the plain rules of 
common honesty. The statute of the 
33d of Henry VIII. c. 1, declares, 
“ That if any persons shall falsely or 
deceitfully obtain, or get into his hands 
or possession, any money, goods, &c. 
of any other person, by colour or means 
of any false privy taken, or counterfeit 
letter, &c. he shall be punished by im- 
prisonment, the pillory, or whipping.” 
Thus stood the law until the 30th 
George II. c. 24, when the offence was 
made transportable for the term of 
seven years. It would seem, by the 
unrestrained practices of these men, 
that the above enactments are not 
strong enough to put them down ; it is 
the duty then of the government to 
enact others. The apathy of our rulers 
on the subject of gaming-houses is 
highly reprehensible, the keepers of 
which cannot be looked on in any other 
light than swindlers, when it is known 
that the immense sum of 40,000/. has 
been made, within the last two years, 
by one man in St. James’s Street ; and 
when it is considered how many suf- 
ferers there must have been to have 
made up this sum, what possible ex- 
cuse can there be for allowing such 
nuisances to exist? There are many 
secrets to be told of this house, and it 
shall not be my fault if the world are 
not possessed of them. 


MEN AND WOMEN WHO WAYLAY IN- 
EBRIATE PERSONS FOR THE PUR- 
POSE OF ROBBERY. 


This is a crime of very frequent oc- 
currence in London; not a night passes 
but many suffer through these wretches, 
and their fellows, who are ever at hand 
to aid in the commission of the offence. 
No regular practised crime passes off 
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with so much impunity as this ramp- 
ing, which is the technical term for 
robbing a drunken man, and dispos- 
sessing those of their money who have 
been indiscreet enough “ to put an 
enemy into their mouth to steal away 
their brains.” In almost every case of 
this kind the parties would rather pay 
as much more as that which they have 
lost, than expose their indiscretions to 
the world; besides, in most instances, 
the difficulty of identifying the guilty 
persons is very great. The prosecutor 
being robbed in a state of insensibility, 
his evidence, even if he were disposed 
to give it, would be received with 
doubt, as it is generally given with in- 
certitude. Hundreds of women of the 
above description walk the whole night 
through, waiting and lurking about 
certain houses where they know drink- 
ing company resort,— 

** Where revel calls, and laughter vainly 

loud, 


False to the heart, distorts the hollow 
cheek, 


To leave the flagging spirit doubly 
weak,” 

They have always one or two male 
associates each, who follow at some 
little distance, ready to pounce on their 
prey when decoyed into the snare ; that 
is, some remote place where there is 
little danger of any interruption. Most 
frequently it is in some house into 
which the unconscious inebriate is often 
passively and unresistingly led. These 
houses are very numerous in London, 
and are well known. There are many 
in the neighbourhood of Drury Lane. 
At one time there were ten or twelve 
in and about White-hart Yard. It ex- 
cites every person’s astonishment that 
they should be allowed to exist when 
they are so well known and pointed 
out. Mr. Thomas, the active officer 
in St. Paul’s, Covent-garden, has often 
mentioned them publicly before the 
sitting magistrates, but as they have no 
legal power to put them down, all that 
can be done is, to instruct the police 
force to keep a watchful eye over them. 
In these places girls of nine and ten 
years of age may be seen playing their 
meretricious gambols. An enactment 
might surely be made to reach these 
dens of danger and wickedness, as also 
the lodging-houses where the young 
sneaks associate, without alarming the 
sensitive nerves of the most rigid 
stickler for John Bull’s liberty. In the 
absence of any proposals for a legisla- 
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tive measure to remedy this evil, I 
will modestly offer one of my own. 

I propose that the parish authorities, 
magistrates, or some other constituted 
power, should, by enactment, be en- 
abled to summon any housekeeper in 
their district before him or them, to 
answer any questions which may be 
put regarding the trade, calling, or oc- 
cupation, of the said housekeeper, and 
in the fullest manner to examine him 
or her as to the means by which he or 
she obtained their living; first having 
two affidavits lodged with the said 
power, sworn by housekeepers of the 
same parish, setting forth their suspi- 
cions on oath, that the house or houses 
named in their depositions were ille- 
gally conducted or occupied for pur- 
poses contrary to law. Of course, in 
the act passed, having in view the sup- 
pression of houses occupied by thieves, 
whether males or females, the legal 
and illegal uses of premises in general 
would be well defined, and conse- 
quently could not interfere with the 
honest and respectable man ; nor, in- 
deed, with any man poor or rich, ho- 
nest or dishonest, further than as to 
the legal uses to which he or she ap- 
propriated any premises belonging to 
or hired by them. It would not be 
advisable to place in the hands of this 
citing power any further authority than 
to declare the illegal or legal fact of 
occupation, and to hold the parties to 
bail for their appearance to answer any 
ulterior proceedings which might be 
followed up by the parish officers. 
Whatever might be the nature of the 
authority before which it might be 
deemed proper, as a preliminary step, 
the accused should be summoned, it 
should be the duty of the parish offi- 
cers to prosecute, and bring forward 
evidence to substantiate the charge of 
illegal appropriation of premises. 
Should a conviction take place, the 
bench must be empowered to send in 
an officer to remain on the premises 
until the same were either vacated or 
transferred into other hands, who should 
give security for using the house only for 
purposes of a legal nature, at least for 
twelve months. This latter provision 
would be a just punishment on the 
landlords, who, in almost every case, 
are privy to the bad appropriation of 
premises. In the adoption of this 
measure may be seen the effectual and 
entire annihilation of public gambling- 
houses, if the inhabitants and parish 
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officers did their duty; and there can 
be no doubt but generally they are well 
disposed to do so, if government will 
but arm them by legislative acts of 
authorisation. 

Without offending the modesty of 
the most fastidious of my readers, I 
hope I may be allowed to say a word 
or two on brothels in general. I am 
one of those strange beings who be- 
lieve, that, were these houses regularly 
registered and taken under the protec- 
tion of government, the cause of mo- 
rality would be promoted. Yes! as- 
tonished reader, the cause of morality 
promoted. When evils cannot be 
avoided they should be faced, examin- 
ed, and the best judgment used to 
lighten their effects as much as pos- 
sible. This is the advice any sensible 
family man would give his friend in 
private life, and the same is applicable 
to governments, whose peculiar busi- 
ness it is to watch all the evils inci- 
dental to and attendant on the com- 
munity: it is their duty to lighten the 
pernicious influences of vice in every 
grade. But our mock-modest rulers, 
by affecting not to know the extent of 
the mischief, have almost persuaded 
themselves of the nullibility of these 
houses, although their daily increase 
in every quarter of the town is notorious 
to every body else; and the evil has 
increased to such a frightful extent, 
that the very children of the present 
age are drawn in the vice, their prin- 
ciples being sapped, and a large pro- 
portion of society brought into a state 
of total depravity. 

*‘ Vice is a monster of such frightful 
mien, 

That to be hated needs but to be seen; 

Yet seen too oft, familiar with her face, 

We first endure — then pity — then em- 
brace.” 

I was informed, only a few days 
since, by an active and intelligent officer 
of the police, that in my neighbour- 
hood (the Regent’s Park), one street 
contains thirty-six of these houses, in 
one of which he had ascertained, the 
night previously, forty-five girls had 
slept, there being several beds in the 
house in which six of these unfortunate 
young creatures were sleeping toge- 
ther. When these things are offered 
to be proved and established, so as to 
remove the doubts of the most scepti- 
cal and incredulous, no one can won- 
(ler at the progression of demoralisa- 
tion. In these times of danger from 
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a pestilential disease, it is surprising 
that sanitary considerations have not 
induced the authorities to turn their 
attention to these houses, and at least, 
if not entirely dissociate them, see 
that they congregate only in such num- 
bers as are in consonance with our 
general notions of civilised decency. 
The higher classes of society are 
very sensitive on the question of con- 
tamination, and fully appreciate the 
effects of association. They guard 
every avenue through which pollution 
can enter into their families, but the off- 
spring of the poor are, for want of 
means, left to casual management. The 
conversazione, the soirée, together with 
the aid of teachers, make the daughters 
of our proud Norman aristocracy what 
they are. They inherit their mother’s 
beauty, but are modest, virtuous, and 
accomplished, by the force of example 
and good instruction. Look on the 
other side of the picture! behold 
60,000 poor deluded young females 
living in a state of depravity, sur- 
rounded by every vicious example, 
and fast hurrying on towards the extre- 
mity of misery; no friendly hand is 
held out to save them, no timely voice 
is heard to warn them of their danger; 
and whilst in the full career of their 
headlong course, the operation of their 
example is permitted uninterruptedly 
to go on, keeping up and increasing 
their numbers daily. The homogeneity 
of the virtuous and the vicious classes 
is distinct, and it is the duty of the 
former to reflect on the causes which 
have occasioned the difference between 
them; they will find no reason to be 
proud, or to entertain any great self- 
complaisance. Accident of birth only 
has drawn the line of demarcation that 
separates their condition in society. 
The fine lady possesses no accomplish- 
ments, no virtues, which she can inhe- 
rently call her own; they were written 
on her mind when it was a blank sheet, 
and she, partially, in an unconscious 
state. On the other hand, those whe 
occupy the opposite position in the 
comparison cannot be accounted wholly 
answerable for all the evils attendant 
on their course of life, or for the effects 
produced on the rising generation of 
females in their own grade of society. 
Much is said in this country of the 
munificence of the rich, of charitable 
institutions, and ef the number of our 
philanthropists; but if we judge of 
things by their effects, we shall, on 
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inquiry, find the good resulting to 
society from these sources has been 
very partial. Our amateur legislators 
and sentimentalists trust all to a Vice 
Society, a Philanthropic Society, and 
a few other eleemosynary establish- 
ments. To the first of these I should 
say, it is better to prevent vice than 
punish it, because by the time you 
catch one delinquent fifty others have 
been corrupted. And as to philan- 
thropy, the word means universal love 
of mankind, and has nothing to do with 
their bit-by-bit mode of doing good to 
a few individuals under a system of 
jobbery, bartering one interest for ano- 
ther, for sinister views connected with 
a few institutions which have been 
established by gulling the asinine 
members of society. It is the foun- 
tain of vice whence the evil flows 
which requires absterging,— the large 
corrupted abscess of society which 
must be healed ;— those sinks of vice 
where women and girls are found 
herding together by hundreds, and 
in a state that reminds us of the ani- 
mals described by Dean Swift, called 
the Yahoos. We want a munici- 
pal government adapted to the new 
circumstances of society,— one which 
would act on an enlarged principle. 
I propose that a place of reception, 
similar to the one I have before named 
for the young sneaks, should be pro- 
vided for the reception of the unpro- 
tected and erring girls: and here, I 
know,. I shall be met with the same 
arguments of opposition as those named 
under the head of sneaks, viz. that 
there are too many, and that govern- 
ment may as well think of providing 
for all the propertyless people in the 
country. 

The answer to this is plain. If you 
delay, and do not grapple with the 
evil at once, you will very soon have 
the increase so enormous, that society 
will be driven to demand it from you ; 
after you have, by neglect, trebled the 
difficulty of providing for them. But 
let us inquire whether there really be 
any such obstacles in the way. I have, 
under this head of ramps, recom- 
mended that a surveillance, and a more 
general system of espionage, should be 
adopted over meretricious women and 
girls in the metropolis; but I am now 
confining myself to the furtive girls and 
the young sneak, as regards the ex- 
pense of taking them out of society, 
both of which, in my judgment; de- 
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mand the immediate and serious atten- 
tion of the government. Let these two 
classes be legislated for, and you may 
hereafter spare yourselves the trouble 
of passing so many penal statutes to 
repress crime. The asylums I pro- 
pose, both for the boys and girls, would 
be institutions for the reception only 
of those who had committed crime; 
and it can hardly be supposed that 
any not before criminal would, for 
mere food, place themselves in the 
Situation, and undergo the punishment, 
of one of the most abandoned classes 
in the community. If this fear be re- 
moved (and I am convinced it is a 
chimerical one, as far as to its being 
practised to any extent so as to inter- 
fere with the principle), I then ask 
what you profess to be doing now re- 
garding these boys and girls? Your 
answer would be, adopting all the 
means in our power to apprehend all 
who commit crime. So you do; but 
your system only catches one out of 
every six, leaving always a surplus on 
society of five-sixths—and this propor- 
tion is daily increasing, so that the evil 
is gaining on you. Now, my plan 
would very soon remove all the young 
plants which now encumber the ground, 
leaving the older ones either to fructify 
and die off, or to be rooted up as they 
are met with; by which, if the species 
were not entirely exterminated, the 
specimens would become rare. Re- 
verting again to the objection of cost 
for their food, clothing, &e., it is na- 
tural to ask, who would be called on 
to pay it? The public. Who sup- 
ports them now? The same answer 
must be given—the public. Part of 
their life is spent in the workhouse, 
part in prison, and the remainder in 
plundering the public—so that, where- 
ever they are, it is now at the public 
cost they live. If, however, you will 
take the entire management of them 
into your own hands, you will make 
one pound go as far as fifty now goes 
in supporting them, besides making 
them useful members (if not of this) of 
colonial society, to where, after a time, 
they may be sent, and made indented 
servants of, to pay the expense of send- 
ing them out. They are in their pre- 
sent state an incubus on morality, and 
a drag-chain to the industrious. Talk 
of the expense of providing for a few 
thousand boys and girls—who, by the 
way, would all very soon be earning 
nearly their own living under a proper 
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system of management—look what 
they cost you now! There are nearly 
three thousand policemen employed in 
London, exclusive of the city esta- 
blishment, an expensive magistracy, 
and heavy charges for the support of 
our courts—besides the costs to the 
county, over and over again, for pro- 
secuting the same offender, with the 
charges for their keep in a state of 
idleness, or in doing that which is 
profitless during intervals of imprison- 
ment. Add to all these charges the 
amount of what they abstract from the 
public, either by plunder or stratagem 

set all this, and much more which 
might be named, in the balance sheet, 
against the probable charges for main- 
taining them in a state of order and 
industry, and it will be apparent at 
once that the better course will be to 
adopt the plan here proposed. It was 
only the other day I was for a few mi- 
nutes at St. Mary-la-bonne police-office, 
when three boys were placed at the bar, 
charged with picking a gentleman’s 
pocket of a handkerchief, which was 
produced ; but, as the gentleman did 
not appear, they were discharged by 
Mr. Hoskins, who, after inquiring 
whether they were known as thieves, 
and being answered in the affirmative, 
discharged them, saying, “ Mind your 
future course of life.” Knowing the 
boys to be thieves, I followed and 
entered into conversation with them. 
I learnt that they were without a 
farthing in their pockets, and that 
they all three were very hungry, and 
had not a friend in the world to whom 
they could apply for assistance. Now, 
considering the circumstances in which 
they were placed, to turn them loose 
on the streets was to say, Go rob the 
first person you meet! It is of no use 
to urge that they have no right to steal. 
There they were, ingrained thieves, 
having no other possible means of allay- 
ing the gnawings of hunger; and yet our 
system sets them at large. What shall 
be said in the defence of one who saw 
another load a pistol, avowing his inten- 
tion of discharging the contents of it at 
the head of some other person, if the 
party so apprised of a fellow-mortal’s 
danger did not take every step to prevent 
the commission of murder? Precisely 
S0 it is with these boys, differing only in 
the degrees of offence. Ido not blame 
the magistrate; had he sent them to the 
house of correction for three months, 
it would only have delayed the com- 
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mission of the crime, and he had no 
power to dispose of them in any other 
way. Hundreds of thieves are weekly 
discharged under the same circum- 
stances, the exposé of which calls 
loudly for legislative interference; and 
in the absence of which, it is much to 
be regretted that, in this society-coun- 
try, there is not one formed for the 
purpose of employing agents to attend 
where these characters are discharged, 
offering them an asylum and temporary 
relief, during which some efforts might 
be made to withdraw them from their 
courses. If, however, it were made a 
national question, many of the present 
charitable institutions’ ‘‘ occupations 
would be gone,” and they could not 
do better than to throw their funds 
up for the use of the all-absorbing 
one here proposed. Were it not that 
the operations of all the societies for 
reclaiming abandoned boys were so 
partial and circumscribed, I should 
have much to write on this subject. 
I have visited them all, and can say 
but little in their favour, excepting 
only the Society for the Refuge of the 
Destitute, to which the government 
were wont to subscribe 100/. per 
annum. There was, however, some 
demur lately on the part of the com- 
mittee of this society to receive any 
more boys on the recommendation of 
the judges. Whether the subscription 
had been altogether withheld, or whe- 
ther they thought the sum paid into 
their funds inadequate to the numbers 
of boys sent for admission, did not 
appear. Some of the other societies 
have been founded by interested per- 
sons, having only their own gain in 
view. They publish flaming quarterly 
reports, which delude the subscribers, 
and deceive the public as to the ad- 
vantages derived from them. Is this 
country never to be relieved from a sys- 
tem of jobbery? Not even in works of 
beneficence can she be spared. There 
are tales to be unfolded on this subject, 
wherein the honorary secretary himself 
is blind, and not sensible of the cat’s- 
paw which has been made of him. 
In the interim I call on the public to 
disabuse their minds, if they have ever 
entertained a notion that these societies 
have answered any good purpose, as 
regards the reclaiming of juvenile of- 
fenders. 

There is a society of this na- 
ture, recently established by the exer- 
tions of one individual, a few miles 
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from town. As I knew all the cireum- 
stances of its formation, a few months 
since I went down to view the esta- 
blishment. I found an immense large 
house and grounds, calculated to con- 
tain two hundred boys: there were, at 
the time I was atthe place, eleven boys 
and as many attendants ; and a commit- 
tee-room, in which was a large table co- 
vered with papers, exhibiting as much 
appearance of important business as the 
table of the first Lord ofthe Admiralty 
in the most bellicose times. After exa- 
mining the boys, I said to the super- 
intendent, who was the real founder of 
the charitable institution, for sinister 
purposes, “ You have no boys ac- 
customed to crime here?” He re- 
plied, “‘ No, sir; we are very parti- 
cular, and don’t like bad company!” 
I rejoined, “Well! but what is the 
object of your society? Is it not for 
the express purpose of reclaiming boys 
involved in crime? And, in my opi- 
nion, the worse they are, the credit 
due to you would be so much the 
more if you succeed in diverting them 
from the commission of sin; and the 
benefit to society will be in the same 
proportion.” His reply to this remark 
was, “ Well, we will have no bad ones 
here!” As I knew a really worthy 
alderman who had been made a tool 
in the forming of this establishment, 
I determined to ascertain his notions 
of the institution. A few days after I 
had formed this resolution, I met a 
boy I had long wished to reclaim, 
thinking that if an opportunity was 
afforded him he might be saved to 
society. I in consequence waited on 
the alderman, where it so happened I 
met the before-named superintendent. 
As I had been known to both of them 
for a long time as being tolerably well 
skilled in the study and management 
of these boys, I made no doubt of 
obtaining the boy’s admission, to pro- 
mote which I urged the youth’s desti- 
tute condition, and the necessity he 
was under of resorting to crime for a 
subsistence, adding, that he had just 
before been discharged from Newgate. 
* OQ!” said the alderman, “a bad one; 
I was present at his trial.” The super- 
intendent declared they did not want 
boys of that kind, and my request for 
his admission was refused. The pro- 
spectuses, advertisements, and the 
published letters of the honorary naval 
secretary, solicit the contributions of 
the public for the special purpose of 
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reclaiming abandoned criminal boys. 
I here inform the subscribers that the 
conductors of the establishment seek 
after no such characters, but pick up 
the few they have with great care and 
circumspection from among the poorer 
classes, taking special pains to select 
those of a meek disposition, unmarked 
by any violent or strong propensities— 
such boys, in fact, as never were pos- 
sessed of any devils to cast out. The 
number of boys now in the establish- 
ment is twenty-five, who are supplied 
with lodging and board, relieving their 
friends from the burden of providing 
for them. This is the extent of the 
charity—no more. They select this 
description of boys, to shew how 
altered is their demeanour since they 
have come into the establishment; 
the visitors all the time contemplating 
them as heretofore old and desperate 
offenders. This is a fact; and I make 
the exposé to shew the government the 
utter futility of relying on these partial 
and interested correctives of juvenile 
crime. It is but just, however, to state 
how different is the conduct of the 
Society of the Refuge for the Destitute. 
I took a boy of the same description 
as the one above named, at a time the 
institution was very full, and on the 
same morning fifty others were in 
attendance to solicit the committee to 
grant admissions for their children. 
On my stating that the boy was cri- 
minal, but in my judgment reformable, 
the chairman at once said: ‘ These are 
the objects for our attention ; leave the 
boy, sir, with us now.” This was nine 
months since, and he is at this moment 
as fit for society as any of its heretofore 
more regular members are. I have this 
from the superintendent; a most able 
man for the situation in which he is 
engaged. He is the only person I have 
ever met with having the management 
of these kind of boys who pursues the 
non-castigation system, in support of 
which my best advocacy has ever been 
employed. And here I will make an 
observation, which has escaped me 
before when speaking of these boys. 
Full one moiety of them are charac- 
terised as being remarkable either for 
their good nature and easiness of dis- 
position, or for weakness of intellectual 
powers. Now, all who have these pe- 
culiarities are decidedly reclaimable ; 
and this opinion, I hope I may be 
allowed to say without being charged 
with egotism, is founded on extensive 
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observation, and on very reflective and 
matured consideration. The other half 
are of the most desperate and deter- 
mined natures. In every small band, 
or knot of young thieves, there will 
always be found one or two sillikins, 
as they denominate those whom they 
can persuade to be foremost in any 
undertaking, by taunts of cowardice 
and threats of dissolving partnership. 
Now, the main cause of these boys 
being engaged at all in crime is, first, 
their acquaintance with their more 
cunning companions, arising out of the 
circumstance of proximity of residence 
in the low neighbourhoods where they 
reside ; secondly, their irresolute na- 
tures, and the want of mental strength 
rendering them so peculiarly suasible, 
that they possess no powers of resist- 
ance ; for want of education and mental 
exercise, they suffer themselves to be 
placed in any boat, and carried down 
any stream, in companionship with 
those who chanced first to engage their 
attention. It is from a knowledge of 
these facts that Iam led to predicate 
that, were they taken out of society on 
the first commission of crime, instead 
of being allowed to go the same round 
and round for years, that full one half 
would, after time for reflection, and 
the improvement of their mental capa- 
cities, be so far restored to a sense of 
their former errors and weaknesses, 
as to be with safety allowed to return 
into the world long before the expiration 
of the term of the sentences which it 
would be policy to pass on all, until 
their idiosyncrasies and improved fix- 
edness of purpose could be unequi- 
vocally ascertained. There are some 
again who are indomitable; but, under 
a proper system of management, the 
instances would fall far short, very far 
short, of the popular impression re- 
garding the incorrigibility of juvenile 
offenders. I therefore conjure the 
government to make the experiment 
on a sufficiently large scale, not only 
to relieve the public from losses of 
property, but to redeem our national 
character as a moral people, and to 
give to the philanthropic world the 
comfortable assurance that the cause 
of human happiness was on the ad- 
vance; in the absence of which no 


true philanthropist can be happy, and 
which (speaking in reference to the 
abandoned boys) can never be brought 
about by any society or number of 
societies. 
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There is one great service a society 
might perform for the country, because 
the offices it would have to render are 
of a nature the government could not 
consistently be seen in, without making 


a law for the purpose. It has often 
occurred to me that a society to take 
some cognisance of discharged pri- 
soners is a desideratum in this country, 
or rather metropolis ; and I have drawn 
out a plan for its formation. Many 
offenders, when discharged from prison, 
whether acquitted or on expiration ofa 
term of imprisonment, if the opportu 
nity were afforded them, would make 
strong efforts to regain their lost posi- 
tion in society; but being without 
money, and deserted in their utmost 
need by their former friends, without 
strength of mind sufficient to support 
them under the reflection that they are 
outcasts of honest society — more pro- 
perly, the unconvicted society——in a 
moment of despair, disgust, and re- 
venge against all persons, they are 
induced to become associates of pro- 
fessed thieves, and are thus hurried on 
into a vortex of crime before they have 
time for reflection. If, when the mind 
were in this state, retiring from itself 
under a sense of shame, and in a 
condition too weak to meet the ex- 
pected reproaches from their own 
immediate friends, and the almost 
certain sarcastic coolness of former 
acquaintances, a temporary shelter 
were afforded, and a little time given 
for reflection, allowing a few days for 
application to friends, under the advice 
and assistance of some able person who 
would be appointed for the purpose, 
and who should be selected for pos- 
sessing peculiar zeal, joined to a kind 
and soothing disposition ;—if, I say, 
these chances were afforded them, 
many would be provided with future 
honest employment, who are now too 
often, for want of such an asylum, 
and “ ministering to a mind diseased,” 
entirely lost to society, in all save the 
injuries it receives from them. This 
is not a speculative notion; 1 have 
witnessed many instances in which 
discharged criminals, so situated as 
regards the state of their minds, might 
have, with a little assistance, been 
brought back to a feeling of perfect 
abhorrence of dishonest conduct. 
These remarks are not applicable 
to the offenders who follow dishonest 
practices as a trade. I would deal 
with them in another way. When 
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one man commits an assault on an- 
other, or defames his character by pro- 
mulging statements injurious to his 
good fame (technically termed a libel), 
and is by a jury found guilty, the judge 
either sentences the offender to fine and 
imprisonment, or to both, but seldom 
or never fails to add that the person so 
sentenced shall give bail for his good 
behaviour for a certain period of time ; 
in other words, that he will not again 
be guilty of a premunire within the 
prescribed space named in the bond, 
on pain of penalty. Assaults and 
libels have never been considered of 
the same heinous nature with felonies ; 
yet it has never been thought advisable 
to take cognisance of the after conduct 
of a felon, not even for an hour, 
although there is no comparison in the 
degree of moral turpitude, or in the 
danger and jeopardy the public are 
placed in from the practices of the one 
and the other. It is true, any sentence 
passed on a felon to be imprisoned 
until he found “ good and sufficient 
bail,” would be equivalent to perpetual 
incarceration; but why not protect 
society by binding him in his own 
recognisances to abstain in future from 
crime, under a penalty of being impri- 
soned again, or transported? This, it 
may be thought, comes to nothing more 
than is accomplished by a recent act of 
Sir Robert Peel’s, which increases the 
punishment under second and third 
convictions; but if the judges were 
authorised, as a consecutive to the 
entering into recognisance after under- 
going any punishment for the com- 
mission of offence, that the convict 
should be at the same time bound to 
appear, under pain of imprisonment 
or transportation, as above mentioned, 
before an officer who would be ap- 
pointed for the purpose, to answer all 
such questions as may be put to him 
or her, every month, appertaining to 
his or her place of residence and 
means of living —and, if necessary, to 
make them account for all or any part 
of their time between the intervals of 
examination, rendering them liable to 
apprehension on failure, as sentenced 
by the court ;—ifa power of this nature 
were in the hands of our criminal 
judges, no other sentence would be re- 
quired, in almost every case of occa- 
sional lapses from the path of honesty, 
than to place the prisoner under the 
control of this power, and thus avoid 
the contamination of him, by asso- 
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ciating him, during some times a 
long incarceration, with the abandoned 
felons, besides degrading him and 
breaking his spirits, which is not the 
way to recall any man back, from a 
momentary deviation, to the path of 
virtue. This measure, then, would set 
at large all those who alone are to be 
considered as worth the preserving from 
prison pollution; and, on the other 
hand, put the bit into the mouths of 
all ‘practised offenders having once 
appeared at any criminal bar. It may 
be objected, that a man so situated 
would be cramped in his movements 
in life, and his exertions to obtain an 
honest livelihood so paralysed, that he 
would not have a fair chance with his 
fellow-men. This difficulty, I think, 
would be removed by the examination 
being a private one, and by the super- 
intending officer having a discretionary 
power even to forego the regular attend- 
ance of the party, whenever he saw him 
in an employment which gave him (the 
officer) satisfaction, and when his inter- 
ference would tend to dispossess his 
charge of an honest living. Besides, 
this kind of police guardianship would 
only be for a term,—one, two, or three 
years at most, at the discretion of the 
judge before whom the culprit was 
tried. This duty, with all others re- 
lating to the protection of public and 
private property, ought to be placed 
in the hands of a commission, who 
should sit daily, and direct all measures 
deemed useful in the public police 
department. They should make re- 
gular annual returns to parliament of 
their proceedings, accompanied with 
hints for the making, amending, and 
repealing laws, as they (the commis- 
sioners) might see needful, so as to 
have the laws always meeting and 
harmonising with the changes which 
the new circumstances of society are 
ever rendering necessary. ‘The ques- 
tion of difficulty is,” says an able writer 
on this subject, “ why the laws and the 
means of prevention have not kept 
pace with the progressive advancement 
of the country, so as to check and keep 
within bounds those nefarious prac- 
tices?” This question is readily an- 
swered. Our legislature has no regular 
source of information of the changes 
going on in society, nor is there any 
one held responsible to lay before 
parliament, from time to time, such 
plans of prevention laws as are calcu- 
lated to go in advance of crime. Even 
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the correctives of roguery and vice of 
all kinds are protracted and delayed 
until the most direful effects are pro- 
duced to society, calling out from every 
street, lane, and alley, for government 
interference. Their supineness is not 
to be wondered at, when it is consi- 
dered that each individual member of 
the legislature is without any informa- 
tion on which he can place any reliance, 
however anxious he may be to do his 
duty. Again, what is the duty of the 
whole body is not considered the busi- 
ness of any particular member of that 
body. A commission would remedy 
this defect in our present system—a 
commission which should have the 
entire charge of the public morals, and 
on which the government would call 
annually for its reports and advice 
in making laws for the improvement 
of the community at large. The only 
author I have met with who has writ- 
ten on this subject, said, thirty years 
ago: 

‘* But whether the numbers of these 
truly unfortunate women are a few thou- 
sands less or more, is of uo consequence 
in the present discussion, since it is be- 
yond all doubt that the evil is of a mag- 
nitude that is excessive, and imperiously 
calls for a remedy —not certainly a re- 
medy against the possibility of female 
prostitution; for it has already been 
stated, that it is a misfortune that must 
be endured in large societies. All that 
can be attempted is, to divest it of the 
faculty of extending its noxious influence 
beyond certain bounds, and restrain those 
excesses and indecencies which have al- 
ready been shewn to be so extremely 
noxious to society, and unavoidably pro- 
ductive of depravity and crime. 

“The author is well aware that he 
treads on tender ground, when in sug- 
gesting any measure, however salutary 
it may be in lessening the calendars of 
delinquency, it shall have the appearance 
of giving a public sanction to female 
prostitution. Under the influence of 
strong prejudices, long rooted in the 
human mind, it may be in vain to plead 
plus apud me ratio valebit quam vulgi 
opinio. If, however, the political maxim 
be true, Qui non vetat peccare, cum possit, 
Jubet, it certainly follows, that by suffer- 
ing an evil to continue, when we have it 
in our power to lessen or prevent it, we 
do violence to reason and to humanity.” 


That a prudent and discreet regula- 
tion of prostitutes in this great metro- 
polis would operate powerfully, not 
only in gradually diminishing their 
numbers, but also in securing public 
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morals against the insults to which 
they are exposed, both in the open 
streets and at places of public entertain- 
ment, cannot be denied. Nothing can 
be clearer, than that the unrestrained 
latitude which is allowed to this class 
of females in London is certainly an 
inlet to many crimes. Vulgar prejudice 
only opposes a legislative arrangement. 
Religion and morality would both be 
advanced ; because, instead of (by the 
appearance of sanctioning, as some may 
imagine) prostitution being encouraged, 
I say it would be restrained, and a check 
immediately given to this vice. In 
adopting the proposed measure, the 
example of several of our continental 
neighbours may be quoted, where crime 
has not a!tained the height it has in this 
country. Holland, Italy, and France, 
may he referred to as instances ; they 
have each a shorter calendar of cri- 
minals. The moral estimation of the 
character of these countries in private 
life as compared to our own, forms 
another consideration distinct from the 
lower classes, from whence the mass of 
delinquency springs and is generated. 
The remarks under this head have run 
out somewhat irregularly, but I hope 
to be pardoned when the importance 
of the subject is considered. 


RECEIVERS OF STOLEN GOODS. 


Notwithstanding all that has been 
said on the encouragement these men 
hold out to thieves in the commission 
of crime, they, nevertheless, form a 
very subordinate consideration, in my 
opinion, of our criminal code. It must 
be admitted by all, that those who pur- 
chase goods, having a guilty knowledge 
of their being obtained dishonestly, de- 
serve as heavy a punishment as the 
thief. But, as I before said in my first 
paper, there is no hope of putting down 
crime by any enactments against the 
receivers of stolen goods ; because the 
difficulty of reaching one out of five 
hundred renders all laws inoperative, 
and almost a nullity against them; be- 
sides, if by possibility they could be 
constructed on any improved principle, 
and a greater proportion of offenders 
brought to justice than heretofore, yet 
the inducements to commit the offence, 
in consequence of the profits accruing 
therefrom, are such as will always bring 
a number into the trade equal to the 
wants of the robbers. It is for this reason 
that I am led to believe all enactments 
against this offence will ever be found 
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futile and useless in the repression of 
crime; and this [ am the more urged 
to press on the notice of our law- 
makers, that the energies of the magis- 
tracy should be mainly directed against 
the practical depredator. However, it 
is an offence, and one of equal turpi- 
tude with any in the calendar. The 
great and monied receivers are very 
rarely or never brought to justice; 
Ikey Solomon is perhaps the only ex- 
ception for many years past, and he 
successfully carried on the trade for 
upwards of thirty years. 

I feel under an obligation to speak 
the truth in all I have to write of my 
experience ; and I have no hesitation 
in declaring, in the most solemn man- 
ner, that full one half of the persons 
convicted of this crime have been either 
entirely innocent, or been committed 
under circumstances of carelessness, 
merely from want of due caution, and 
not persons who were in the habit of 
purchasing from thieves, knowing the 
goods to have been stolen. Such 
is the strong prejudice of the judges 
against all those who are accused of 
this offence, that every buyer of a 
saddle, bridle, or old tub, whether the 
same had been purchased publicly or 
privately, whether the purchaser was 
in a state of sobriety or inebriation, is 
sure to have every quirk and turn of 
the law of evidence wrested against 
him ; and the judge never fails to la- 
bour, with all the zeal of a well-feed 
advocate, to procure a verdict of guilty 
—really almost insisting on the jury 
pronouncing thus, considering it a 
coup d’état to convict every one charged 
with this offence, whilst the real re- 
ceivers and abettors of crime go un- 
punished. This is an incontrovertible 
fact, and demands attention. 

This statement is not mace, as some 
are too apt to suppose all complaints 
are, merely for the sake of saying 
something against those who adminis- 
ter justice in our criminal courts of 
law, but to shew that they deceive 
themselves by looking at the number 
of convictions under this head of crime, 
and inferring therefrom that they are 
reducing the mass of real receivers. 

Last year there was quite a sensation 
created in the woollen trade about three 
master-tailors, who were committed to 
Newgate for having purchased goods 
of a young man in the employ ofa 
draper of considerable business in the 
vicinity of Coventry Street. It was 
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immediately bruited all over the town, 
that his employer had lost 2000/. worth 
of property, and that these tailors had 
purchased the whole. The fact proved 
to be, that the culprit had robbed his 
master of about 500/. worth of goods, 
which he had disposed of among a 
numerous body of tailors, persons he 
had become acquainted with through 
the large trade his master carried on ; 
and he had induced these tradesmen to 
become his customers, by stating to them 
that he was shortly going into business 
for himself; that he was then, by an 
agreement with his employer, allowed 
to do business for himself; and that 
he had money, which enabled him to 
purchase for ready cash and sell again 
cheap. As he was a steady young 
man, many were by his representation 
induced to encourage his efforts, think- 
ing they were serving an industrious 
and worthy person. At length, when 
his nefarious conduct was discovered, 
he confessed the robbery, and stated 
where the goods had been sold. It 
happened that all the purchasers but 
three had cut the articles up in the 
regular way of trade. These three, 
however, although most respectable 
tradesmen, and having the goods ex- 
posed in the open shop, with other 
articles of the same kind, and entered 
regularly at fair trade-prices in their 
account-books, were committed to 
Newgate to take their trials. Being 
employed to write a defence for one of 
them, I had frequent conferences with 
their attorneys, who all agreed, that 
although there could be no question of 
their innocence, yet, from the general 
prejudices of the judyes against all 
who appeared before them charged 
with this offence, that a verdict of 
guilty would be obtained. It, how- 
ever, for once, turned out otherwise— 
they were all acquitted; but many 
similar cases have come under my 
knowledge wherein no verdict of 
guilty should have been pronounced. 
These tradesmen were fortunate in hav- 
ing a respectable and intelligent jury, 
who looked only at the facts of the 
case, disregarding the judge’s argu- 
ments altogether. 

A very large proportion of those 
who come under the denomination of 
receivers of stolen goods, and who are 
tried at the Old Bailey, are persons 
free from any intention of guilt. The 
case of a poor broker, for whom I in- 
terested myself, is a fair sample of a 
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hundred known to me. Whilst the 
man was ill in bed, one morning, about 
ten o’clock, his wife purchased a com- 
mon plated liqueur frame, at what might 
be considered a fair broker’s trade-price ; 
it was proved, that the instant after she 
became possessed of it, she placed it 
in a conspicuous part of the shop- 
window for sale. A few days after- 
wards it was seen in this place by the 
person from whom it had been stolen. 
The broker, under Sir Robert Peel’s 
act, was convicted, having the stolen 
property in his possession, for which 
ne could not account, it being brought 
into his shop by a stranger. 

Now if this man, or rather his wife, 
were to blame, and deserved fourteen 
years’ transportation (which he got) 
for what may be considered an indis- 
cretion, I can only say to the judge 
who thinks so, that, every hour of his 
existence, thousands of similar trans- 
actions are going on in this metropolis, 
without the parties having the slightest 
notion of buying stolen property. The 
man was totally ruined, his family dis- 
persed, his wife in 4 workhouse, his 
own constitution entirely broken by 
an imprisonment of six years and a 
quarter, when he was again restored, a 
useless member, to society. 

It ought not to be disguised, that 
our present laws do not reach the real 
offenders; they are so flimsily con- 
structed as never to catch any but the 
ignorant and weak — the monied man 
breaks through them every hour. And 
this will ever be the case whilst our 
legislature works by the piece-meal 
system of making laws, which has from 
time to time been adopted, on sugges- 
tions applicable only to particular 
cases. It is to be lamented that we 
have not one general law that should 
embrace every object, and remedy every 
defect in the present statutes, on the 
subject of the criminal jurisprudence. 
Whether the characters who are charged 
with this crime, that now appear at the 
Old Bailey, are in each particular case 
guilty or otherwise, I will not further 
dispute ; but I will, in almost every 
instance, undertake to prove the indi- 
viduals, one by one, are not connected 
with the regular and wholesale plun- 
derer, by which some millions in a 
year are taken from the public. 

The receivers are a numerous body, 
but may, for my purpose in this 


paper, be classed under the following 
heads: 
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Buyers of stolen bank and country 
notes ; 

Ditto of plate ; 

Ditto of jewellery and watches ; 

Marine store-shops ; 

Women who reside in courts, or in 
obscure places, professing to carry on 
washing, mangling, or keeping some 
little shop as a blind, or stall ; 

Women whokeep stalls in the streets ; 

Pawnbrokers, who open for the pur- 
pose of receiving stolen goods ; 

Jews who call themselves general 
dealers ; 

To which I may with fairness add, 
many very large and wealthy houses 
in the city of London, whose trans- 
actions of late years can come under 
no other denomination. 

There are, probably, no more than 
ten persons in London who carry on 
the trade of purchasing bank-notes 
solely. These men are so connected, 
that they can dispose of any notes. 
Even after they are advertised, and 
payment stopped at the bank, and 
every publicity given to the numbers, 
yet will they unhesitatingly buy at a 
profit of twenty-five per cent, giving 
15s. for every pound, most of which 
are forwarded to the continent, where 
they are passed through a variety of 
hands, in trading transactions, until all 
possibility of tracing them is removed, 
and in time find their way to the Bank 
of England for payment. It is evident 
that this trade must ever be confined 
to a few, from the difficulty of forming 
connexions to carry it on with security. 
Not many years since a certain trades- 
man embarked in this speculation, but, 
for want of a proper concatenation of 
auxiliaries, he very narrowly escaped 
conviction on a very large note. Some- 
times the parties will go over them- 
selves, and lay the whole oftheir money 
out at the large trading fairs which are 
held on the continent ; then, by selling 
again immediately, receive the currency 
of the country where they are. This, 
if done at one per cent loss, is not a 
consideration, as they generally deal 
for considerable sums ; the twenty-five 
per cent covering all losses, and leaving 
them ample profit for their trouble. 

The plate-receivers are persons who 
keep fixed crucibles always in readi- 
ness, to melt any quantity of plate 
brought in. When the whole is cast 
off, it is weighed, and purchased at 
about 1s. 3d. per ounce under the 
current market-price of silver; or, 
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sometimes a liberal payment is made 
for the melting, and the thief disposes 
of the goods at his own discretion. In 
this case, if the plate is not recovered 
in transitu to the crucible, there is no 
longer any risk in possessing the pro- 
perty, it having, in a few minutes, 
undergone a change of figure which 
prevents its owner from ever again 
recognising his property. 

Those who purchase jewellery and 
watches are principally Jews, who 
either travel the country with it, or 
send it to their connexions at sea-port 
towns, where it is disposed of and dis- 
persed better than at inland towns, 
where purchasers of these articles are 
mostly stationary. 

Marine store-keepers have, from time 
immemorial, borne the odium of having 
been the chief receivers in the metro- 
polis ; and I believe they have deserved 
the reproach. The principal business 
is, however, gone out of their hands, 
save in naval and military robberies of 
stores, which have at all times been 
extensive in our dock-yards and other 
arsenals, and on the banks of the river. 
Through the assistance of these men, 
plunder is constantly obtained and dis- 
posed of in various ways, which will 
be hereafter explained under that 
head. 

It is astonishing what a number of 
women there are in this town who live 
by buying stolen articles of the young 
sneaks. Every kind of portable com- 
modity they are open to receive ; linen- 
drapery, hosiery, work-boxes, tea- 
caddies, &c. &c.; in short, every thing 
the young thief can lay his hands on 
they take. I defended one of these 
women four times, and each time she 
escaped justice; being, however, in 
every case, allowed to put in bail for 
her appearance to take Sos trial—a cir- 
cumstance which goes a great length 
in the court of the Old Bailey, and 
on which I shall have, on a future oc- 
casion, something to add. 

Their practice is to have a house, or 
lodging, away from the receiving-shop, 
in which their husband, sister, or some 
other participator in the profits resides, 
and to which place every article is 
conveyed as speedily as possible after 
the thief is gone: very frequently it is 
by a back communication between the 
two premises. If an officer should 
follow too closely, before the articles 
are removed, they have always a ready 
answer—they wash for the boy, who is 
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in some service unknown to them, and 
that he called a little time since for a 
clean shirt, and asked permission to 


‘leave the bundle, or box, until he re- 


turned ; adding, “ Good God! I hope 
the boy has not turned thief!” 

By conducting their business in this 
and similar ways, they generally es- 
cape justice. I at one time knew of 
seventy-four of these places in the 
metropolis, of which I took an account 
from convicted boys. The certainty of 
their existence and locality I obtained 
by asking the fresh boys who came 
into prison if they knew them, some- 
times giving their names, and then de- 
siring them to say where the houses 
were situated; at other times naming 
the residence, and asking for the name 
of the woman who kept it; as also by 
relating, hearing, and comparing anec- 
dotes about their various doings, which 
I was constantly drawing out of the 
boys. Now this is an astounding fact, 
and at the time I could, with the as- 
sistance of one boy I could name, have 
convicted the whole in a few weeks. 
I have mentioned this to many who 
ought to take cognisance of these 
things, but without effect. 

Women who keep stands for the sale 
of fruit, &c. in the street.—These per- 
sons are the incipient sneaks’ only 
resource in vending the trifling articles 
they commence crime with; edible 
articles are mostly coveted by them, 
and for which they give not one-seventh 
part the value. I believe there is not 
one of these women, who makes a per- 
manent standing in one place, but 
relies more on her dealings with these 
young rogues for a living, than on any 
sale of goods at her stall. 

Pawnbrokers. —There are pawn- 
brokers in every low neighbourhood 
throughout the metropolis whose whole 
business consists in receiving stolen 
goods in the way of pledges. I have 
received information of several, who 
are considered by the offenders to give 
much better prices than the regular 
fences, which makes them prefer 
pledging their booty, although there is 
never any intention of redeeming the 
goods. This the pawnbrokers know, 
as the thief, being every hour liable to 
fall into the officers’ hands, usually 
destroys the duplicates, to prevent any 
second charge being brought against 
him. 

Jews who call themselves general 
dealers.—This is as numerous a class 
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as any in London who receive stolen 
goods. They area very cunning and wary 
set of dealers, and carry on their prac- 
tices so artfully as rarely to be caught: 
their fraternisation affords them a large 
scope of connexion in disposing of the 
goods after they are bought—an advan- 
tage very few others enjoy. 

Although any practice of the regular 
tradesmen does not truly come under 
this head, yet so many nefarious trans- 
actions have come within my observa- 
tion in the city of London, that I 
cannot pass the subject by without 
some notice. I will not, however, in 
this place make any observations on 
the law of debtor and creditor, or the 
means by which many persons possess 
themselves of goods surreptitiously, 
further than to give one instance which 
came within my own knowledge. A 
firm in the Manchester line, which had 
made some money (I will not say 
how), resided next door to a large 
carpet-warehouse, the proprietor of 
which offered the trade and premises 
to his neighbours for a certain sum. 
They in consequence entered into a 
negotiation for the sale and purchase 
of the same. The firm, which was 
situated not far from Bow Church, 
suggested, that as the carpet-dealer 
had a good trade and credit (although 
on the eve of shewing embarrassment 
to his creditors), he should make a 
journey among the carpet-manufac- 
turers, and purchase as largely as he 
could, and fill the warehouse with 
goods, which they (the firm) would 
take, after deducting twenty per cent 
from the invoice prices, together with 
the other goods on the premises at the 
same rate; reminding the carpet- 
warehouseman, that, as his circum- 
stances would constrain him to make 
a compromise with his creditors, the 
ready cash which would be paid by 
them would enable him to offer prompt 
payment of a small dividend—an offer 
more likely to be acceded to by his 
creditors, than a larger composition in 
prospective. By this arrangement the 
firm realised upwards of 1700/., the 
carpet-man paid 5s. in the pound to 
his creditors, and thus both parties 
were gainers, at the expense of honest 
men. This statement, which is founded 
on facts, needs no comment. 

This is only one sample of many 
others of daily occurrence in our vir- 
tuous metropolis. Abuses of every 
description, when about to be ex- 
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posed, meet with opposition. The 
principals in this transaction, aware 
of my knowledge of their proceed- 
ings in this and many similar do- 
ings, have had the audacity to threat- 
en any who may cause the exposé. 
As this is not a place to indulge 
in digression, all I shall say for the 
present is, that every thing on city 
business will be out in due time. [ 
should have stated, that an eminent 
silversmith had some participation in 
this nefarious transaction, and that the 
Manchester warehousemen are at this 
moment prosperously carrying on their 
trade, on the premises of the carpet- 
dealer so respectably obtained. How 
is it that these receivers of stolen goods 
are not more exposed? Is it because 
they all become rich, and, by the 
modern gauge of respectability, are 
influential, and company for gentle- 
men ? 


«* Men are what they name not to them- 
selves, 
And trust not to each other.” 


FORGERS. 


As the prosperity of a country ad- 
vances, there is generally a proportion- 
ate increase of evil: whilst an influx 
of riches are placed in one scale, an 
augmentation of crime is found in the 
other. In London, where the popu- 
lation and commerce have arrived to 
such an extraordinary height, and where 
the continual interchange of property 
and transfers of money are going on to 
an almost incredible amount, it ceases 
to be a wonder, that where all are 
struggling to arrive at or maintain a 
place in respectable society, that many 
should lose their position, and, being 
rendered desperate by disappointment, 
resort to forgery and other crimes. It 
may be presumed, that nearly the whole 
of forgeries on bankers and merchants 
are committed by persons whose minds 
are in a state of despair, arising some- 
times out of real circumstances of mis- 
fortune, but more frequently by the 
pursuit of wild and ill-judged specu- 
lations. In this great wen, many in 
their schemes and transactions indulge 
in foolish and extravagant notions of 
gain; and such men being, for the 
most part, of a temperament which 
will not allow them, under any dis- 
appointments, to retlect coolly on con- 
sequences, they rush recklessly into the 
commission of forgery ; being impelled 
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by their idiosyncrasies to make one 
desperate effort to reimburse themselves 
for actual losses, or what, by miscalcu- 
lation, they have been disappointed in 
realising. Others, again, who give 
themselves carelessly up to an inordi- 
nate love of pleasure, plunging them- 
selves into expenses far beyond their 
means, and who having once tasted of 
the baneful spring of extravagant ha- 
bits, can never again find resolution 
to forego them; and for the support of 
which they have recourse to forgery. 
Not a few are drawn into this crime 
by the fatal propensity of gaming. 
After a night spent at the hazard or 
rouge et noir table, violently agitated 
the whole time with the various turns 
of good and ill luck, the mind at length 
becomes morbidly excited ; and in this 
state, after suffering some heavy loss, 
is prepared for the commission of for- 
gery. In a large community such 
members are like ill weeds in a fair 
garden, which will spring up again 
and again, root them out as often as 
you may. 

From these considerations, it is evi- 
dent that no penal laws will ever be 
effective in suppressing this crime; 
and the government has manifested 
much humanity and sound judgment, 
in relieving the public from the shock- 
ing spectacles so often repeated in this 
metropolis, by executing all who com- 
mitted this offence. The punishment 
annexed to the crime never enters into 
the mind of the man who sits down, 
in a state of monomania, to write an- 
other’s name, for the purpose of un- 
lawfully obtaining money. The main 
object in view is to throw as many 
obstacles in the way of the practica- 
bility of committing the act of forgery, 
more than considering the severity of 
punishment. Many forgeries are com- 
mitted on bankers and merchants by 
false checks, or drafts for money. It 
only requires an arrangement between 
the banker and his customer to entirely 
put a stop to this mode of perpetrating 
the offence. Two things are necessary 
to be done for the accomplishment of 
this desideratum : 

ist. A private scheme of signs for 
the whole year should be constructed 
by each banker, and given to his 
customers on a card every first day 
of January; as there would be no 
more issued than there were customers, 
and as the drawers of the drafts could 
have no motive to communicate the 
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sign to a third person, secrecy would 
be preserved throughout the year; or 
new schemes of cipher might be issued 
every month, if found necessary. On 
the card so given out by the banker 
should be expressed the letter or 
figure he had in his scheme fixed on 
for every day in the year. Every 
morning when the bankers commenced 
their payments, the cashiers would of 
course have the day’s mark given out 
to them; with which all checks that 
day presented must agree, before they 
could be answered by payment. It 
would be a waste of time to expatiate 
on the endless variety of signs which 
might be contrived ; the letter A might 
serve for the first year, only by assign- 
ing to it a different situation, either on 
the face or back of the check, for every 
day in the year. 

2dly. If the bankers would but be 
more careful in the delivery of blank 
checks, and their customers equally 
cautious when they were in their pos- 
session, and not suffer them to lie 
about on the desks in the counting- 
houses, as is the almost universal prac- 
tice. It should be a fixed rule, that 
none but printed checks should be 
paid; so that the man who contem- 
plated a forgery must be constrained 
to possess himself of a form before he 
could commit the deed ; and this would 
be rendered very difficult for him to 
do, if the writers of checks would take 
as much care of the blanks as of their 
bank-notes, and which they are bound 
to do;—in fine, to make it as difficult 
to obtain an unfilled-up check as it 
would be to steal their cash-box from 
the iron chest. 

If these plans were adopted, I con- 
ceive there would be few forgeries of 
checks on bankers. Regarding bills 
and notes of hand, there is less danger 
of forgeries. If, however, it were more 
a custom of trade with respect to town 
bills, that the accepting party should 
be applied to, for the purpose of ascer- 
taining the genuineness of the document 
before advances were made on it, a 
great check would be given to this 
species of forgery. Many a man now 
forges a bill with the full intention of 
himself preventing the presentation by 
paying it before it becomes due. If 
such a custom of application were but 
partially established in London, it 
would increase the chances of detec- 
tion so as to operate as a powerful 
restraint on the offence. Bank of 
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England and country-note forgeries 
there is no possibility of lessening, 
until discovery be made of a more in- 
tricate and better mode of making them, 
and thereby increase the difficulties of 
imitation. 

It is not, however, very easy to ima- 
gine any print or paper which cannot 
have their like formed. One thing on 
this subject strikes me as very extra- 
ordinary, namely, that at no time of 
late years has there been a single in- 
stance of the maker of bank-notes, or 
his plate, being brought to the bar of 
the Old Bailey. Why do not, it may 
be asked, the police employ persons to 
purchase them, and thus reach the 
principals in this offence? Ifthey know 
not how to set about it, there are num- 
bers in prison who will instruct them, 
if applied to in a proper manner. This 
mode of attacking them appears to be 
the only one left open for their adop- 
tion; for as long as the notes are to 
be purchased, and their prices low, 
there will always be buyers in this 
great town. 


EMBEZZLEMENT. 


The term embezzlement formerly 
implied any kind of peculation or 
robbery committed by servants on the 
property of their employers. It is 
now defined in law (and in common 
acceptation of the word is so under- 
stood) to be, the unlawfully and felo- 
niously, contrary to the statute, appro- 
priating money entrusted to a servant’s 
charge, for the use and business of his 
master, to his own purposes. An act 
of parliament, known by the name of 
Sir Thomas Plomer’s Act, makes this 
offence punishable with fourteen years’ 
transportation, without regard to the 
amount of money embezzled. All other 
kinds ofrobbery by servants are treated 
in law as common felonies. When it 
is considered that immense sums of 
money are constantly passing from 
hand to hand in this metropolis, and 
that thousands of clerks, shopmen, ap- 
prentices, and even porters, are em- 
ployed in conveying cash throughout 
the town, it is a matter of surprise, and 
a very consolatory reflection in the pre- 
sent degenerate state of morals and 
principles, that there should be so few 
cases of embezzlement brought to the 
bar of the Old Bailey. However, more 
cases of this kind of crime are either 
forgiven or compounded, than of any 
other known offence against the laws. 
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There are many reasons why it should 
be so. Perhaps the offender may have 
been an old and faithful servant up to 
the period of the commission of the 
crime ; and the recollection of former 
services are put into the scale against 
one act of dereliction from honesty. 
In other cases, the culprit’s family are 
known and respected by the offended 
party, when considerations for the feel- 
ings of the innocent prevail. But more 
frequently the love of money triumphs 
over all other causes, the prosecutor 
agreeing to forego the proceedings if 
the lost property is restored. 

The causes which lead to this offence 
involve the moral state of the metro- 
polis; I shall therefore conclude my 
remarks under this head with relating 
one case, which is too remarkable to 
be omitted. 

A youth about seventeen years of 
age was entrusted with 470/. by his 
master, for the purpose of paying it 
into the banker’s; when he reached 
the house it was closed, being after 
five o’clock. As he returned home 
with the money in his pocket, it sud- 
denly came into his thoughts that he 
would rob his master of it: he there- 
fore went home, as if he had paid the 
money regularly into the banker’s 
hands. At night when he went to his 
bed-room, having previously procured 
some paste and sheets of blue lining- 
paper, he fastened all the notes by 
pasting their edges against the interior 
of his clothes-box, and then covered 
them in the same manner with the 
blue lining-paper; in the morning re- 
placing his clothes as usual. 

In the course of the following day 
it was discovered that the money had 
not been paid into the banker’s, when 
he said he had lost it, and was afraid 
to mention it to his master. He was 
given in custody, but still persisted in 
his having lost the notes. On the 
trial, there being a total absence of 
any proof of his having stolen the 
notes, or that he had appropriated 
them to his own use, his story, which 
was artfully told, was believed by the 
jury, and he was acquitted. The mo- 
ther of the youth now made an appli- 
cation for her son’s clothes and box, 
which were refused, more out of an- 
noyance than for any other purpose, as 
the officer had searched the box when 
the boy was taken into custody. A 
letter was written threatening to bring 
an action for the recovery of the box 
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and clothes, which induced the pro- 
secutor to restore them to the lad, who 
on his shoulders carried the 470/. out 
of the house, after having been tried 
and acquitted for stealing the same. 
The boy, during his residence in New- 
gate, had learnt enough of law to feel 
assured that he could not be tried 
again for the same offence; and his 
mother assisting him, the notes were 
all rendered available; and I have 
been informed that she opened a shop 
of business with the money. 


DUFFERS AND RING-DROPPERS. 


These offenders were at one time 
very numerous, and both crimes 
usually practised by the same persons, 
but their tricks are now too stale to 
catch many. Persons who reside in 
town are generally cautioned against 
these traps early in life; but when 
time has rendered the crime, from de- 
suetude, forgotten, there are always 
some ready to revive it, and feel the 
pulse of the public on the subject: 
this has been the case with the duffers, 
who are persons dressed in the habili- 
ments of seafaring men, assuming a 
blunt kind of honest, straightforward 
manner. Their object is to impose a 
common, home-made article, on the 
public for a valuable foreign one, un- 
der pretence of their being smugglers. 
To enumerate all the tricks they resort 
to would be to write a much longer 
paper than the one now before the 
reader. In London, their most com- 
mon practice is, for one of them to go 
into the street and accost any decent- 
looking country person, saying, ‘ they 
have some most valuable articles of 
foreign make, which they have smug- 
gled, and which they will, being in 
want of money, sell very cheap.” As 
a countryman, when in town, is anxious 
to take his wife or daughter some 
kind of present, he too often falls 
into the trap, and accompanies the 
man to some remote public-house, 
where is sitting another fellow, with 
a bundle of goods, which is managed 
with such an air of caution and mys- 
tery about the great risk they run of 
seizure, and the enormous value of 
the articles, that the countryman ge- 
nerally has the goods crammed into 
his pocket without scarcely seeing 
them; when he pays the money for 
trash, and departs completely pigeoned. 
A few years since they had resort to 
another scheme, in which I was once 
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myself a sufferer. As in the before- 
mentioned case, a sailor-like, hearty- 
looking man, goes to a house, and men- 
tions to the first person he sees, that 
he wants to speak to the master, whom 
he informs in a whisper, that he and 
his comrades have just come ashore, 
and have got seven or eight gallons 
of Cognac or Schiedam in the neigh- 
bourhood, which will be sold, as they 
are in want of money, very cheap. 
If they obtain permission to bring it, 
they put the cask into a sack, and when 
in the presence of the buyer, take out 
a gimblet, and, asking for a glass, 
bore a hole apparently at random ; and 
having served the party with a sample 
of really good quality, it is most usually 
sold, and, generally, in such a transac- 
tion, the money promptly paid. Shortly 
afterwards the secret comes out; the 
vessel is full of water, having a tube 
and a small vessel made inside the 
larger one, which contains about a pint 
of real spirits: the principal difficulty 
in this deception is, to bore exactly over 
the tube, which is, however, of course, 
marked before they bring it for sale. 
The man who took me in had 25/. out 
of the same town all within a few hours, 
and got off. 

Ring-dropping is, I believe, nearly 
an obsolete offence. A ring or seal, 
&c. is placed on the ground, and then, 
as another person is passing, a man 
pretends to have found it, saying, “ I 
am lucky, sir! butas you were by at the 
same time it was found, I cannot but 
think, in common fairness, you are en- 
titled to half.” If the bait takes, a 
question arises how it can be divided ; 
this leads to an adjournment to some 
public-house, where the matter may be 
discussed and the true value ascer- 
tained. The party who picked it up 
now regrets that he has not money 
about him, or he would at once take 
the thing and give the other his moiety 
in cash ; however, as he wants nothing 
but what is fair, he will leave the value 
of it to the strangers in the room, and 
take his share in money from the other. 
These strangers are confederates, who 
exclaim, ‘* What a valuable article !” 
and expatiate on their good fortune; 
a high price is put on it. The finder 
at length pretending to be very gene- 
rous, consents to take what the other 
can raise to get rid of the business; 
thus taking all the money from the 
man’s pocket for an article probably 
worth only a few shillings. 
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STEALING FROM CARRIAGES, 
carts, Ke. 


In consequence of the great improve- 
ment in the make of travelling car- 
riages, there are now few opportunities 
for the dragsman to exercise his calling 
in cutting off trunks fastened behind 
these vehicles, so that the thieves who 
have a preference for this mode of 
plunder, are now constrained to prowl 
about the streets, following the numer- 
ous carts which are daily employed in 
the delivering of goods in this large 
city, and who may be termed “ cart 
sneaks.” They watch and dog the 
carts in all its sinuous movements 
through the streets, till they see an 
opportunity of seizing any package 
within their reach, or when the carter 
is delivering his goods, and is obliged 
to quit his post for a few minutes. 
Some very daring acts are committed 
in this way. It is not many months 
since a fellow got into a cart at mid- 
day standing at the door of the Green 
Man and Still, in Oxford-street, and 
took out a large basket of linen, called 
a coach, and drove off; but he was 
brought to justice. I have known 
several instances of their being so daring 
as to roll large barrels, with their con- 
tents, away from where they stood in 
the street. One man stole a piece of 
carpet from the tail of a cart, with 
which, after moving a few yards, he 
found he could not proceed in conse- 
quence of its weight; he dropped it 
against the wall,and positively had the 
impudence to fetch it away after hav- 
ing gone for a friend to help him; and 
with which they got clear off. Many 
acts of the thieves, for coolness of au- 
dacity and apparent careless confi- 
dence, appear incredible in narration ; 
but the truth is, that, like all hazardous 
callings, the longer the parties remain 
in them, and the more miraculous es- 
capes they have, the more confident 
assurance they acquire, until, like the 
forlorn-hope man of the regiment, he 
receives his death-shot at last. 


DEPREDATIONS ON THE RIVER 
THAMES. 


Before the docks were constructed, 
and when ships to the number of two 
thousand and upwards were lying in 
the river, discharging and taking in their 
cargoes, the depredations on the pro- 
perty of the shipping interest is almost 
past belief —even the anchors and 
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cables of ships were stolen, whilst the 
vessels were sent adrift. At other 
times the pirates would cut the lighters 
adrift, and then follow them to a con- 
venient situation for plunder. The 
most daring and outrageous piracies 
were committed even in open day; and 
it is calculated that, during the eigh- 
teenth century, the plunder on the river 
Thames amounted to ten millions ster- 
ling : the loss of the West India trade 
alone is estimated at seven millions 
during that period, and that of the 
coal trade to upwards of 20,000/. per 
annum. 

But all this time, it must be remem- 
bered, there was no marine police, and 
the shipping were exposed, during the 
long winter nights, in the open river, 
to the piracies of, it is calculated, up- 
wards of four thousand depredators, 
whom the government never interfered 
with. After the establishment of the 
river-police, a resolution was drawn 
up at a meeting of the shipping 
interest, wherein it was stated that not 
less than 150,000/. per annum was 
saved to them by that force. 

Nothing can be more striking than 
this fact of the tardiness of govern- 
ments to adopt efficient measures for 
the suppression of crime and immo- 
rality. For one whole century do 
they suffer crime uninterruptedly to 
run on, without making the slightest 
effort to stop its course, although the 
means of prevention existed all the 
time. At the eleventh hour they inter- 
fere, and take credit to themselves for 
having at length done their duty by 
suppressing the banditti. But did it 
never occur to them, that the evil pro- 
duced by their supineness is in active 
force at the present moment? By 
their want of energy and foresight they 
have raised up a class of marauders, 
as formidable as the bucaniers were ; 
and which, I fear, will take them a 
much longer time to annihilate, as 
their fastnesses are not so tangible. 

When the four or five thousand 
plunderers were, by the new system of 
river-police and docking the vessels, 
deprived of the power of continuing 
their furtive trade, can it be supposed 
they all turned honest men? No! 
they spread themselves all over the 
town, and, to use their own language, 
only altered their game. And here 
they are, or their posterity, now, on 
other ground, to carry on over again 
the same kind of warfare. They have 
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augmented the number of London 
thieves, perhaps by their influence, 
example, and increased numbers, full 
one-half what they were thirty-five 
years ago. It is very much to be re- 
gretted that our rulers cannot see these 
things, and that they are not alive to 
the fact, that there is no course left 
open to them but to begin with the 
children of thieves, and thus cut off 
the breed altogether, now that they 
have suffered the body of depredators 
to accumulate to their present num- 
bers. 


Scotia’s Gathering. 
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much crime committed on the river, 
comparatively, as on shore. In this 
view of the subject, I take the wharfs, 
warehouses, and all stores on the banks 
of the river, as property on shore, and 
it is so considered by the law. There 
are but few acts of open theft commit- 
ted now on the river; some loss of 
property, such as grain, flour, &c., 
occasionally takes place, by its being 
delivered to forged orders; and pecu- 
lations to a considerable amount are 
always being carried on in the dock- 
yards and various stores of govern- 


At the present day, there is not so ment. 


SCOTIA’S GATHERING. 


Come, “ honest men!” from Bute to Fife — 
Come, “ bonny lasses!” maid and wife — 
Come, gather to the hallow’d strife, 

For country, kirk, and king ! 
While bloodless yet your “corn riggs”’ wave, 
While altars shield your fathers’ grave, 

And sabbath-bells yet ring. 


Ere Havoc, born in realms afar, 

Let slip ’mid you her dogs of war, 

Think what ye have been, what ye are, 
And fain your bairns would see ; 

Renown’d for order, worth, and skill, 

Free as the air for aught but ill — 
And freer who would be ? 


Come all, in garb of black or blue, 
Who, to your kirk and Bible true, 
Still shudder at the godless crew 
That both would sweep away ! 
Come ye who o’er your martyr’d dead 
The good old paths still love to tread, 
The headlong torrent stay ! 


Come ye who win, with manly toil, 
Bright harvests from no niggard soil, 
Come, if ye’d keep your dear-won spoil, 
And in your lairds confide ; 
Shoulder to shoulder if ye stand, 
Ye yet may save your fertile land 
From Ruin’s backward stride. 


Come ye, old Scotia’s pride and boast ! 
Her poor but letter’d peasant host, 
Whom knaves would tutor, to your cost, 
In Revolution’s lore ; 
Come from the field, the loom, the plough — 
Come from those hearths so, smiling now, 
Which soon may smile no more. 


Come ye who climb the giddy mast, 

Heediess of northern tempests’ blast, 

And soundly sleep, when perils past, 
Within your tranquil bay : 
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Pause, ere ye wake a stormier main — 
All hands, save One, would strive in vain 
That blood-red sea to lay. 


Come ye who, in war’s stirring times, 
Echo’d through Europe’s thousand climes 
(Dear to your heart as Sabbath chimes) 


The watchword of your king — 
No puppet of the people’s will, 
But a free British monarch still — 
Let “ God save William !” ring. 


Come, peer and peasant, one in mind — 

If ties can link, or interest bind ; 

Come, all to Order’s cause inclined, 
The giant bulwark form ; 

Which, on the faith of ages stay’d, 

And mann‘d by more than mortal aid, 
Shall mock the coming storm ! 


A DISH OF WHOLESOME PROVERBS. 


Amonc the changes that have of late 
years been fast coming upon us, threat- 
ening to turn the world entirely upside 
down, none perhaps is more ominous 
to the well-being of the common people, 
than the gradual banishment from daily 
use and language of those homely na- 
tional proverbs and sayings — those 
quaint aphorisms of experience, and 
humorous snatches of terse mother- 
wit—which served our simple ances- 
tors both for guidance in the ordinary 
concerns of life, and as the root of 
much mental aliment; besides forming 
to them a sort of common-sense code, 
which was much more suitable to their 
wants and circumstances, than all the 
complex reasonings of either politics or 
philosophy. Since, however, the School- 
master has been let loose upon the 
country —if this sort of cant may help 
to explain some of the late changes — 
and every unwashed artisan has become 
political, besides being a philosopher, 
a perfectibilian, and so forth, it is not 
to be expected that the worthy cate- 
chumen of the new order of things 
should do aught else than despise the 
simple saws, nay, even the very lan- 
guage, of his ancestors, to whom he 
finds himself so much superior; and, 
instead of making use of those epi- 
grammatic condensations of applicable 
wisdom which have served as a sort 
of moral code of direction to mankind, 
throughout all generations, he should 
occupy himself chiefly in profound 
reasonings on the affairs of nations, and 


be ambitious of speaking only in ele- 
vated language of the Quixotic society, 
instituted for the confusion of all ra- 
tional knowledge. In former days, be- 
fore the Schoolmaster broke loose, if you 
went down into the country and visited 
the dwellings of the people, in every 
second house you would find a book 
or two of the homilies of the church, a 
delectable tale-book of Sherwood or 
Inglewood Forests, accompanied with 
various pleasant “ right merry” and pa- 
thetic ballads, old and new, over which 
the rustic or young tradesman would 
weep or laugh an hundred times; with 
a bulky collection of national pro- 
verbs, all well thumbed and amply 
dog-eared, marking well the ample edi- 
fication derived from so useful and 
valuable a library. But go into the 
same sort of habitations now, and what 
will you find? no homily of our faith to 
comfort the heart of the poor man, and 
‘lead the soul to God,” no proverb-book 
to teach him when to selland how to buy 
with his compeers —to help his under- 
standing as to what sort ofa world he has 
come into, and what he ought fairly to 
expect of life—and to impress him with 
the practical wisdom of his fathers ; 
but ten to one you shall find he has got 
his piety upset by the blasphemous 
trash of Paine or of Carlile; the na- 
tural discontent of his circumstances 
inflamed into madness by the knavish 
misrepresentations of Cobbett, or the 
worst part of the daily press. Instead 
of the tales of Robin Hood and Little 
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John, you shall find on his shelf the 
inflated romance probably of the Mi- 
nerva press, or New Burlington Street; 
and, instead of the Proverbs of Solomon, 
or of any one else, to “ guide his way,” 
you shall have the head of the unfor- 
tunate inquirer addled by the theories 
of Robert M‘Culloch and the philoso- 
phers, or his brain turned by the in- 
numerable osophys, and onomys, and 
ologys, and aulics, of the impudent 
quack of a schoolmaster, in the shape 
perhaps of tracts from the Society for 
the Dissemination of Useless Know- 
ledge. 

This state of things has worked its 
natural effect pretty well both here 
and in France, since the glorious mil- 
lennium of the first revolution; and 
where these effects are to lead to, is 
happily at present hid from our ken; 
but, in the mean time, one of its second- 
ary symptoms is, that a canny chield in 
the nothern end of the island —a hu- 
morous enthusiast for his country, who 
has ridden the hobby of Scotch pro- 
verbs ever since he was able to under- 
stand their value——seeing the natural 
tendency of things, and that this species 
of old-fashioned wisdom was falling 
into utter neglect, has occupied himself 
for the last seven years in collecting 
together the best versions of these quaint 
sayings most in use in Scotland; and, 
arranging them in a Christian form, 
has now ventured to publish them to 
the world ;* just to remind us of the 
original source of much of the common 
sense which the changed state of things 
has yet left us, and that antiquaries, 
at least, may be enabled, by the pos- 
session of his book, to preserve this 
species of oral wisdom from perishing 
in total oblivion. Thinking it right also 
to set before our readers a dish of this 
wholesome common-sense aliment be- 
fore the whole is left to be forgotten 
like an old song, we take leave first, 
with all modesty, to make a few pre- 
liminary observations. 

Considering the high respectability 
of the subject, and that the greatest 
geniuses, ancient and modern, have not 
disdained to be makers or collectors of 
proverbial sayings, it is a remarkabie 
fact, and worthy to be particularly 
noted, that the learned Scotsmen of the 
modern Athens should have had so 
little penetration regarding the decline 
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and fall of common sense, now for 
some time in progress, as to leave the 
restoration of this branch of their na- 
tional literature to be effected by a 
plain unliterary portrait-limner in the 
west of Scotland. Nor have they any 
right to think this species of biblio- 
graphy beneath them; for the learned 
Erasmus in Holland, and Guiccardini 
in Italy, were collectors and publish- 
ers of adages in their day; the great 
Bacon published a collection of Apo- 
thegms New and Old, not to speak of 
the learned and Rev. John Ray in 
England, the Rev. David Ferguson in 
Scotland, Archbishop Beaton in the 
latter country, John Heiwood, James 
Kelly, A.M., John Daves, George Her- 
bert, the facetious James Howell, Ro- 
bert Codrington, Thomas Fuller, John 
Dyke, and numerous others of no small 
name in their several generations. In- 
deed, to go further back, there is reason 
to believe that Aristotle himself, as well 
as Solomon, wrote or collected pro- 
verbs. * Jullius Ceaser did write a col- 
lection of Apothegmes, as appears in 
an epistle of Cicero,” says Bacon, in 
the preface to his own collection. “TI 
need say no more,” he adds, “for the 
worth of a writing of that nature.” It 
is a pity his book is lost, for we doubt 
not they were collected with judgment 
and choice; whereas that of Plutarch, 
and Stobceus, and in particular the mo- 
dern ones, draw much of the dregs. Cer- 
tainly they are of excellent use ; they are 
mucrones verborum, pointed speeches, 
&e. 

These valuable salinas, or salt-pits, 
as Cicero conceitedly calls collections 
of proverbial sayings, because you may 
extract salt out of them and sprinkle it 
where you will, were the objects of our 
earliest antiquaries. Camden was one 
of the first collectors of them, publish- 
ing a considerable number, alphabeti- 
cally arranged, in his Remains in 1605 : 
but Caxton, the father of English 
typography, had, in 1478, printed The 
Proverbs of Crystine of Pyse. To go 
still farther back in our own country, 
Alfred the Great and Good perhaps led 
the way first of all, in his collection of 
proverbs, written probably in Saxon, as 
mentioned by Spelman; for by this 
means he was considerably assisted in 
ameliorating and raising the moral cha- 
racter of our ancestors, which shewed 


* Scottish Proverbs, collected and arranged by Andrew Henderson ; with an Intro- 
ductory Essay by William Motherwell, Glasgow, D. Robinson ; London, Longman. 
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him to have been a wiser man than any 
member of the Confusion of Knowledge 
Society of our day. Nay, it is even 
affirmed, that the proverbial sayings 
and apothegmatic wisdom of antiquity 
made a chief part of the instruction de- 
livered to the ancient Britons by the 
Druids, long before the Christian era ; 
the maxims of Confucius or Zoroaster 
in the East partake very much of the 
same character; so it is no shame for 
Andrew Henderson, the worthy and 
convivial Raphael of the west of Scot- 
land, to have employed himself in these 
last days in gathering together the 
pithy and auld-farand wisdom of our 
fathers; for, not willingly to cast blame 
on the Edinburgh savants, Allan Ram- 
say the barber was no small drink in 
his day, as hair-dresser, poet, or a 
citizen of Auld Reekie, and yet he 
thought it no disparagement, either to 
the pastoral lyre or the wig-block, to 
collect and publish the floating moral 
essays of his country. To be sure, some 
of the sayings which the worthy author 
of the Gentle Shepherd thus gave to the 
world in black print, were neither very 
cleanly in their meaning, nor yet very 
gentle in their allusions; but Allan 
could not help that, as a faithful his- 
torian of the paremiology of his coun- 
try,and could neither foresee the prud- 
ishness of our hypocritical days, nor 
that his ample collection was destined 
to suffer castration from the hands of 
a mere painter, in that cotton-spinning 
city which the conceited Edinburgh- 
ians have always held in true metro- 
politan contempt. 

But it is time we should give a 
round of these proverbs ; and the first 
thing we must observe in reference to 
the book before us, and our good neigh- 
bours the Scots, is, that although they 
claim the whole of this collection as 
Scotch proverbs, not one per cent of 
them, perhaps, are of real national 
growth, being borrowed, or rather 
transmitted, from the French, Spanish, 
Italian, German, and every modern 
language ; which nations had them from 
the old Latins, the Greeks, the Jews, 
the Arabs, the eastern nations, made 
Heaven knows how far back! when 
Adam himself was nought but a boy: 
for all nations transmitted short sen- 
tences of wisdom to their children. One 
of these most put forward, by being il- 
lustrated with a plate,— the one of the 
baker’s daughter ; viz. 

If theauld wife had na been in the 
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oven hersel, she never would have thought 
of seeking her dochter there — 


is only a Scotchification of a well- 
known Spanish proverb; and, upon the 
subject of women, the soi-disant Scots 
proverb of 
A bonnie wife and a back door, 
Often make a rich man poor, 


is little more than a translation from 
the Italian of 
La porta di dietro é quella che guasta 
la casa. 
It is also a Spanish proverb, of very 
caustic meaning, which is now used as 
an English saying, and thus rendered, 
He that marries a widow and three 
children, marries four thieves ; 


but the pawkey Scotch give it a more 
liberal and characteristic translation ; 
thus, 

He that marries a widow and twa doch. 
ters, has three back-doors to his house. 


Most of the short sayings now used 
both in Scotland and England were 
current proverbs at Rome in Cicero’s 
days ; there are a few, however, that are 
pure Scots, as, 

There’s both meat and music here, 
quoth the dog when he ate the piper’s 


bag ; 


which we take to be genuine, forasmuch 
as that melodious bagful of sound, with 
its pipes and streamers, is indigenous 
to the country, or at least has never 
been brought to such perfection else- 
where as be-north the Tweed. As to 
this, however, there is no saying with 
certainty, for that graceful movement 
vulgarly called the highland fling is no- 
thing else but a Scots alteration of the fa- 
mous war-dance of the Greeks, origin- 
ally invented and taught by Theseus 
the dancing-master, as is evident by 
the form of the “reel” itself, which 
constitutes the Pyrrhic dance of the 
Scottish Celts, as well as by the snap- 
ping of fingers, the whoops! and whoops ! 
and kicking of heels, which form its 
principal ornaments; and which, in 
their first exhibition, gave such satis- 
faction to that classic people, that they 
erected Theseus into a god, or at least a 
demi-god ; and that was more than the 
moderns would do for the best professor 
of dancing that ever “lap” in the 
Opera-house. Speaking of musical in- 
struments, indeed, we are of opinion, 
after certain of the profession, that 
the celebrated lyre of Orpheus and 
Apollo was nothing but a rude sort of 
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fiddle, and was played with a stick, 
which was the reason why the Scots 
rejected it in favour of their own war- 
like pipe ; for, notwithstanding its clas- 
sical name and shewy appearance, we 
defy Paganini himself to bring any thing 
like music out of the said lyre, without 
his bow, to draw across the strings 
withal. This assertion reminds us of 
the proverb that saith, 
He hath got the fiddle without the stick ; 
which is many a good man’s case in 
these changeable times ; and talking of 
the times, another proverb delivers the 
oracle, that 

Fiddlers’ wives and gamesters’ drink 

are free to ilka body ; 
just like the house of commons now ; 
and so it may soon come to pass, as it 
has been in other bad times, that, 
For lack of wise men fools sit on binks ; 
because, 
All things are good untried. 
As for the great advantages to come of 
what has lately been done in our land, 
(for we find we have insensibly got 
upon politics, to which the mother-wit 
of our ancestors has at present such 
pertinent application,) truly, 
The fish is good if it were but caught : 


but for all that, it is a wise proverb that 
affirmeth 


It’s not safe wading in strange waters : 


At least, so say our ancestors, having 
further found by experience, that, 

All is not gold that glitters ; 
and that, 


The whelps are ever blind that dogs get 
in haste. 


According also to the Hebrew proverb 

of the wise Ben Syra the rabbi, which 

may serve for more general illustration, 
The bride goes to her marriage-bed 

with rejoicing, but knows not what shall 

happen to her ; 

and further concerning untried experi- 

ments for some fancied good, another 

Hebrew proverb sayeth satirically, 

The Camel going to seek horns lost his 

ears 5 

a consummation which, we hope, may 

never follow the change that hath of 

late been wrought amongst us. And 


yet sober-minded men have their ap- 
prehensions, because it is well known, 
with reference to certain favourites of 
the people, that 


Dogs bark just as they are bred, 
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and that 
He that comes of the hens must scrape. 


Indeed, we have already had several 
tolerable examples of the truth of the 
old saying, that 


The fish that’s bred in a dirty puddle 
will aye taste of mud. 

And when we know how many dirty 

puddles there are, and what sort of 

filth has already come up, we may be 

excused our apprehensions, even sup- 

pose it were not true that 


He that rides behind another does not 
saddle when he pleases. 


And if a man hasa little natural pluck, 
and a little natural sense of right and 
wrong, if he gets into a certain public 
house by roaring with the roarers, and 
pandering to the ignorant demands 
of the multitude, he will soon find the 
truth of the pawkey Scots proverb, 
which sayeth, 
He that serves the tod (fox) must e’en 
carry his tail ; 
and that is neither a pleasant nor a si- 
necure office, as many will find to their 
cost ; so that if the truckler to the worst 
part of the commonalty wishes after- 
wards to have a little will of his own, 
he will further find that he cannot do 
as he would ; and, moreover, that 
He that sleeps with dogs must rise with 
fleas ; 
a most suitable illustration of many a 
good old saying, that in its practical 
operation comes bitingly home to men’s 
businesses and bosoms. 

Still worse off will the new M.P. be, 
if, happening to representa very low set 
of ten-pounders, he should be pos- 
sessed not only of some tolerable intel- 
ligence, but of something like gentle- 
manly feelings; for, in attempting to 
oppose any of their crude notions, he 
will find that there are no people so 
unmanageable as the unwashed igno- 
rant, who have nothing to lose. In 
that case, they will soon turn round, 
and, regardless of his rank or educa- 
tion, be ready to stone him ; for, sayeth 
the proverb, 

Dirt defies the king, 


and the queen too, as well it may—a 
proverb of much wholesome meaning 
at this precious instant. 

Some may think that there is not 
much danger of all this; but there is 
danger, and great danger too, of many 
more things than we are here speaking 
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of, upon the simple ground of ordinary 
ignorance and incapacity in the multi- 
tude to see any distance before them, 
in the complex questions of politics, 
and the still more complex philosophy 
of the human character. In truth, sen- 
sible persons, who can see the two ends 
of things, are much more scarce than 
people are aware of; and, in this re- 
spect, the few have greatly the advan- 
tage of the many, for, saith the pro- 
verb, 

The wise man knoweth the fool, but the 

fool knoweth not the wise man ;” 


and hence the impotent nature, in pro- 
per circumstances, and the manifest in- 
gratitude often, of public clamour ; 
hence also the difficulty, or rather 
folly, of applying it to public measures. 
This truth seems to have been well un- 
derstood by our fathers, when they 
made the expressive proverb, 
Shallow waters make most din; 


and this is the age of din. As to the 
real pith and quality ofall this din, how- 
ever, to be made manifest hereafter— 
as goes the adage, 
We'll say naething, but we'll see, 
As blind Pate said to his dog. 

A part of the din will be echoed, of 
course, by the knaves of the people’s 
own choosing, who will try to profit 
by it, to the drowning of the still 
small voice of wholesome sense, be- 
cause, like the hens and the scraping 
proverb, there is another which sayeth, 
Who companies with the wolf will learn 

to howl ; 


and some of that howling has already 

been heard, both without and within 

the walls of St. Stephen’s. As to the 

great promises that may be made by 

new men, it is a good proverb which, 

turning such into ridicule, sayeth — 
Cripples were aye great goers— 
Break your leg and try ; 


because it hath before been found that 


A man may spit in his fist and yet do 
but little ; 


which we hope will well apply both to 
the knavish tod and to those who un- 
dertake to carry its tail in these ticklish 
times. 

As to the honours of senatorship, 
truly some of the new men who are 
likely to be elected would become them 
about as well as would a cow a cart- 
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saddle ; and as for knowledge of the 
art of legislation and statesmanship, 
and the disinterested good that is to 
be done by such men, we say nothing, 
but we remember the old proverb— 


Pigs may whistle, but they have an ill 
mouth for it ; 


which is quite oracular in a case like 
this, because, sayeth another proverb, 


Souters (shoe-makers) shouldna be sail- 
ors who can neither steer nor row ; 


for, according to the quaint rhyming 
adage, 


A tinker was ne’er a town-taker ; 
A tailor was ne’er a handy man ; 
Nor yet a wabster leal o’ his trade, 
No never since the world began. 


But, concerning the decline and fall 
of common sense in general, and the 
introduction of the march of intellect 
before alluded to, it is the opinion of 
the wise men of Gotham living in our 
day, that every thing is to be done by 
the dissemination of “ useful know- 
ledge,” by which they mean every sort 
of knowledge for which the poor man 
has no direct use; and which has no 
other than a technical, or remote, or 
pedantic reference to the pursuit he is 
engaged in. Now we do not mean for 
a moment to dispute that philosophy 
and science are a fit salvo for all the 
evils of life ; or the sensible proposition, 
that the farmer should graze his cattle 
by natural history, that the tailor should 
cut his cloth by the conic sections, or 
that the poor man should cook his vic- 
tuals by a thorough understanding of 
the chemical affinities. We only mean 
to say, that our ancestors thought dif- 
ferently, as we shall presently shew, 
by quotations from the current wisdom 
that they sent abroad; and although 
his excellency Baron Brougham has 
said, that the study of chemistry, and 
various branches of philosophy, was 
to be recommended to “ every man 
who had a pot to boil,’* should we 
back this by any opinion in the same 
strain, we should much fear that the 
poor man, by taking such advice, 
might soon find that he had nothing 
left to put in his pot. At all events, 
the kind of wisdom that was made to 
pass current among the common people 
of former times, like the ready change, 
suited for their every-day circum- 
stances, was of a very different sort 


* Dissertation on the Advantages and Pleasures of Science, Xc. 
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from that recommended by the society 
for enlightening the people of our 
times, as evinced by the excellent saws 
of shrewd wit and applicable aphorism 
which “ vain philosophy” is now do- 
ing its best to displace. The Scots 
form of the maxims applicable to this 
point, is— 


An ounce of wit is worth a pound of lear 
(learning) ; 


or, as the sentiment is to be found in 
the old proverb books, 


An ounce of mother-wit is worth a pound 
of clergy ; 


as may be perceived from its known 
effects, for 


The greatest clerks are not the wisest 
men ; 


and sayeth another Scots saw — 


A wise man gets learning frae them that 
hae nane to themselves. 


Though these sentiments are re- 
peated as English proverbs also in 
various forms, as 


A handful of common sense is worth a 
bushel of learning, &c., 


we have no more right to claim them 
than the Scots, for they run through 
the proverbs of all the continental 
nations, as 


Mieux vaut un poing de bonne vie que 
plein muy de clergie ; 
or, 


Mas vale punado de natural que almo- 
zada de sciencia, 


What is meant by mother-wit and 
common sense, may be really worth 
the inquiry of many who have made 
considerable proficiency in science and 
abstract philosophy, and who are yet 
perfectly ignorant of what it means ; 
but without condescending to a dic- 
tionary definition, these, as well as 
their effects, may be exemplified in 
the straightforward strong sense, and 
often by the success of many worthy 
men, who, besides labouring industri- 
ously at their callings, made them- 
selves well acquainted with the men 
and things with which they had imme- 
diately to do, which left them little 
leisure to study the technicalities of 
scholastic philosophy. 

Doubtless, science and all manner 
of knowledge are exceedingly good 
things fo all to whom they are good, 
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because, as the Roman proverb hath 
at— 

Mens hominis alitur discendo ; 
meaning, in “ useful” English, that 

The mind of man is nourished by 

learning ; 

but it was wont to be understood, before 
these enlightened times, that different 
sorts of minds and different circum- 
stances required different kinds of 
nourishment, applicable to their differ- 
ent callings and specific mental wants ; 
and that /earning, in its usual sense, 
was a sort of nourishment which, from 
the nature of things, but a small portion 
of mankind were ina situation to make 
use of ; and for the rest to be eager after 
it is but, as Eliphaz the Temanite said 
to Job, like filling their bellies with the 
east wind, being, after all, but a flatu- 
lent sort of aliment in most circum- 
stances, as many have found to their 
cost. 

Doubtless, education and scientific 
knowledge, and so forth, are very good 
things when fitly applied; but for the 
working classes of a country, there are 
certain quaint truisms, sanctioned by 
extensive experience, easily compre- 
hended, and that circulate readily from 
mouth to mouth, which, where they 
continue in use, have great pith, and, 
we might say, moral influence in assist- 
ing a labouring population to just no- 
tions of their position and relative 
duties, and go farther towards the in- 
culcation of sound and applicable sense, 
than all the pseudo learning that by 
any process ever can be driven into 
the head of a man who has to labour 
twelve hours a day. Indeed, we are 
of opinion, that more good may be 
done by inoculating the common people 
of any country with common-sense 
principles, and infusing into their 
minds such fragments of pithy mo- 
ralising generally contained in national 
proverbs, as shall give them habits of 
reflection and forethought, so important 
to al’ ranks, than the zealots for what 
is called education may be ready to 
allow. In Ireland, for instance, where 
a national floating capital of oral wis- 
dom is as thinly spread as any other 
species of riches, how useful might be 
an extensive circulation of those pro- 
verbs which have helped so consider- 
ably to raise the character of their 
neighbours the Scots, as this, 

Who weds ere he is wise will die ere he 
thrive ; 
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and also 
A light heart keeps no house ; 
for, saith another Scots proverb, 
A wee house has a muckle mouth; 


and both the English and Scots use a 
most useful proverbial saying which we 
never heard mooted in Ireland, although 
it expresses the very chief cause of the 
people’s misery, viz. 
More belongs to marriage than four bare 
legs in a bed ; 
which is nothing but a translation from 
what is said currently by the modern 
Italians, viz. 
Inanzi il maritare, 
Abbi l’ habitare. 
And so the Scots further say, 
Ne’er seek a wife till you hae a house 
and a fire burning ; 
for, as men of experience know, 
Wives and water-mills are aye wanting. 


The poet Chaucer expresses the 
same sentiment in the form of a quaint 
thyme, which has since become an 
English proverb, viz. 

He that hath more smocks than shirts in 
a bucking, 

Had need of a good fore-looking. 

Indeed, there are honest fellows even 

on this side of the water, who, having 

more warmth than wit, would not be the 

worse for thinking timeously of these 

and the following old sayings — 
Wedlock is a padlock ; 

$0, 

Commend a wedded life, but keep thyself 

a bachelor ; 
because 
Marriage is honourable, but house-keep- 
ing’s a shrew ; 
and hence the English hath a saying 
of much meaning — 


We bachelors grin, but you married 
men laugh till your hearts ache ; 
or even, as the English further say, 
Children are certain cares but very un- 
certain comforts ; 
and Lord Bacon avers, that 


He that hath wife and children hath given 
hostages to fortune ; 


who thus hath got him fairly in her 

power; even as another proverb truly 
sayeth, 

A man must ask his wife’s leave to 
thrive ; 
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and we all know that some ladies are 
rather wilful. But it is rather a caustic 
representation ofthe married life which 
is thus represented in the old English 
verse; viz. when a couple are newly 
married : 

The honey month is smick-smack, 

The second is hither and thither, 


The third begins to be thwick-thwack— 
then 


The devil take them that brought thee 
and I together. 


And, in illustration of this homely 


picture, the Scots proverb says, with 
characteristic dryness, 


I winna make a toil o’ a pleasure, quo 
the man when he buried his wife. 


For further comfort the old Scots verse 

tells us (we partly translate it in the 

spelling) — 

He that has ane lyth horse, soon may he 
fall ; 

He that has ane deaf boy, lowde may he 
call ; 


And he that has ane fair wife, sair may 
he dread 
Other men’s bairns to foster and to fead. 


Indeed, the canny Scots seem to 
have suffered sorely under the hallowed 
rite of marriage, for they say 


Weding and ill wintering tames both 
man and beast ; 


and they make the query — 


If gude marriages are made in heaven, 
whare are the ill anes made? 


Even John Bull himself, although a 
hen-pecked man from the day he goes 
to the altar, and though no mortal loves 
his wife better, or would more readily 
fight for her, his natural disposition 
to grumbling shews itself in nothing 
more than his complaints against the 
poor women ; for the proverbs of 
England (and even Scotland) abound 
more with ungallant things concerning 
the ladies than those of any nation on 
the whole continent, as we have amply 
seen ; besides such sayings as these — 
A woman’s mind is like the wind in a 

winter's night; 
or, the moralising rhyme of the Scots, 


Women and wine, 
Dice and deceit, 
Make wealth sma’ 
And want great. 


To return for a moment to politics, 
however: the common people have 
been taught to say much evil against 
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many men as well as measures, of the 
merits of which they are exceedingly 
ill-qualified to be judges. On this 
subject a whole essay might profitably 
be written ; but besides the old Roman 
saying of ne sutor ultra crepidam, we 
prefer giving the whole in one pithy 
proverb : 

They who speak of the great, should 
wash their mouth with red wine, and 
dry it with a silken towel. 

Or suppose we say that “ men are 
but men,” why 


All are not thieves that dogs bark at ; 


or admitting, for argument’s sake, that 
certain of the Tories have had a little 
of the Jobbry flesh and blood about 
them, will the matter be mended by 
the introduction of the demagogues? 
Truly, it is exceedingly questionable, 
to say the least, and not to speak of 
Lord Grey’s doings already before our 
eyes: even if the devil was as bad as 
he is called, it is a pawkey rhyme 
which sayeth — 

Set a stool in the sun, 

When one knave rises 

Another sits down ; 


for, as another proverb sayeth in ex- 
cuse of Mr. Jobbry, 


He’s an auld horse that winna nicher 
when he sees corn. 


And as for this great rant about re- 
form, there are more things than cha- 
rity that ought to begin at home, for, 
says the proverb quaintly, 


Sweep before your own door ; 
and 


Prate is prate, but the duck lays the 
CLES. 

We have much more to say, if the 
space would permit, upon the pleasant 
and instructive subject of national pro- 
verbs, but we may merely observe here, 
that although our good friends the Scots 
have no right, in gathering the collec- 
tion now before us, to claim the whole 
for their own, no more than they have 
a right to claim as theirs many of the 
immortal Italian airs, which David 
Rizzio and others planted in a Scotch 
soil, and which now are, with pardon- 
able vanity, included in their national 
music, assuredly they have a genuine 
turn for the invention of proverbs, 
and have made many of excellent 
humour and special meaning, for 
which they deserve a vote of thanks 
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from more sensible men than belongs 
to the Society for the Diffusion of Use- 
less Knowledge. There being, how- 
ever, no society of the kind in ancient 
Rome, the Romans spoke much in 
proverbial language, as may be seen 
from the great number and variety of 
their oral maxims and sayings; but 
their proverbs handed down to us, 
though pithy and sometimes profound, 
are stately and dry, like themselves, 
and very destitute of the picturesque 
allegory of the east, the antithesis of 
the French, the grave wit of the Spanish, 
and in particular of the broad humour 
and characteristic nationality for which 
the Scots proverbs are so eminently 
remarkable. For a random instance, 
take the subject of idleness: while the 
Romans would content themselves by 
saying, in lofty didactics, 

Nullum ne remitte tempus.—Never be 

idle. 
or, 


Nihil agendo malé agere discimus.—By 
doing nothing we learn to do ill,— 
the Scots would say — 


Idle dogs worry sheep. 
Naething is got without pains, but dirt 
and long nails. 
He that gapes till he be fed, will gape 
till he be dead. 
Or, colloquially, 

A begun turn’s half ended, quo’ the 
wife when she stuck the spade in the mid- 
den ; 
or reproachfully to the idle, as 
You're like the lambs, ye do naething but 

suck and wag your tail: 
or they would call in the aid of the 
devil, the worthy representative of every 
thing that is bad, and say — 
An idle brain is the deil’s smiddy ; 

or, 

When the deil finds a man idle he sets 

him to work ; 


or they cast their homely precept into 
rhyme, as 


The foot on the cradle, the hand on the 
reel, 


Is the sign o’ a woman that means to do 
weel, 


But no personage is more useful, or 
called in oftener to clinch a home truth, 
than the “gude muckle deil ;” and 
many are the quaint sayings imputed 
to his worthy satanic majesty, for, as 
the proverb says, 
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The deil’s a busy bishop in his ain 
diocese ; 

and the proverb-mongers are greatly 
indebted to his accession to power and 
popularity, which may account for our 
superiority over the Greeks and Ro- 
mans, who had no devil to swear by. 
Accordingly, Mr. Henderson, the ho- 
nest collector of these morsels of Scots 
humour, being a painter, has thought 
proper to favour his readers with an 
etching, among others, representing 
“ the mickle horn’d deil” in the midst 
of the vain attempt to cut a fleece from 
the back of a pig, in illustration of the 
well-known proverb, which sayeth— 


Mickle din and little woo, 
Quoth the deil when he clipped the soo. 


Before parting with this subject, it 
is time we were a little more serious, 
for there is matter enough in the pro- 
verbial sayings of all nations to excite 
serious thinking, and there are many of 
the quaint rhymes and short reflections 
on human life and things, that have a 
deeply sombre and instructive mean- 
ing, conveyed in language that is some- 
times almost pathetic. Of this sort, 
more particularly, are the bulk of the 
proverbs written down in 1586, by 
John Maxwell, Laird of Southbar, in the 
west of Scotland, which were printed 
some years ago in the Paisley Maga- 
zine, (a publication of which our readers 
haply never heard before this blessed 
minute,) and now reprinted, with their 
original spelling, in the body of Mr. 
William Motherwell’s elaborate pre- 
face to Henderson’s Collection, as 
The finest cloath is soonest eaten with 

moaths, 


The fairest silk is soonest soylede. 


There is na perpetuite to be looked for 
in mortal estate. 


The sunne being at the highest de- 
clyneth. 


The sun being at full tide ebbeth. 


Under most green grass lye most great 
snakes. 


Or, as the sentiment is more poetically 
expressed, for the humbling of human 
pride, and the checking of human ex- 
ultation,— 


When hope and hap, 
And health and wealth, 

are highest, 
Then woe and wrack, 
Disease and death, 
are nighest ; 
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but though 


Be you weel, or be you wae (sorrowful), 
You will not be aye sae ; 


and though 


Thair is no sune shyneth so bryte but 
clouds may ouercast it ; 
yet 
Trouble and adversitie make quietness 
and prosperitie far more pleasante ; 
and 


He knoweth not the plesour of plentie 
quho hath not feelt the pain of pe- 
nurie ; 


as many of the gorged of the earth 
know to their cost, notwithstanding of 
the commonness of the truism. 

In this collection there are some 
pleasant rhymes about the weather, 
which came upon our cockney feelings 
with the freshness of the day, when 
ourselves used to choose the morning 
mist, or 
run about the brae 
When summer days were fine ; 





as in these maxims of a mountain 
country — 

When the mist takes to the hill, 

Then gude weather it doth spill ; 

When the mist takes to the sea, 

Then gude weather it will be; 

Sae mony mists in March ye see, 

Sae mony frosts in May will be. 


Of the importance attached to pro- 
verbial sayings from the historical cir- 
cumstances arising from the invention 
or the use of them, we are sorry that 
we cannot avail ourselves at the pre- 
sent writing; neither may we take 
space to point out the use that Shake- 
speare has made of them in several of 
his plays. The story of the use ofa 
proverb, giving a member of the noble 
house of Douglas the sobriquet of 
Archibald Bell-the-cat, is well known, 
as well as the favour that that wood- 
ranging family had for the maxim — 


Better hear the laverock (lark) whistle 
than the mouse cheep ; 


which we ourselves consider an ex- 
ceedingly wholesome proverb. The 
celebrated saying of the Master of 
Glamis to James VI. when a boy, at 
the raid of Ruthven, viz. 


Better bairns greet than bearded men, 


is connected with important historical 
circumstances ; and the partiality of the 
learned monarch for proverbs is well 
marked by the national saying — 
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Peace gie wi’ ye, as King Jamie said to 
his hounds ; 

as well as by the story told in the 
Muses’ Threnodie, of the occasion when 
the king, seeing a gallant of the court 
asleep in the garden of the palace, with 
a riband he had given the queen tied 
round his neck, deceived out of his 
jealousy by the ready wit of one of the 
queen’s ladies, who, whipping the rib- 
and from the neck of the sleeper, had it 
placed on her mistress’s toilet, before 
his majesty reached her closet to tax 
her with the infidelity, he is said to 
have exclaimed, at sight of the cause of 
jealousy in so unexpected a place, 


Deil tak me but like is an ill mark! 


which was only taking the devil’s name 
in vain to season the proverb. 

But we have done: the latter story, 
as well as several valuable matters, are 
told in a pains-taking preface placed 
at the begining of this volume of Scots 
Proverbs, and written by our trusty 
and well-beloved William Motherwell, 
editor of the Glasgow Courier, and a 
fellow-labourer of good pluck in the 
worthy old cause ; besides being a poet 
of no small promise, and as laborious 
an antiquarian as ever blew the dust 
off an old book, or picked the moths 
out of black letter. It quite refreshes 
us to see, dished up among modern 
spelling, the old rhyming saw of 
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“ Joly Clerk Jankin,” to the scolding 
wife of Bath: 


Quho so biggeth his hous all of swal- 
lowis, 

And pricketh a blind horse ower the 
fallowis, 

And suffereth his wife to go seken hal- 
lowis, 

Is wordie to be hanget on the gallowis. 


But as the gallows makes an ugly 
finale, we prefer ending with a more 
suitable old saw, that to us is quite 
touching : 


Eat thy meat merilie, 

Serve thy God truilie, 

Do thy turn wyslie, 
So shalt thou liefe ; 

Gif God send thee povertie, 

Thank thou him rychelie, 

For he may mend thee suddantlie, 
And no man to grief ; 


—reminding us forcibly of the beauti- 
ful “ Angler’s Wish” of quaint Isaac 
Walton, where the good old man 
desires that one day he may be suf- 
fered, ‘* with his dog Bryan, and his 
book,”’ to 


Loiter long days near Shawford brook ; 
Then sit by him and eat my meat, 
There see the sun both rise and set, 
There bid good-morrow to next day, 
There meditate my time away, 

And angle, and beg to have 

A quiet passage to a welcome grave. 
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